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DHB 7217 


HORACE W. CULLUM & CO. LTD. 
Established 1899. 

With a highly skilled installation team 
and over 30 years experience 

in the Acoustic field 
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iin DALE LIMITED have 


transferred the business of their 

Acoustics Division and a nucleus 

of their Technical staff 

to HORACE W. CULLUM & CO. LTD., 

The Acoustic Centre, 58 Highgate West Hill, 


London N6 


JOHN DALE LTD. ACOUSTICS DIVISION NEW SOUTHGATE LONDON N.11 
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only Republic’s F-105 
has it alll) 
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RADAR SYSTEMS 










Air Data 20 MM. AUTOMATIC CANNON 
Bombing 
- Air to Air 






DOPPLER NAVIGATION 
FIRE CONTROL 






COMMUNICATION 
NAVIGATION 
IDENTIFICATION 


INTEGRATED FLIGHT CONTROL 


BOMB BAY £ al CLOVERLEAF SPEED BRAKES 
> a 


This is “the world’s most powerful one man aire 
plane”... .. the one strike-attack aircraft that 
is equipped . . « without a single modification 
+. in all weathér and under any conditions... 
to serve the best interests of NATO in preventing 
war. No other tactical airplane can do this, 


ey 








Consider, too, Republic’s “Mission Plan”: the 


We shall be pleaseu to mail you, upon your request, a copy of ‘Mission establishing of a prime source of supply in Europe 


Plan’ which describes the unique capabilities of Republic’s F-105 and 


for the production of this supersonic, nuclear 
the economic means of placing ‘The world’s most powerful one man A hee Sinan : industrial #j 
airplane® in the hands of the NATO countries of Europe. armed jet by various European industrial tirms 
Write to 12 rue BOISSY d’ANGLAS, PARIS 8¢. throughout NATO, 


REPUBLIC & AMVIAMTIaOW 


FARMINGDALE, NEW YORK, U, S. A. 


Leaguses and Zeulloet ym Jrcmpuable THMUNUOERE-RArT 
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Chairman happy ? rh Gaieatte| 


2h TE Te PE 


st ee oo 

A Specialist firm took over our catering last eee 

month and the food in the Directors’ Room has fel NN | ys l : 
: . . - 


been every bit as good as you'd find in the most [ses a “a D we 
Ima e ~ We) 


recherché restaurant. 














But what has made ail the difference to our 
Chairman is that the ‘ordinary’ canteen food has 
improved so much that productivity’s actually 
gone up! 

Calling in John Gardner was the Chairman’s 
own idea. He said that they were just about the 
largest and best industrial catering outfit in the 
country. He said their expert buying and skilful 
administration would transform the food and 
save the firm a good deal of money and worry. 
He was right. 


about st ; hot... 





This solves that problewtt 


‘ si . Wherever boilers and hot pipes are used on a large scale, a major 
May We sugErst that a owe of John Gardner's problem is how to avoid serious loss of heat. The practical and econ- 


‘Top Management Guide 12 to 2 Planning’ omic solutionis insulate them with Fibreglass, the most effective and 
finds its way to your Chairman’s desk? reliable way of keeping water, air or other fluids piping hot. Fibreglass 

| cuts heat leakage down to almost nothing. It has great resilience, 
| is flexible, easily handled and conforms to awkward shapes. Insulation 
| presents many problems—Fibreglass can solve most of them. Write, 


(> e Ge stating your particular requirements, and we will advise you. 


This, of course, has had its mellowing effect. 


Please write to :— 


CATERERS LTD. 


BRIDGE HOUSE, LONDON BRIDGE, S.E.1. 
Telephone : HOP 8000 (30 lines). 
Telegrams : Trunkfulls, Sedist, London. FIBREGLASS LTD., ST. HELENS, LANCS. ST. HELENS 4224 
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T H t The Shaw Intermix is the 
most versatile internal mixer of 
rubber, plastics, and 
allied materials. A high 

NT E R N L horse-powered drive with high 


WITH ALL THESE 


pressure head, gives fast 
efficient mixing and permits high 





temperature reclamation of 
waste rubber. 

















_ ADVANTAGES 


\4 


+e Rotors mounted on roller bearings. 


% Interlocking rotors for maximum 
mixing efficiency. 


™L 1S 
%* Bi-metal construction of rotors for ms = nN 
strength and wear. - | he [% P 
H je he as —> 
Se i 


— ila’ 
5 my | 


LL, 


| 


Effective control of temperature. 


Cooling/heating chambers inside 
rotor nogs. 


Easily renewable wear plates. 


+ + 


i ae 








FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER I! ENGLAND 
Telegrams: “Calender” Manchester Telephone: East 1415-8 Telex: 66-357 





London Office: 22 Great Smith Street London SWI Telephone: Abbey 3245 Telegrams: Vibrate London Telex: 22250 
Canada: Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd Grahams Lane Burlington Ontario Tel: Nelson 4-2350 Grams: Calender Burlington Ontario 


OVERSEAS AGENTS THROUGHOUT HE WORLD 


P.3904 
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Pan Am’s Big Jet Clippers exten@ 





cutting your flight time 


T IS TRADITIONAL with Pan American, in 
I extending its modern Jet Clipper* serv- 
ice, to provide the finest, fastest service 
where the most people can enjoy it. In addi- 
tion, every Pan American Jet Clipper flight 
offers both deluxe President Special service 


as well as money-saving, low-cost fares. Thi 
Fall, Pan American is adding the new tral 
atlantic non-stop Boeing 707 Intercontine! 
tal to its growing fleet of Jets. The /nie! 
continental is a new longer range, largé 
version of its famous 707 sister ships th 







PA. 
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Byer the world 


aimost in half 


‘mave carried over 180,000 transatlantic pas- 
eset’ When you fly Jet Clipper, you enjoy 
ee singular knowledge that you’re aboard 
¢ world’s fastest, largest, most comfort- 
afgele airliners — flown by the world’s most 
| th \perienced airline. Call your travel agent or 


”AME RiCARN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


NEW YORK 
LONDON 

PARIS 

ROME 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
HONOLULU 
TOKYO 
CARACAS 
ASUNCION 
BUENOS AIRES 
PORTLAND 


SEATTLE 


AND EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 26TH 


FRANKFURT 
BRUSSELS 
AMSTERDAM 
DUSSELDORF 
HAMBURG 


COPENHAGEN 
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A Leyland Comet 


articulated outfit 


carrying a payload of 12 tons. 


LET’S REPEAT IT... 


Repeat orders 
forthe Beaver: 
tractor spotlight : 
the increasing i 
trend towards 

Leyland ‘artics’. 





Latest addition to the Leyland 
range, the new Super-Comet 
is suitable for body lengths up 


to 23’ 6” and payloads of 9 tons. 


The Leploné 
6-wheeled Hippo, 
with its reputation 
for high mileages 
on low fuel con- 
sumption, enjoys 
a world-wide 
popularity. 







...The Jeylan 


is more popular than ever 
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That seems to be the slogan of most 
Leyland operators. Having once bought 
a Leyland, back they come for more. 
And no wonder. Experience has taught 
them that the wide margin of perform- 
ance which characterises every Leyland 
ensures reliability, low maintenance 
cost and a very long trouble-free life... 
and, in fact, in the long run the Leyland 
gives greater transport economy than 
any other truck. 

Whether it is in the 12-ton Comet or 
the big maximum capacity multi-wheelers 
and tractors, you will find that some- 
thing extra which has made the Leyland 
supreme in road haulage transport. Ask 
the men who own them —or better still 
prove it for yourself with a demonstration. 





Leyland Motors Ltd., Leyland, Lancs. 


Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London W.1 + Tel: MAYfair 8561 
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weekends 
aren't 
made for 
work 


Your wife is right, you know... 
week-ends are not made for work. 
So relax. Take in appo and take 

time off. An appo adding/listing 
machine is as good as an hour a 

day to the busy executive ... saves 
time, saves double-checking, saves 
constant control of staff. It also 
proves its figuring in print. Add, 
subtract, list, by hand or electrically, 
with full or simplified keyboard. 
There are some hundred appo 
models to choose from, so you can 
standardise on appo whatever your 
work—a big advantage in your 
expanding business. And that’s just 
the kind of business in which BULMERS 


are at home. Details of the range 
are well worth sending for. Ask, 
too, about appo in automatic data 

processing—the tape control of 


tomorrow’s top management. BUSINESS MACHINES 
Bulmers (Calculators) Limited, 


Empire House, St. Martins-le-Grand, Sculpture by permission of the L.C.C. Central 
London, E.C.1. School of Arts and Crafts 
Telephone: monarch 7994. 


DTV Al2C 





One way in which Kellogg minimises clients’ 
investments in new plants is by using 

scale models as design tools. 

Built by Kellogg’s designers, these 
three-dimensional blueprints eliminate 

planning studies and piping key 

plans, improve designs, facilitate approval, 
promote faster construction and lower operating 
costs. Kellogg has used them in planning 

and erecting plants for many 

clients, including those in the petroleum, chemical 
and metal industries. 

Designing plants with models has replaced 
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conventional drawings of general layout and piping. 
Photographs of the models are 

substituted for drawings. The models 

themselves are used on the . 

job site to save time in explaining construction 
details to workers and for operator training. 
Kellogg International Corporation 

welcomes the opportunity to work with 

clients at any stage of development of a new 

plant from the time the process is first conceived 
through construction. Inquiries concerning the 
co-ordinated KIC services of engineering, 
procurement and construction are cordially invited. 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE « 7-10 CHANDOS STREET +» CAVENDISH SQUARE + LONDON W.! 


SOCIETE KELLOGG * PARIS * THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD * TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION * BUENOS AIRES * COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA * RIO DE JANEIRO 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA * CARACAS 


Subsidicries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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Brr-brrr!..Brr-brrr!.. 


Hullo. Hullo. Hull... oh, is that you, young Stephen? 
Yes! Who is it? Father's not... 
Psst .. . “The Observer’. 
The ... the disturber? 
“THE OB-SER-VER!” 


Minerva? ... Sorry. The line’s a bit faint and crackly. 


THE OBSERVER... 


Don’t tell me you’ve changed our password! 








b 
Oh! Oh—Sir Julian! I say did you get my letter? 


I did, Stephen. Obviously. And most unsettling it was. Now I’m hanged if 
I know what todo... 


Oh. I mean ’'m awfully sorry. It’s not your fault, of course. 













No! Nor yours. Still, the awkward fact remains that my preposterous, 
deluded, self-willed .. . that my brother James has been sending your 
innocent mamma clandestine messages through the, er, Agony Column... 


... Of the Observer. And he still is, Sir Julian! Did you see last week's? 
Frightful rot. I mean somebody's simply got to do something about it. 


So you thought you’d fight him? Hm... Pistols for two, carriage 

in attendance under the dank black elms . . . James squirming on the 
wet grass while the surgeons probe for a bullet in his left calf. I must 
say, it’s rather a pleasing picture. 


Well you see I thought ...I mean... 


I'll tell you what Steve, let’s do it! The more I think about it, more T 
like it. We can’t exactly slaughter him, I suppose, but we might teach him 
a lesson. He’s a poor shot. You’re almost as big as your father now— 
look enormous in the grey light of dawn. Terrifying! Who’s your second? 
Somebody large and silent, I’d suggest. 


Well I did ask my cousin Peter, but he just laughed. He’s nineteen. 
But of course if he knew you were... 


Right. Good. You rope in Peter. I'll work out the details and ring you 
again tomorrow—same time? Right. Must stop now. Got a Tribunal 
to chair in twenty minutes. Leave the weapons to me... And Steve, mind 
—don’t overdo it. No false moustaches. \ 


Oh no! No honestly. Peter wouldn't like that, he’s terribly dignified. 

I say Sir Julian, afterwards, couldn't we get it sort of reported, sort of 
mysteriously, “‘I am informed that two Gentlemen in Surrey...’ that kind 
of thing?...In the Observer, maybe? Peter says it’s the only paper he knows 

that isn’t either all tripe or half fossilised. 


Plain-spoken fellow, this Peter! Not that he’s totally wrong. 
Big readership in the universi... hullo! Hullo, hullo, hullo! Hull... oh, well... 


This is No. 5 in our dramatic serial story ““The Observer and Mrs. X”’. Next Week THE VERDICT IS YOURS! 
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Have you ever considered just how much 
additional valuable storage space you would 
have if goods could be stacked at twice the 
height? With a BEV Electric Fork Lift 
Truck it can be done . .. goods can be trans- 
ported quickly, safely and efficiently, and 


stacked to heights unobtainable with normal 


ACORNFELD ), KIRKBY INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, 
Nr. LIVERPOOL. ELEPHONE : SIMONSWOOD 2634/2 


AND BROADWAY COURT, BROADWAY, LONDON, 
S.W.1. TELEPHONE : ABBEY 2272. 


See lit 
buy it 


! 
' 
| 


installitand 
enjoy it 


a Janitor Boiler | 
means 
home 
comfort 


See the complete range of Janitor solid 
fuel and oij-fired Boilers at the Janitor 
Showrooms, 19, Berkeley St., London, 
W.1.or get full details from your 
Builder’s Merchant or Heating Engineer. 


JANITOR BOILERS LTD - CAMBERLEY - SURREY | 





BERM 
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ELECTRIC FORK 
TRUCKS 


e 
FIXED PLATFORM 
TRUCKS 


e 
ELEVATING 
PLATFORM TRUCKS 


* 
MINING & TUNNELLING 
LOCOMOTIVES 
e 











Type DH45 ’ 

Capacity 4,500lbs. 9% 

Lift 12’ 0” ih 

Fitted with ; 

side shift " 

Fork movement. /§ 
rf 


Ca i. 
fae a , 

p a 
E10 


WR.31 





FLYING 1ST CLASS TO NEW YORK? 


ie 


i ——- 





at no extra cost... * 


Glorious Bermuda! 
On her spacious 
pink sandy 


Simmaculate _ 
golf courses. 


beaches you'll Superb 
laze in luxury. accommodation; 

-- In a climate hotels, 
that averages cottage colonies, 

70 degrees. what-you-will. 
Paradise And Hamilton's | 
for yatching, shopping's | 
angling, world-renowned. 


skin-diving. 





* ask your travel agent for details or write to: 
Depi-£; The Bermuda Travel Information Office, 


6 Lower Regent St.,-London, S.W.1 


it’s easy to go to 
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MORGANITE CARBON VANES MEAN 
CLEAN PAPER 





Photograph by courtesy 
of Rotaprint Ltd. 


The air supply for the paper feed of these Rotaprint offset litho machines at 
Unilever Ltd., is free from oil mist — and the rotary vacuum pumps 
require no maintenance, thanks to the use ofp MORGANITE CARBON VANES. 


Light as aluminium, non-hygroscopic, readily machineable, highly resistant 
to wear and requiring no lubrication — these are some of the special 
properties ofp MORGANITE CARBON VANES. They are especially 
suitable for use in rotary pumps and compressors where 
non-contamination is essential. 


MORGANITE CARBON VANES resist chemical atmospheres and 
corrosive conditions ; withstand high temperature; immersion in liquids ; are 
suitable for inaccessible positions and completely eliminate maintenance. 
They are solving the specific problems of many manufacturers — maybe they 
will solve yours. Please write or telephone for leaflet SD 69, or 

for one of our Technical Advisers to call. 


¢ 





MORGANITE AZ BS 


= MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED, BATTERSEA CHURCH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.11. Telephone: BATtersea 8822 
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Field-work / "2" °@ \ 


/ 
i : \ 
! pM 
i 
i best on Yearlyman’s | 
Advertising is a waste of money, any manu- ; , ! 
facturer will tell you, unless you know what's \ Patent ig Yel lets 4 
going on at the consumer end of the ‘ a i 
business. And to know that, you’ve got to ea a 








/ 
organise some field-work. “ 
Your man goes into the field and starts 
asking questions. Such as ‘Do you use 
1.C.1. Silicones ?’ The other party may be a 
bit slow and say something like ‘No. They 
seem to do best on Pearlyman’s Patent Pig 
Pellets.. But your man is trained to be 
persistent and goes on: ‘Have you no 
experience in the use of I.C.I. Silicone 
Rubber in high-flying aircraft, where ita ; ; —_— 
tolerance of both very high and very low : F 
temperatures makes it invaluable?’ And there dee = “a 
are a lot more questions, heavily loaded, : 
about the use of I.C.I. Silicone Fluids as 
anti-foam agents and as water-repellents 
for clothing and buildings and about I.C.I. 
Silicone Resins for non-stick papers, mould- 
release agents, etc. By this time it’s probably 
getting a bit cold in the field and your man 
wraps up the interview and goes home. 
Next day, he turns in his data and it all has 
to be reconciled and subjected to weighting 
factors and you note down the result, what- ‘ 
ever that may be. Having done this, you can . i a 
waste your money on advertising with a per- 
fectly clear conscience. You can even take 
space in a paper to say... 


Nearly everyone Uses aan SILICONES 


a, 


(whether they know it or not) 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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FLY BEA TO 


Se 


‘LONDON TO 
A STOCKHOLM 


£58. 7. 0 ‘ 


TOURIST RETORN 


OSLO 


£47. 7. 0 


TOURIST RETURN 


COPENHAGEN 


£43. 4. 0 


TOURIST RETURN 


FIRST CLASS AND TOURIST SERVICES 


Fly by BEA for an easier, faster and more comfortable 
trip to Stockholm, Oslo or Copenhagen. Breakfast in 
London and lunch in Scandinavia —it’s as quick as 
that! Whether you choose the exclusive atmosphere 
and extra service of Silver Wing First-class travel or 


the comfort of cheaper Tourist-class accommodation, 
you’ll thoroughly enjoy flying by BEA Viscount. 
Ask your travel agent or nearest BEA office for full 
details of BEA’s many First and Tourist Class services 
to Scandinavia. 


Take a BEA plane 


BEA operates to Scandinavia in association with SAS 










Fifty years ago 
getting started 
was a problem 





Blériot, the great French aviator, made his historic flight 
across the English Channel in 1909. In those days starting a 
flying machine was very much a “hit-and-miss” affair. 
Somebody had to swing the propeller—and get out of the 
way when the engine fired. 

The first World War established the importance of the aero- 
plane beyond all shadow of doubt. As aircraft and engines 
became bigger and more powerful, the problem of starting 
them developed into a highly specialised subject; and with 
the introduction of jet and turbo-jet engines, starting devices 
of a different kind had to be developed. 








































Starting a Boeing 707. Air Partners have been ordered by KLM, 
SAS, Sabena, Air India, Canadair, and Tasman Empire Airlines. 








Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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As the world’s largest manufacturer of compressed air 
equipment Atlas Copco designed the Air Partner—a mobile 
rotary screw compressor—to service the giant jet airliners 
now coming into service. The Air Partner is both simple and 
safe and has eliminated all starting difficulties. 





HOW THE AIR PARTNER WORKS 


With a steady flow of hot air, completely clean and oilfree, 
the Air Partner starts the main jet engines in a few seconds by 
way of an air-driven turbine starter. The Air Partner can also 
be used for air-conditioning the passenger cabin and cockpit, 
and for de-icing wings and fuselage. Simplicity of design 
means that airline personnel anywhere in the world can 
maintain and service this unit. In addition, overhauls are 
kept to a minimum. With this type of compressor—where 
the screws which compress the air never touch—10,000 hours 
is the average running period between overhauls. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the 
manufacture of compressed air equipment and its distribution 
and servicing in 90 countries throughout the world. Group 
Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 
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Reading the Result 
Aright 


HE “don’t knows” had the last word in the election, and the last laugh. 

Quantitatively, most prophets, during the campaign at any rate, were 

proved wrong (the final figures are sorted out and analysed on later pages). 
Qualitatively, the result was precisely what the non-partisans had foreboded ; 
the electors found they had no option but to return the Tories again. The 
significant fact is not that the Tories won, but that Labour lost for the third 
time in a row ; and the important need now is for everybody, in all the parties, 
to draw the right inference from what happened. 

The right inference for the returning Tories is that they have been given a 
new lease of life, a new chance to build upon what they have achieved, with 
much trial and error, over the past eight.years. It is not a mandate merely to 
stand pat, whether at home or abroad. It is an opportunity for the new vigour 
which would have been expected from a new Government, if one had been 
available. That is why the Prime Minister would be quite wrong to limit the 
changes in his Government to those made necessary by personal departures and 
the re-drawing of departmental boundaries. Even those he has made probably 
do not go far enough—or high enough up. 

It was the sincere and very sensible view of at least one of Mr Macmillan’s 
topmost colleagues, long before the election date was decided, that the time 
had come for changes on the front bench, to bring in new blood and to aerate 
older blood afresh. The electors have sentenced the Tories to another four or 
five years of office. That will make a dozen or more years in all; this is as 
likely to be a liability as it is to be an asset, unless much is done now to renew 
not only men but measures and attitudes as well; the time has arrived both 
for the period of Tory reform and adventure which the foundering of Mr Butler’s 
brave policies put off four years ago, and for the truly contemporary policy of 
constructive realism in foreign and colonial dealings which the liquidation of 
the Suez losses should have made possible. 

Mr Macmillan, in less than three years as Prime Minister, has brought off 
deftly practically everything he has attempted, up to October 8th ; now he must 
raise his sights, not lower them. The choice of Mr Butler, in addition to his 
reforming duties in the Government, to be chairman of the Conservative party, 
is a brilliant, hopeful stroke. So, too, is the appointment to the colonies of 
Mr Macleod, the favourite crown prince. But the key choice is the appointment 
of Mr Heath to be Minister of Labour ; from being chief whip, he becomes, or 
should become, chief breakwater against inflation. 

The question which is being asked by—and, very freely, Sensi Labour 
party is whether it may not now have to change the direction of its sights 
altogether. Labour lost—once again. The Conservative share of the total vote 
was very slightly less than in 1955; the big change was the fall in Labour’s 
share, and the rise in the Liberal vote. It is sensible not to be too apocalyptic 
about the implications. The Labour party was not driven from the field ; it 
still has 258 seats in Parliament and over 12 million voters in the country. And 
the Liberals’ toehold in Parliament is no larger now than it was before. 

Nothing new was revealed by the voting. What was shown again, this time 
blatantly, was what had been shown in at least two earlier elections, and it has 
been known by Labour’s best leaders for years. It is that the Labour party 
lacks the magnetic force to attract the pendulum when it swings, as it always 
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does swing, against the Government. The real signific- 
ance of the election result for labour is that all the 
efforts which Mr Gaitskell and some of his colleagues, in the 
less than four years since he became its leader, have not yet 
re-magnetised the party. It still repels the swinging pendulum. 
There is still a long way to go before the Labour party 
becomes a real Opposition and alternative Government again 
— if indeed it ever has been, except once, in 1945, when it had 
been fired in the wartime oven of a coalition. 

The really wrong inference for Labour, in fact, from last 
week’s defeat would be that Mr Gaitskell has been trying to 
re-magnetise the party in the wrong way. The only right 
inference from the defeat—and from the larger Liberal vote 
as well—is that he and his fellow-minded colleagues (who 
include all the best brains both in the party leadership and 
among its younger parliamentarians) have a very great deal 
still to do on the lines already begun before Labour attracts, 
instead of repelling, the swinging voter and the progressive, 
reforming vote. If they can do it, then Labour will be fit 
and ready, as it should be, to rule in its turn. If not, then 
the British electorate will continue indefinitely to have no 
real option when it goes ‘to vote. It would take a very long 
time indeed, even if it were likely, for the Liberal party literally 
and bodily to take the Labour party’s place; what the 
Liberals have done by their larger vote is to get hopefully 
well through a qualifying round. Much more practicable, 
and more in accord with older British precedents, would be 
a drawing-together, loose at first and then tighter, of the two, 
or of sections in them ; the Liberal party itself was produced 
a century ago, and then not quickly, from the amalgam of 
Whigs, Radicals and Peelite Tories. But the indispensable 
requirement of this process, too, is to rid Labour finally of the 
brand image that repels all real radicals, whether progressive- 
minded voters or those Liberal politicians who are progressive- 
minded (not all of them are). 


ABOUR’S repelling features need no new analysis now. 
L There are the vague threats of nationalisation, which 
have become all the vaguer and therefore the more threatening 
as Labour’s belief in the nationalisation gimmick has dwindled. 
There are the boasts about “ socialist” planning, which really 
amount, in a party which in fact rejects outright socialism, 
to no more than promises to protect particular vested 
interests and to restrict competition. There is, inevitably and 
historically, the fact that Labour is tarred with the trade 
union brush ; the trade unions nowadays are not the under- 
dogs, but collectively the nation’s most powerful vested 
interest. There is, finally, the association of Labour in the 
public mind with arbitrary and dictatorial ways ; with the 
assertion of trade union power over individual trade unionists 
and, in any crunch, over the community; and with the 
““ we are masters now ” attitude of Labour local authorities. 

One thing should be made absolutely clear. None of these 
features is necessary, or really relevant, to the modern Labour 
party. Labour is not being asked, by Mr Gaitskell or by 
anybody else, to sacrifice its principles and aims in order to 
catch more supporters and more votes. Rather is it being 
asked to return to its original democratic and reforming 
purposes after frustrating itself on a false trail. Usually the 
false trail is called “socialism.” Actually the Labour party 
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has never been a socialist party in any meaningful sense of 
the word. What happened was this. The party began as a 
combination of working men, non-conformists, idealistic 
reformers and academic thinkers to pursue the interests and 
the aspirations of the industrial poor ; it was based upon the 
trade unions ; and, it should not be forgotten now, was nursed 
politically, half-a-century ago, by the “ Lib-Lab ” association 
with the ruling Liberals. The “ socialist society” which its 
pioneers wrote and talked about, and yearned for, was then 
very like the New Jerusalem and the City of Zion in the 
chapelgoers’ hymns: there would be justice for all and every- 
body would be happy. Even when the Fabians and the 
professors had their way and the New Jerusalem was defined 
and (as always happens in left-wing parties) turned into a 
programme—“ industry for the people,” “ nationalisation of 
the means of production, distribution and trade,” and the 
rest—the simple basis of the Labour party’s following was 
still the old “‘ Lib-Lab ” urge towards justice and betterment ; 
it was not the dictatorship of the proletariat that was being 
sought, but a fair crack of the whip for the working people 
and a fairer deal for the poor: This, and not “ socialism,” 
was the mainspring of Labour’s first and only majority at the 
polls in 1945. 

The trouble is that all politicians, and left-wing loyalists 
and intellectuals more than most, too easily become the 
creatures of their own slogans, which start being mainly 
figurative and are then rationalised into the magical means 
of putting the world to rights. The compulsory task of the 
1945 Government was reconstruction after the war, and 
Labour had to hand the wartime controls. But its necessarily 


“very pragmatic performance of the duties with which it had 


been entrusted became “a great socialist experiment”; and 
in the unmagnanimous emotion of electoral victory at last, 
the work of Mr Attlee’s famous Ministry, for all its many real 
achievements, was distorted and disfigured by the desire to 
prove that the first “ people’s government ” had a new magic 
for remoulding society towards a factitious “equality.” Now, 
after that experience and after three electoral defeats, those 
in the Labour party who think as well as feel know that they 
have no magical means either of controlling events or of 
capturing the people’s votes. What is more, they have been 
compelled by facts to re-examine not only their policies but 
also the premises on which the Labour movement has been 
established: not only to look again, and askance, at nationalisa- 
tion and so-called planning, but also to think again about the 
place in their political reckoning of the trade unions and 
the working poor. 


HE extension of nationalisation, beyond ‘the transport and 

fuel area, where nobody wants to undo what has been 
done; the pretence of long-sighted Whitehall planning, 
beyond the promise (common to all the parties) to shelter, 
generally unwisely, all shorn lambs: these are for the Labour 
party just the sludge left over from the false ideology that 
never really belonged to British Labour. The trade union 
connection, which was never socialist, is much more real; 
that is where the party’s money comes from, as its founding 
fathers did. The challenge to Labour is whether, as the 
Conservatives have done, it can become free from its pay- 
masters in its policies, without losing the pay. Very likely, in 
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the long run, the decision will be made, in the aftermath of 
this latest defeat, not by the Labour party at all, but by the 
trade unions themselves—who have all the time the American 
example of political detachment to measure themselves and 
their interests by. 

But the core of Labour’s reappraisal, which is likely to go 
on for a long time, is evident enough. The trade unions, 
once fighting for their foothold, are now, in the old Tudor 
terminology, over-mighty subjects themselves ; and the work- 
ing class, as such, are no longer either poor or, in their 
instinctive responses, “ working class.” Labour, whether 
allied with the Liberals or not, has to cope politically with 
the social realities of an increasingly affluent society. The 
poor are still with us ; but they are not particularly the working 
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class. Labour began, with Liberal assent, as a party of social 
reform. Such a party, Labour or Liberal or both, is still very 
much needed. But the question is no longer whether the 
solution of poverty and inequity where they appear should 
be “ socialist ’; that, indeed, is irrelevant. The question now 
is whether the social reformers are sincere—and efficient. This 
is the point where Labour and the Liberals (when they can 
sort out their own Tories and protectionists from the real 
radicals) ought in honesty to be able to meet. The old great 
Liberal party was founded on real freedom of choice, in trade 
and for individuals ; now, with the state’s role accepted in 
helping to bring this about, that may very well be the test, in 
the new debate on the left, of both Mr Gaitskell and Mr 
Grimond. 


Just when the British Government is about to turn its 
attention to the split in free Europe, the common market 
is beginning to force the pace 


RADE with Europe has hardly been a subject to set the 
"[ ‘using on fire. Indeed, Europe has been something 
_~™ of a Cinderella in the election. Yet now that it is so 
comfortably back in power, Mr Macmillan’s government can- 
not avoid taking a fresh look at the uncomfortable issue of 
Britain’s relations with the Six. Since the plan for a little 
free trade area became government policy earlier this year, 
the problem of relations with continental western Europe has 
been deliberately pushed into the background; yet it has 
remained obvious that those relations will tend to get worse 
if nothing is done to make them better. There have been 
indications this week that the Government now intends to 
address itself to the subject. Industry and both the major 
parties have supported the Stockholm group on the assumption 
that it is a first step towards a wider arrangement. The prob- 
lem of building a bridge between the two groups will not 
wait for long. Mr Maudling, deservedly promoted to the Board 
of Trade, now has a second chance. . 

Part of the trouble is that the position in Europe will not 
keep still ; while thought is being given to the division that 
exists, forces are at work to widen it further. A new urgency 
has, indeed, been given to the matter by the unexpectedly 
dynamic qualities which the common market is beginning to 
show. For some time the “ Europeans” across the channel 
have been wondering how to give the community a new 
impulse. L’Europe des patries of M. Debré’s philosophy is 
not the banner they would have chosen, and the three 
communities, especially the parent at Luxemburg, have plainly 
been handicapped in their operation by the political caution 
which now inspires the governments. It was in response to 
this feeling that this week M. Wigny, the Belgian foreign 
minister, laid before his fellow ministers a series of proposals 
designed to provide the new impulse. 

Not all the ideas recently canvassed in Brussels, it is true, 
seem likely to be carried out. The idea of a new common body 
for forming foreign policy, which received some publicity in 
the summer, and which apparently enjoyed French backing, 


has so far broken against Dutch opposition. The Dutch cling 
doggedly to the idea that such political consultation must take 
place in a broader context, such as Western European Union. 
Another new idea—that there should be direct elections to the 
parliament of the Six—is likely to take some time to realise. 
This is not a plan for federation now. Its inspiration is the 
more limited feeling that the economic community itself can- 
not function well unless its institutions, and notably the com- 
mission, have the additional backing of a parliament whose 
members have a direct popular mandate and more time for 
European affairs. Today the political climate seems unfavour- 
able for even this limited advance. Nor is it at all likely 
that plans for a common currency will be realised in measur- 
able time, even though they too might be put into effect in 
modest gradual stages which follow naturally on from 
convertibility. These are all, at this stage, aspirations. 


_ one major development is definitely on the cards; 
that is, a shortening of the common market timetable, 
so that the whole process of evolving a single market takes 
six to eight years instead of twelve. Final decisions have not 
yet been taken, but plans drafted by the commission in Brusse!s 
envisage the creation of a single market by 1965, instead of 
1970. The pace of integration in agriculture, and the whcle 
institutional timetable, would similarly be quickened. The 
idea has the backing of all six governments. 

It hardly needs saying that these plans, if they are carried 
out, will also hasten the separation of the two groups in 
Europe, if nothing is done meanwhile to bridge the gap. The 
Stockholm group can speed up its plans, in turn, to keep pace 
with the Six, but that in itself will hardly solve the problem. 
When the European Free Trade Association first saw the light 
some people hoped that it would quickly prompt the Six to 
change their minds about the bigger free trade area plan which 
they had, in effect, rejected. In practice, the first response 
from Brussels has been a further demonstration of the will to 
push on alone ; perhaps that was to be expected. 
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It is true that the European Commission has just produced 
some new proposals on the community’s relations with the 
world at large. The ideas it put forward in March aroused 
little enthusiasm either inside the community or outside. Now, 
after six months of internal argument, Professor Hallstein has 
won considerable support for some new ideas which do repre- 
sent an advance. In the field of quotas in particular the com- 
mission has taken a big step forward. One of M. Monnet’s 
special contributions to the European edifice was the apprecia- 
tion that its success depended on American backing. Today 
the dollar is weaker than it was then, and the United States 
is pressing, very reasonably, for the abolition of discrimination 
against dollar goods. In March the commission made a first 
response to the pressure of its critics in Gatt by suggesting 
some enlargement of quotas on a world-wide basis. Now, with 
America in mind, it has proposed that quotas be gradually 
abolished altogether. 


The proposal has still to be acted upon; its realisation 
depends on the governments. But when one recalls the violent 
theological dispute that raged over quotas at the turn of the 
year, the commission’s new view, that quotas should go alto- 
gether, is indeed a welcome change. It is also a good omen for 
the meeting of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
which starts next week in Tokyo, where the United States may 
perhaps lead the attack on quota discrimination in Europe. One 
of the crucial trading tasks of European governments in the 
next two years will be to respond to America’s appeals and thus 
block the danger of an American slide back into protectionism. 
Here is a first move by the community in the right direction. 


Yet within Europe itself the trading problem remains 
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BRIBERY AND REFORM 


It is clear that Lord Brougham is more impressed by the need 
q of putting an end to bribery, than by the necessity of extending 

the franchise. The former he regards as the pressing duty of 
reforming an evident evil,—the latter as an attempt to obtain a 
possible, but rather speculative advantage. He clearly thinks it would 
be wiser to delay lowering our franchise till we have removed the 
evils which we know to exist among the inferior part of those who 
possess it at present. First, he would say, make such laws and 
regulations as will make bribery impossible, and then see if you cannot 
with propriety extend your franchise system. There is something 
of the shrewd caution of age in these remarks, but we can by no means 
agree with them. The claim of the artisan classes to a representation 
in Parliament has always been that they are pre-eminently an in- 
corruptible class, and this claim is substantially valid. Their means 
are ample for their wants; their scale of living is moderate; direct 
taxation does not reach them; they have more money of their own 
than any but the highest of the middle classes. They are, therefore, 
less accessible than many other classes to the incentives to corruption, 
and they are also more accessible to the intellectual considerations 
which restrain men from being bribed. In many cases, at least, they 
have political opinions, and experience shows that it is much more 
rare for a man to take a bribe to vote against a real conviction, than 
it is for a man who has no opinion at all to vote for the candidate who 
will give him most. Such being the case, we think Lord Brougham 
completely wrong in hinting that we ought to refuse, even for an hour, 
a representation to this comparatively unpurchaseable class, because 
other classes who are willing to be bought have the franchise now. 
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unsolved, and with no solution in sight. That was only too 
apparent at a recent seminar of editors in Brussels, organised 
by the International Press Institute. One of the speakers was 
M. Georges Villiers, President of the French patronat, who 
gave a notable account of the attitudes of French industry 
today. In a sense he said much that was encouraging. In 
marked contrast with the views expressed by so many French 
industrialists as recently as a year ago, he gave warm backing 
to the common market. French industry today, he explained, 
was at last competitive. Within the community as well, one 
hears much to bear out the view that there has been a striking 
change in French attitudes in the past nine months. Com- 
petitive in price at last, French industry can look forward to 
quota liberalisation with relative equanimity. For the same 
reason the French employers can afford to accept a shortened 
timetable for the common market. 


Y ET the French remain impenitent opponents of the idea 
of any sort of free trade area. The European Free Trade 
Association has changed nothing there, M. Villiers remarked, 
and the commission of the community evidently shares his 
view. The community may be prepared to get rid of quotas 
on a world-wide basis, and to talk about tariffs in Gatt as well ; 
but at present those who make its policy show no readiness at 
all for a multilateral negotiation on a broader European basis. 
Indeed, the latest proposals seem designed to evade such a 
negotiation. That the community is determined to disarm its 
critics by playing a dynamic and liberal part in world trade 
is good. But it is discouraging, to those who hoped for a free 
trade area or something like it, that the men who mould com- 
munity policy appear so fastidious in their desire to avoid 
contamination by any sort of wider grouping in Europe. 

The gulf between the two groups in western Europe, and 
between the two views of how to close it, thus yawns as wide 
as ever. In Stockholm the negotiations on the little free trade 
area are going ahead, and the group has every chance of being 
set up next year. Once it is set up, there is no reason to believe 
there will be any clash or crisis—like that of last December— 
to bring the disagreeable implications of the split in Europe to 
light and precipitate new thinking. The ill-effects, economic 
and political, will be felt gradually, though now, it appears, at 
an accelerated pace. Yet the need for a bridge remains. As one 
of the Stockholm group committed to work with its six new 
partners, the British government, when it seeks to settle its 
own relationship with the European community, must now 
find an answer that fits all the seven, too. But there is still no 
reason why all the same terms should apply to all the 
members of a wider grouping, why Finn and Austrian should 
necessarily be linked with the European community under 
exactly the same formule as Briton and Dane. 

Apparently the Government does now intend to pay 
more attention to its relations with western Europe than it has 
in the past, as indeed it should. But good intentions, and 4 
willingness to co-operate on an inter-governmental basis, are 
probably not enough to do the trick. The political assumptions 
and aims which are so exciting an inspiration to Europeans 
inside the community are also a formidable wall against those 
left outside. It is difficult to see the present or any other British 

government, so long as it cannot bring itself to share those 
aims, finding a complete answer to its European problem. 
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Which Way to Disarmament ? 


The new British and Soviet proposals give the 
UN Assembly a chance of probing deeply into the real 
difficulties—and some guidance towards solutions 


ONFIRMED in office, Mr Selwyn Lloyd now faces one 
C sector of the field of diplomacy in which he ranks as 
a veteran; yet there has been a great change since 
the days when, as Minister of State, he conducted the British 
case in the United Nations’ disarmament debates. Swinging 
round, a vast orbit, Russian disarmament policy has now 
reached a point almost exactly opposite to its position of five 
years ago. From the end of the war until 1954, the many 
Soviet proposals that were put forward were all variations on a 
single theme : first of all, the bomb must go. The Khrushchev 
plan that is now before the United Nations Assembly is 
distinguished by one outstanding feature: the bomb would 
be the last thing to go. Only in the third and last phase of 
the programme, when all the world’s armies, navies and air 
forces had been done away with, would the nuclear stockpiles 
and the long-range rockets be tackled and production of 
weapons of mass destruction stopped. 

The postwar Soviet tactics were logical enough, if crude 
and short-sighted. The “ Baruch” plan, which would have 
stopped the nuclear arms race at the very beginning, was 
rejected outright as being a devilish machination of American 
big business. It is ironic that this brainchild of Dr Oppen- 
heimer and Mr Lilienthal was so misunderstood ; but their 
plan instantly aroused the familiar Russian suspicion, 
then at fever pitch, of any prospect of foreigners gaining rights 
of free movement on Russian soil. Soviet diplomacy then 
concentrated on a “ban the bomb” demand, which was 
doubly unacceptable to the western nations, and to most 
others. First, it would have kept the degree of international 
supervision down to so low a level that “top-secret ” states 
like Russia would have obvious advantages ; secondly, if the 
bomb went first, Russia would have equally obvious advan- 
tages in any “ conventional ” conflict. 

The first of these difficulties has still to be overcome. The 
second has changed as Russia’s own nuclear armoury has 
expanded. In 1955 the Soviet government ceased to put 
the elimination of nuclear arms first; its 1956 proposals 
dropped the point altogether, advocating partial reductions 
in conventional forces and setting aside the nuclear problem 
as too difficult for early solution. By then the western govern- 
ments were already showing more anxiety than the Russians 
for an early stop to the nuclear arms race. Now, with the 
new Khrushchev plan, the discrepancy is wider still. 

While the Russians have thus, in effect, come round from 
One extreme to the other, the western negotiators have argued 
Pretty consistently that a balance must be kept between nuclear 
and conventional factors in any general disarmament plan. 
The new British outline of proposals, presented to the United 
Nations assembly by Mr Selwyn Lloyd on September 17th, 
Preserves this balance. Under the British plan, reduction of 
both kinds of armament would proceed side by side. 

As progress is made in dealing with remaining stocks of nuclear 

Weapons, there would be the final reductions of conventional 


armaments and military manpower to the levels required for 

internal security purposes only. 
Most members of the United Nations have generally proved 
sympathetic to the argument for balance. Balance, however, 
means relative complexity. It is the shining simplicity of 
the new Soviet proposals—as of earlier ones—that attracts 
the eye. The day after the Soviet leader’s speech, the whole 
world knew that he had proposed total disarmament. How 
many people were then aware that the British Foreign 
Secretary, only a few hours earlier, had also proposed total 
disarmament—right down to the same level ? 


PECULATION about the sincerity of Mr Khrushchev’s speech 
S is irrelevant. He does need disarmament, in order to free 
the manpower and economic resources which he must have 
to make good his promises. Equally clearly, he shudders, 
as his predecessors shuddered, at the idea of an international 
inspectorate robbing him of the secrecy and insulation which 
are the strongest weapons in the Soviet military and political 
armoury. International inspection and control have, of course, 
been accepted by the Russians ever since 1947, in principle. 
To translate this acceptance into practice is the problem. The 
Geneva talks on monitoring a suspension of nuclear tests will 
celebrate their first birthday in a fortnight’s time. Those 
talks have shown how laborious the translation can be. 

For the first five months, Mr Tsarapkin argued that the 
“* international ” inspection already agreed in principle meant 
that all the monitoring done in Russia would be done by 
Russians ; and when the patient Mr Wadsworth and Mr 
Ormsby-Gore breached that dyke, they still found themselves 
facing a series of other hastily thrown up defence works. 
Agreement on monitoring nuclear explosions may yet be 
reached ; but the exercise has already revealed how much 
spadework has to be done to dig out of the Russians what 
they really mean when they agree to inspection. 

This bears directly on the problem of detecting and destroy- 
ing stocks of nuclear weapons. A tank division is not easy 
to hide ; nor a plant producing fissionable material for rockets 
or bombs. But, once a nuclear weapon has been made, it is 
easily concealed. The new British disarmament plan views 
this realistically. Like earlier western proposals, it gives 
priority to the “cut-off”—the relatively easy halting of 
all manufacture of nuclear ‘weapons. It suggests that the 
reduction of existing stocks should begin with a supervised 
transfer of successive quotas of fissionable material to peaceful 
uses. Clearly, this could proceed without waiting for universal 
inspection ; there is a sizeable concession to the Russians here. 
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When a fair amount of progress had been made in this 
direction, the feasibility of detecting and eliminating all 
remaining nuclear stocks would be re-examined; and an 
incentive to bring all stocks out into the open would be 
provided, as Mr Lloyd’s words quoted above show. 


Mr Khrushchev’s proposals, in contrast, skim right over 
this problem. It has always defeated the Russians, and 
they have several times contradicted themselves most curiously 
on the point. Up to 1954 they argued that the total elimina- 
tion of nuclear stocks was perfectly feasible. In May, 1955, 
they suddenly declared that no control system could ensure 
total elimination ; but they rejected a British proposal, made 
three months later, for a joint scientific investigation of the 
possibilities, and swung back to demanding the very thing 
they had said was impossible. In June, 1957, Mr Khrushchev 
himself said publicly that detection of all hidden stocks could 
not be ensured ; in December, 1958, he repeated this to two 
British MPs, adding that the crucial thing was therefore the 
production cut-off ; but in between these dates, the Soviet 
delegation had broken off the 1957 London disarmament talks 
on precisely the opposite argument. 

To find out where Mr Khrushchev now stands on this issue 
should be one of the UN assembly’s priority tasks ; for unless 
he can offer some new and foolproof way of detecting hidden 
stocks, his whole plan could leave a disarmed world at the 
mercy of whichever government (or military clique) was 
unscrupulous and secretive enough to keep a few nuclear 
weapons tucked away up its sleeve. 

Mr Lloyd’s plan does not involve this risk. As well as 

gearing the last phase of conventional disarmament to the 
' progress of the ferreting out of nuclear stocks, it calls for 
the building up of an international control organ which would 
not be confined to watching over disarmament, but would be 
given positive functions and responsibilities in the maintenance 
of international peace. The Khrushchev proposals, as the 
accompanying table shows, make no provision in this respect. 
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The UN assembly needs to go into this question in some 
depth. When no nation possesses forces capable of doing 
anything more than maintain internal order, how is observance 
of this rule to be enforced ? 

It will be tricky enough to reach agreement on the size of 
the forces that each government claims for internal security. 
The governments of Spain, Iraq, Hungary, South Africa, both 
Vietnams, and China could presumably make out convincing 
claims for large forces ; those of Canada, Norway, Holland, 
and other democracies could not. Must the formula work 
out so that the more unpopular a regime is, the greater its 
military power ? 

The British plan seeks to avert this by actually transferring 
quotas of discarded armaments to the custody of the inter- 
national control organ, and steadily extending the organ’s 
peace-keeping authority. When Mr Ormsby-Gore enters the 
UN disarmament debate next week, one hopes he will 
elaborate. But here again, unfortunately, Soviet hackles are 
easily raised. Pravda has published an attack on 

. the so-called Lloyd Plan, in which the British Foreign 

Secretary proposes the establishment of an international police 

force, armed to the teeth, and given the task of suppressing 

peoples who have decided to alter the social system . . . an inter- 
national police force standing guard over the capitalist order. Let 

us, however, hope that common sense will prevail. . . . 

Let us, indeed. Common sense dictates that the world will 
not disarm until there is some assurance that, disarmed, it 
will not be at the mercy of the first bunch of trigger-happy 
thugs who perceive the possibilities of the situation. And a 
glance at Mr Lloyd’s UN speech is enough to show that he 
provided no basis for Pravda’s imaginative invention. 

It will not be easy to persuade the Russians to discuss in 
a reasonable and dispassionate way the logical implications 
of their own ideas about disarmament. But the effort has to 
be made. And if the UN assembly is not to abdicate its 
responsibilities altogether, it is there, and now, that the effort 
should be initiated. 





BRITISH AND RUSSIAN DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS 


Common Goal: Total disarmament, except for forces needed to maintain internal order. 
Common Method: Three phases (Ph.!, Ph.2, Ph.3). The first British phase is, however, mainly one of fresh studies of unresolved problems; 
these studies are not listed here. 





RUSSIAN 


BRITISH 


RUSSIAN BRITISH 


Conventional Arms 


Ph.I: Halt tests, and extend agreement (Proposal to halt tests is made separately | Ph.|: (a) Limit forces of major powers; ; Ph.1: (a) a China, USA, USSR to 
to other nations. from main disarmament plan.) (b) Find formulae for limiting all *7 mn. men, France and 
arms; UK to 650,000; 
(b) Hold conference to fix 
limits for others, then apply. 


Nuclear Arms 


(c) Hand over quotas of arms to 
Control Organ. 


Ph.2: Agree on forces needed to 
maintain internal order, and abolish 
all others. 


Ph.2: (a) Stop production; 
(b; Begin disposing of existing 
stocks. 


Ph.2: Reduce by instalments. 


Ph.3: Abolish all forces, except internal _ 
order ones, in step with disposal of 
remaining nuclear stocks. 


Ph.3: Review chances of detecting all 
remaining stocks, and dispose of as 
much as possible. 


Ph.3: (a) Stop production; 
(b) Dispose of stocks. 





| 
| 


Inspection and Control Keeping International Peace 


Ph.I: Survey existing military strengths, Ph.1I: Inspection only to “appropriate” | Ph.I: Hand over quotas of arms to Control | — 
to obtain formulae for limitation. | extent. Organ. | 


Ph.2: (a) Control Organ to supervise all | Ph.2: Inspection only to “appropriate” Ph.2: Develop Organ’s ability to keep the —_ 
reductions. | extent. peace. 
(b) Inspection system to avert 
surprise attacks. 





Ph.3: Organ in final form. Ph.3: When disarmament is complete, 
Organ will have free access to all 


objects of control. 


Ph.3: Organ’s peace-keeping ability fully — 
developed. 
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How the 





ast Thursday 1.1 million more people went to the polls than 
. in 1955, but 201,000 fewer people voted Labour. The 
Conservatives’ vote rose by 452,000 and the Liberals’ by 
920,000 (partly because there were 107 more constituencies with 
Liberal candidates), while the vote for nationalists and other 
oddities declined by 68,000. Per constituency contested the Labour 
vote fell by 324, the Tory vote rose by 620 and the Liberal vote 
rose by 1,002. 

The historical peculiarity of the 1950s thus stands confirmed: 
Britain has a principal Opposition party which has gone on losing 
yotes even while out of office. In every other general election 
since adult suffrage began, save only these last two, the government 
of the day has lost some seats when it has gone to the country 
at the end of a full parliamentary term. There is no doubt that 
the raw material for a swing against the Conservative Govern- 
ment existed in 1959; by the beginning of last week, as both 
the public opinion polls and the canvassers of all parties suggested, 
the dissidents against both the Tories and Labour were gathered 
in the army of the “don’t knows.” On October 8th these don’t 
knows had to decide which sort of government they would really 
dislike more. They made their decision in three broad regional 
groupings : 

(1) Across the whole of the south and midlands of England and 
northwards, through Yorkshire, they came down heavily in favour 
of the Government. Among the 25 regions in our table, the 
biggest net swings from Labour to Conservative were in the 
Black Country (3.15 per cent), Greater London (2.25 per cent), 
and the Yorkshire woollen district, the East Midlands, the northern 
home counties, and mid-southern England (all between 1.6 and 
1.7 per cent). Within these groupings, the biggest individual 
swings to Conservative seem to have occured in Labour-held seats 
rather than in Tory-held ones ; Labour members who have studied 
their voting returns in detail agree that it was in the wards 
where workers in the motor car or other newer industries were 
thickest on the ground that the swings against them were heaviest 
compared with last time, In London it was particularly notable 
that it was areas where factory workers live that showed the 
heaviest swings against Labour (Shoreditch 6.4 per cent, Edmonton 
6.1 per cent, Dagenham 4.9 per cent), while the Tory suburbs 
swung much less dramatically (South Croydon 1.2 per cent, 
Wimbledon 1.3 per cent, even the Prime Minister’s Bromley only 
1.8 per cent), 

(2) In areas of the country less markedly affected by 
recent industrial change—e.g. Scotland outside the industrial belt, 
some truly rural parts of England and Wales, watering places and 
seaside resorts—there was a much smaller net swing to the Tories ; 
indeed sometimes there was a small swing the other way. The 
‘WoO marginal east coast resorts that swung to the Tories— 
Lowestoft (a Tory gain) and Yarmouth—were not really excep- 
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tions to this; the Tories secured these because they picked up 
the fishing port swing, which Grimsby and Hull also showed. The 
cod war was presumably a factor here. 

(3) In only three broad categories of constituencies were there 
definite swings to Labour. These were in industrial Scotland, 
the Lancashire cotton area, and in coal mining districts (passim, 
but see the figures in our table for the English border counties, 
south Scotland, and the sharply reduced Tory swings in Durham 
and the Yorkshire coal and steel districts compared with neighbour- 
ing areas). Broadly speaking, Labour picked up extra votes com- 
pared with 1955 only where it was thought of as the protectionist 
party for the dying industries of coal and cotton, which is a queer 
position for a left-wing party to be in and not a very hopeful 
augury for its political future. It is now Labour that is showing 
some signs of being driven back to its Celtic fringes. 


The Flowing Tide 


} eit of these: regional differentiations—which meant that 
there was a net swing to Labour in 178 seats, against a net 
swing to Tory in 436—some people have said that this election 
has killed the myth of the extraordinary homogeneity of the British 
electorate. But surely the evenness of the swing within regions 
and as between constituencies of broadly similar prosperity has 
shown precisely the opposite. Right up to the Thursday morning 
neither of the parties knew which way the don’t knows would turn. 
What strange telepathy was it that caused waverers as between 
Bournemouth and Blackpool, as between Darlington and Dorking, 
or even for that matter as between neighbouring constituencies in 
London, to divide their allegiance at the final count in almost 
exactly the same way ? So even was the tide, once the regional 
quirks had been recognised, that the electronic computers which 
had been fed with figures could consistently prophesy a Tory 
majority of between 100 and 110 as soon as they had digested the 
first 15 results; and human brains could attain an even more 
detailed standard of prediction. For the seats that fell were nearly 
all in the statistically predictable places. 

The Economist’s table of the week before last had listed the 
59 Labour seats that seemed most vulnerable before the event. At 
a fairly early stage during the announcement of results it became 
apparent that one should cross off this table the 15 Lancashire 
seats, the 7 Scottish seats, probably the 2 Norfolks, and 2 with 
coal mining areas. That left 1o of the original nineteen Labour 
seats in the column we had marked as most vulnerable, and 9 of 
these duly fell ; it left 11 of the nineteen seats in the second column 
marked as only slightly less vulnerable, and 8 of these duly fell ; 
it left 12 of the twenty-one seats in the third column, and 6 of 
them duly fell. And these accounted for 23 of the 26 Labour 
losses. Of the 23, seven were in the Midlands, eight in London 
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and the south, and the other eight comprised two Bristols, three 
north-eastern seats, Keighley (in Yorkshire), Lowestoft and 
suburban Swansea. - 

The other three Tory gains were in one Nottingham and 
two Birmingham seats, which were outside our table but were 
victims of the exceptional Midlands swing referred to above. 
Labour captured from the Tories the 4 most vulnerable Scottish 
seats and 2 most vulnerable Lancashire seats that had been marked 
in our table. The statistics of the new Parliament suggest that in 
the next general election Labour will theoretically need to gain an 
even swing of less than 3 per cent in order to win; but so 
many of the Conservatives’ newly captured marginals are in the 
Midlands and south that, if the new Government can keep the 
industrial revolution round Birmingham and London thrusting 
forward between now and 1964, it will not be easy to turn it out 
of power, 


The Liberal Advance 


HE Liberals have reason to feel pleased with their performance 

in this election ; their average share of the vote in the 217 
seats that they contested was just under 16.9 per cent, compared 
with 15.1 per cent in the 110 seats that they contested in 1955. 
In the 91 seats that they fought in both 1955 and 1959, their 
average share of the vote rose from 16.5 to 19.6 per cent ; in the 
126 seats where they made new appearances in 1959, they piled 
up the very respectable newcomers’ proportion of 14.9 per cent 
of the vote. Aided by the fact that they contested nearly twice 
as Many constituencies as in 1955, the Liberals picked up in all 
3.2 per cent more of the national vote than last time (see table), 
while the Tories’ proportion fell by 0.3 per cent, Labour’s pro- 
portion fell by 2.6 per cent, and the proportion of Sinn Feiners 
and others fell by 0.3 per cent. This difference of 2.3 per cent 
between the fall in the Tories’ share of the vote and Labour’s 
share provides the statistical justification for the estimate that 
there was an overall swing of some 1.1 per cent from Labour to 
Conservative. 

In seats that the Liberals fought both in 1955 and 1959 (and in 
which they increased their share of the poll), the Labour share 
of the vote dropped by 3 per cent and the Tories’ share by 0.8 
per cent ; in seats where Liberals made new interventions, Labour’s 
share of the vote dropped by 7.8 per cent and the Tories’ share 
by 7.1 per cent. Some people have deduced from the former 
statistic that Liberals drew to themselves nearly four former Labour 
votes for every former Tory vote—and thus damaged Mr Gaitskell 
much more than Mr Macmillan. This is nonsense. Even in the 
broad national picture the net swing to the Tories was smaller in 
seats where Liberals re-appeared than in straight fights, it was 
much smaller in seats with new Liberal interventions (only 0.35 
per cent), and the Tory swing was biggest in seats where Liberals 
dropped out ; when allowance is made for regional variations it 
becomes even clearer that most Liberal candidacies in this election 
were more harmful to the Conservatives than to Labour. 

The best way of checking up on this point is by sample 
examination of neighbouring constituencies. Thus in marginal 
Wandsworth Central (where there was Liberal intervention) the 
net swing from Labour to Conservative was only 0.9 per cent, 
while in marginal Wandsworth Clapham (which is practically the 
same place next door, but where there was no Liberal) the swing 
from Labour to Conservative was 2.5 per cent. In Birmingham 
Perry Barr (with Liberal intervention) the swing to Conservative 
was 2 per cent, in Birmingham Yardley (without a Liberal) it was 
5 per cent. In Sowerby (where there was again a Liberal 


candidate) the net swing to the Tories was 0.9 per cent, in 
neighbouring Keighley (where the Liberal of 1955 dropped out) 
it was 4.3 per cent. There were some exceptions to this general 
trend, including some places in north-east England where Labour 
did seem to do better. in seats without Liberal candidacies than in 
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seats with them ; but, on average, and over most of the country 
the Conservafives appear to have marked up a one, two or even 
three per cent larger swing when Liberals did not appear. 

The Liberals’ own special disappointment was that they stil] 
came out of this election holding only six seats; they gained 
North Devon but lost Torrington. In three of the six Celtic 
fringe seats which they had seriously hoped to win, their vote was 
slightly lower than last time, and only in Merioneth did they do 
really significantly better. Their springboard created by this 
election, however, is that there are now 27 constituencies in which 
they have come second to a Conservative or Labour incumbent, 
compared with only 7 last time. Moreover, Liberals have now 
reached the stage where their candidates can fairly generally be 
expected to get between 15 and 20 per cent of the vote in con- 
stituencies all over the country ; if they can make one more heave, 
up to a general expectation of getting over 25 per cent of the 
vote, people are going to begin to ponder the possibility of their 
winning three-cornered contests in the most surprising places. 


New Towns 


NE of the commonest conclusions that has been drawn from 

this election is that as soon as industrial workers have moved 
into the cosy atmosphere of brand’ new council housing estates 
or the new towns, they have promptly voted Tory. In Billericay, 
Epping, Hitchin, Hemel Hempstead and Hornchurch it was 
commonly supposed that the influx of new town tenants would 
bring Tory majorities sharply down ; instead, in all these places, 
Tory majorities have obstinately gone up. But the proper sum 
to work out in all these places is surely to apply first the general 
2.25 per cent pro-Tory swing in greater London to the old part 
of the electorate, and to examine how the new town tenants 
probably voted after making allowance for that. 

The conclusion that emerges is that in Epping (Harlow new 
town) and Billericay (Basildon new town), as well as in most of the 
suburban areas with large new council housing estates, rather more 
new entrants still did vote Labour than Tory; in Hemel 
Hempstead they split about evenly, and in Hitchin (Stevenage 
new town) and Hornchurch (with new housing, largely for 
employees at Dagenham motor works) the Tories did unexpectedly 
well. In all of the new towns the Liberal vote was quite high. 
About half of the inhabitants of the new towns have come off 
London’s council housing lists (and one would expect them to be 
preponderantly Labour), but the other half—including young tech- 
nicians and some young professional people—have followed their 
firms there and might well be rather more Tory-inclined than 
workers who stayed behind. Undoubtedly, there has been some 
tendency for more workers to vote Tory as they have moved into 
more comfortable surroundings, as indeed there has been a small 
swing to the right in council housing estates throughout the land. 
But, so far as one can see, conversions of former Labour men (or 
probably more usually women) on both existing and new council 
estates have rarely been greater than about 4 or 5 per hundred; 
and, on the figures available, one is not prepared to say that the 
conversions in most of the new towns themselves have been 
massively greater than that. 


People, Polls, Issues 

s the correspondents of The Economist went round the 
A country in this election, they were often told by proud 
Labour agents that their local MP, however obscure nationally, was 
so well-beloved in his constituency that he would transcend any 
national tide ; in almost every case where this point was cited, 
it has proved to be quite untrue. Indeed, the two Labour cat- 
didates who most tenaciously and successfully held on to marginal 
constituencies were generally regarded by local informed opinion 
Continued on page 218 
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Votes and Seats of the Parties 


In the table below the country has been divided for the purposes of comparison into twenty-five regions, based on social and economic homogeneity, although 
widely different in size and population. 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE REGIONS is generally clear but some details of the boundaries are as follows : Greater London includes all boroughs adjacent 
to County of London. Northern Home Counties extends as far as Berks (excluding Abingdon and Newbury), S. Bedford and, in Essex, to Epping, Chelmsford and 
Southend. Mid-Southern England includes the rest of Berks and all Dorset except West Dorset. South-West England includes Bristol and S. Gloucester. Eastern Counties 
includes the rest of Bedford, Peterboro’, Huntingdon and Isle of Ely. Black Country includes Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Coventry and adjacent boros. also 
Cannock, Solihull, Sutton Coldfield and Nuneaton. N.W. Midlands includes Salop, rest of Stafford and Cheshire up to Chester, Runcorn, Knutsford and Macclesfield. 
Manchester and District includes Eccles, Middleton and Prestwich, Oldham, Stalybridge and Hyde, Cheadle, Altrincham and all boros. contained within these. 
Merseyside includes Crosby, Huyton, St. Helens, Widnes and all Wirral constituencies. Rest of Lancashire excludes Barrow and Morecambe and Lonsdale. Yorks 
Woollen District includes Sowerby, Keighley, Leeds, Wakefield, Colne Valley and boros. contained within these. Yorks Coal and Steel District includes everything in 
W. Riding south of Penistone, Hemsworth, Normanton, Barnsley and Don Valley. Durham and Teesside includes Middlesbrough and Cleveland. Tyneside includes all 
constituencies on the River Tyne as far as Consett on one bank and Newcastle on the other. Glamorgan and Monmouth includes Lianelly. Clydeside includes Glasgow, 
Greenock, Dumbarton and all Lanarkshire except Lanark. Southern Scotland includes everything else south of Stirling and Fife. 

THE PARTIES HAVE BEEN DIVIDED as follows : Conservative includes Cons. and Lib., Cons. and Lib-Nat., Unionist and Lib-Nat. Labour includes Labour 


and Co-op. but not Lab. Ind. or ILP. Under Others are grouped all candidates who would not accept or would not be accorded the whip of any of the three main parties 
if returned to Westminster. 


Two Conservative unopposed seats in Northern Ireland in 1950 and four in 195! are excluded. 














| CONSERVATIVES | LABOUR LIBERALS OTHERS | Total |, %o swing 
se | PALS ai Poll as [from previous 
REGIONS | Year | F | a le | % of fea 
| | ° 
Votes % of | Seats| Votes 34 Seats | Votes %o of Seats Votes Zool Seats — | (+) or 
} | | Labour (—) 
Greater London.......cccccsees 1951 | 2,149,559 | 47:2| 46 | 2,294,840 | 50-4 49 | 85,328 | 1-9 25,361 0-6! ... | 8t-l +0-34 
| 1955 1,987,535 | 49-0 50 | 1,959,936 | 48-3 47 | 98395 2-4 13,270 0-3) ... | 73-8 +1-99 
| 1959 1,973,975 49-1 | 55 | 1,765,756 43-9 42 265,983 6-6 15,696 0-4. ... | 75-4 +2-25 
Northern Home Counties....... 1951 663,093 54-1) 21 549,131 | 44-8) 5 12,454 1-0 83-5 +1-°14 
1955 | 677,975 | 54-1 | 24 536,099 | 42:8 | 4 39,587 | 3-2 79-8 +1-01 
1959 760,261 52-9} 26 548,932 38-2) 2 128,999 9-0 81-8 +1-69 
Southern Home Counties ....... | 1951 1,056,535 | 60-5 | 32 | 666,046 38:2 4 23,383 | 1-3 2 a io | +1-60 
| 1955 | 1,014,555 | 61-7| 34 | 592,562 | 36-0 3 30,490 | 1-9 6514, 04 1. | 765 | +1-66 
| 1959 | 1,065,500 | 59-5 35 565,002 31:5 2 161,699 9-0 oad aa we | 78-7 | 40-03 
| | | | | 
Mid-Southern England .........- 1951 623,425 55-8; 21 | 449,064, 40:2 3 44,865 | 4-0 81-5 +1-19 
| 1955 618,643 57-0| 23 | 411,599 37:9) 2 55.641 5-1 “ad ais a) ae +1-73 
1959 660,001 57-3; 23 | 403,070 35:0 2 86,293 7-5 2,707 | 0-2/| ... | 77-7 +1-62 
South-West England .........++: | 1951 710,669 52-6| 23 | 563.775 41-7, 7 | 776401 5-7 a. | 83-6 +1°53 
| 1955 675,194 52-6| 24 | 500,073 | 39:0 6 | 107660, 84... | 78-6 +1-40 
| 1959 677,284 50-6| 25 453,576 33-9 4 | 208,238 15-6 i 80-9 +1-53 
| | | 
South-West Midlands .........+- | 1951 514,515 | 53-5 | 15 437,303 45:5| 6 | 9,998! 1-0 aia és 82:9 +181 
1955 | 502,316 | 54-9 | 15 | 393046 43-0 6 | 18,483 2-0... 1,274 0-1 78-9 +1-96 
1959 509,401 52-3) 17 378,375 38-84 | 86,062 88 ... | 142 Neg. | 81-0 +0-76 
RIN ae con 1951) 656,842 43-9| 7 | 821,118\ 54-9, 23 | 16682) II 545 0-1 81-9 41-57 
1955 648,092 46-7 8 | 715,716 | 51-6) 24 | 19,698 1-4 3,076 0-2 75-0 +3-06 
| 1959 | 709,985 49-3 13 | 689,606 | 47-9 | 19 | 35,504 2-5 4,246 0-3 76-4 43-15 
North-West Midlands ........+. 1951 457,751 | 50-5| 10 | 448,470 49-5| 9 Dele ah 84-0 41-21 
1955 436,418 52-0, 12 | 392,693 46-8| 8 9.451) Il 77-9 +2-10 
1959 467,124 52-1) 13 | 396,054) 44-2) 7 | 33,157) 3-7. 80-9 +1-35 
| | | } | | | 
I Si icicndetevcagans 1951 | 770,801 | 44-0) 13 940,920 | 53-7} 24 | 40652| 2:3 rn -_ 84-1 | 41-17 
1955 | 775,545 46:8| 15 | 858,136 51-7) 22 23,849 | 1-4 916 O-1 78-7 +2:36 
1959 821,445 47-1 17 | 851,435 48-9 20 68,360 3-9 1,331 0-1 80-7 +1-63 
Eastern Counties ........se0s00 1951 539,955 51-0| 19 481,894 45-6| 5 | 36,192 3-4 si a | 93-0 +1-32 
| 1955 | 534,205 | 52-5) 19 | 467,073 45-9) 5 16,561 | 1-6 a a | 79-4 +0-56 
| 1959 536,840 51-0, 20 | 434,236 41:2) 4 77,753 7-4 3,744 0-4 | 90-7 +1-58 
Yorkshire Coal and Steel District. | 1951 | 265,846 | 32-5| 3 | 543820 66:5 14 | 7,002 0-9 1116) O-1 83-8 +0-69 
1955 | 252,457 34-1| 3 | 485625 65:7) 13 |... as 1.461 0-2 77-2 +1-24 
| 1959 270,479 34:6) 3 503,910 645 13 | 5,119 0-7 1,373 0.2 80-2 +0-82 
| | 
Manchester and District......... 195) 551,431 50-9) If | 511,558 47-3 12 | 19,255 1-8 82:7 +1-85 
1955 500,547 52-0, Il | 436885 45-4 II | 24775 2-6 75-6 +1-47 
1959 488,676 49-4) 10 | 454,572 45-9 12 46,442 4:7 78-3 —1-59 
PR. 5 suicndvndanenensxiens (1951, 441,915 | 51-5) 9 | 409.451 47-8) 9 4,477 0-5 1,340 | 0-2 79-8 +0-76 
| 1955 414,128 | 53-2} 10 361,527 464; 8 |... ea 2,928 | 0-4 72:8 +1-49 
1959 435,798 53-2 10 373,806 456 8 | 9819 1-2 ; 75-8 +0-40 
| | | | 
Rest of Lancashire......... cesses | 1951| 674,751 48-3) 15 | 683,596 48-9) 14 39,620 | 2-8 1 ; i 85:0 | +0-35 
| 1955 | 636,518 49:8) IS 616,132 48-2} 13 | 24827. 1-9 1 1,567) 0-1 79:2 +1-12 
1959 628,840 47-4, 14 614,599 46-4) 14 79,229 60 | 2,834 0-2 81-8 —0-27 
| 
Yorkshire Woollen District...... | 1951 431,100 41-2) 5 | 546815 | 52-2) 17 68,948 66 | 85-2 +0-88 
1955 | 415,209 43-4, 7 | 482,739 | 50-4| 14 | 59,471 | 6-2 1 79-0 +2-00 
1959 434519 446) 8 | 470,745 48-3) 13 | 69,128 71 I 80-8 +1-67 
English Border Counties ........ 1951} 213,558 46-0| 5 223,428 48-1 6 | 26995) 58) ... ne 84-3 42-37 
| 1955 212,796 49-0) 6 206,172 47:5| 5 15,030 | 3-5... 368 =O I 79-4 +1-83 
1959 218,412 48-5; 6 | 215,086 | 47-8) 5 16,586 | 3-7 pe 81-5 —0:39 
| | 
Rest of Yorkshire ...........02- 1951 | 382,962 | 56-4; 12 | 278,305 41-0) 3 17,679 | 2-6 81-1 +1-37 
| 1955 | 357,362  56-6| 12 252,165 39-9 3 | 22,032) 3-5 75-5 +0-62 
| 1959 367,782 55-4) 12 243,807 36-8 3 51,895 7-8 78-0 +1-02 
Durham and Teesside........... | 1951 | 281,207 38-7} 2 | 445,080 61-3 13 85-5 +2:44 
1955 277,99% 41:0) 3 | 400,363 59-0) 12 i a te ake bis seg. ae +2:26 
1959 290,756 40-4) 5 | 415,012 57-6 10 1457%6' 20 ... obi a we | 82-0 +0-40 
| ' | 
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| CONSERVATIVES | LABOUR | LIBERALS | OTHERS | otal ec we J 
| ils oe ee ned is adelante 2 __} Poll as previous 
ceil Year oY of | | © f | ° a lo f 4 of caine 
| | Votes xo | Seats Votes | ~o | Seats | Votes | = | Seats; Votes | a | Seats feral |. (+) or 
| | Labour (—) 
| | j | | | | | | | | 
NNR ce cence te cumciseame 1951 | 236,749 40-4| 2 | 335,803/57-3/ 10 | 6270/ 141]... | 6970) 1-2). | 84-8 | 40-87 
1955 227,945 | 42-8 | 2 | 299,745 | 56-3 10 | 5,082 1-0 eee [ sas} cen {| ieee We age 
1959 = 242,212 43-5 | 3 | 307,497/55:3) 9 6,525 | 1:2) | 80-1 | +0-87 
| | | | | 
Northern freland...........600. 1951 274,928 | 59-4) 5 | 62,324 | 13-4 eee 125,964 | 27:2 3 | aw n.a 
1955 442,647 | 68-5; 10 | See ee 1 ase. | ate ase 168,360 | 26:0 2 | 74:0 a 
1959 445,013 | 77:2) 12 44,370 77) 0. 3,253 | 0-6 | 83,477 14-5 a | @e | o 
i | | 
Glamorgan and Monmouth...... | 1951 306,941 | 30-3 : 686,420 | 67:8 20 5,247 | 0-5 13,514 1-3 84-8 | +1-33 
| 1955 | 302,822 | 32-4; 3 | 607,620 | 65:0; 20 ose | ave | 24,429 | 2-6 78-7 +2:-44 
1959 | 318,224) 32-3; 4 | 621,973 | 63-1 | 19 45,200 4:6 82-4 , +0-89 
| | | | 
RES OE WOM i ois cs scewineuaons | 1951 | 164,328 | 31-7 | 3 239,698 | 46-3 7 | $01,574) 21-6) 3 1,997 | 0-4 83-6 —0-98 
| 1955 | 126,044 | 25-3 3 | 218,070 | 43-7 7 | 104,095 | 20-9) 3 50,644 10-2 | 81-4 | —1-94 
1959 | 168,111 | 33-2 3 | 219,474 | 43:4; 8 | 78,951 | 15-6) 2 39,321, 7:8 | 83-0 n.a 
CREED. 62k s oes vesceannwene 1951 437,076 | 45-1 8 522,277 | 53-9 | 16 | 1,415 | O-1 | 8,469 | 0-9) | 82-3 | +1-00 
1955 407,990 | 46-9 8 452,537 | 52:0 16 ees owe 090; I-l| ... | 74-8 | +1-84 
1959 402,213 | 44-0 6 486,625 | 53-3 18 | = 12,821 1-4 11,893 | 13 . | 7-3 | —2-06 
; | 
Southern Scotland........0cee0 1951 | 601,818 | 49-7| 14 | 577,704| 47-7| 15 | 26074| 2-2 4.728 | 0-4) | 83-4 | +0-88 
1955 | 561.459 | 50-2| 15 526.950 | 47-2 | 14 14.755 | 1-3 143291 1-3) 2. | 77-4 | 40-55 
1959 | 571,694 | 48-2| 13 556,961 | 47-0| 16 | 45,475 | 3-8 1697 | 1-0. | 80-2 | 0-92 
Northern Scotland ............. | 1951 310,314 | 51-9 | 13 230,263 | 38-5 4 48,802 | 8-2 | 8,807 | 1-5 75°5 | +1-43 
1955 304,493 | 54-8 | 13 208,571 | 37-5 4 32,518 | 5-9 I 10,562 | 1-9) 71:3 | +1-93 
1959 | 298,583/ 52-6| 13 | 201,687 | 35-5| 4 | 50,667/ 8-9) 1 | 17,256, 3-0) ©. | 74-0 | —0-10 
TRIN. a sdcie scan asdcancceeen 1951 | 13,718,069 | 48-0 | 317 | 13,949,103 | 48-8 | 295 730,552 | 2-6 6 198,969 | 0-7 | 3 | 82-6 +0:94 
1955 | 13,310,891 | 49-7 | 345 | 12,417,648 | 46-4 | 277 722,400 | 2:7 6 308,788 | 1-2 2 76:8 +2-08 
1959 | 13,763,128 | 49-4 | 366 | 12,216,166 | 43-8 | 258 | 1,642,527 5-9 6 240,917 | 0-9 | 7-7 | +0-1 
| | | | | 
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as rather poor fish. This is not quite as surprising as it may 
sound. In a large majority of the constituencies of Britain a large 
majority of the electorate turned out last week to vote for candidates 
of whom they had no personal experience at all. 

Where candidates of the two major parties were well known, 
one can even argue that this fact told against them, The Tories’ 
two successful television personalities (Messrs Chataway and 
Johnson Smith) both picked up smaller swings than did Tories in 
neighbouring constituencies with the same pattern of candidacies. 
Labour’s Mr Woodrow Wyatt suffered an above average swing 
against him at Bosworth; while for a seat where the Liberal 
candidate had withdrawn, the grandfather of the showmen, Dr 
Charles Hill, picked up a well below-average swing at Luton 
(0.5 per cent). Cabinet ministers as a whole did not do better than 
their regional averages, often indeed slightly worse. 

In 1951 and 1955 the swing against Labour was below average 
in marginal seats with sitting Labour members ; because Labour 
concentrated its organisational effort so heavily on marginal con- 
stituencies this time, most people expected this feature of the 
voting to be even more pronounced in 1959. In fact, it was not. 
As usual the total turnout in marginal constituencies was higher 
than in safe ones, but, in London at least, the marginals were not 
the seats that showed the biggest increase in turnout compared 
with last time (seats with Liberal candidates did). During the 
BBC’s brilliant television marathon Mr David Butler revealed that 
he had asked regional organisers of both parties, in confidence, for 
the names of constituencies where they considered that their 
parties’ organisations had improved notably since 1955; his 
researches suggested that the difference between a very bad 
organisation and a very good one might have an effect equivalent 
to about a 4 or } per cent swing. As a swing of that sort could 
usually sway about a dozen seats in the country, organisation stands 
revealed as a reasonably but not excessively significant factor. 

Public opinion polls have been very unfairly pasted since the 
election, especially by newspapers which do not finance polls them- 
selves. On this point we agree with the letter from the director 
of National opinion polls printed on page 231 of this issue ; by any 
standards save those previously set in Britain itself, the record of the 


Swing is marked as ‘‘n.a’”’ where pattern of major parties’ candidacies has changed. 








polls was rather good. All the polls pointed correctly to the right 
eventual winner, although they generally underestimated the swing 
to the Conservatives by between about 3 and 14 per cent. The 
polls deserve congratulations for having noted that there was a Tory 
recovery in the last week of the campaign, and for having spotted 
that there had been a swing to the Tories between last June’s 
by-elections and this autumn; when newspaper correspondents 
got into the field at the beginning of the campaign, most of them 
did not believe this. Comment during the campaign would have 
been even more off-key than it was if the polls had not existed. 
These instruments will deserve to be treated in future with the same 
degree of interest and caution as they have deserved heretofore. 

As regards issues, it is quite wrong to say that steel workers 
voted particularly strongly against steel nationalisation ; in most 
steel areas the swing against Labour was no higher than the 
national average (in Sheffield 1.2 per cent). On the other side, it 
is impossible to trace that the swing to the Tories was 
any smaller in areas which had been badly affected by the Rent 
Act than in those which had not ; paradoxically, one could even 
make a statistical case for arguing the opposite. Nor have par- 
ticular urban constituencies that are supposed to contain an unduly 
large number of old people resisted the Tory tide ; it is probable 
that an actual majority of old age pensioners again voted Con- 
servative last week, as the public opinion polls suggested that they 
also did in 1955. So much for the effectiveness of auctioneering. 


oo then was the election of 1959. It was not, in itself, an 
election of epoch-making change ; its main significance was 
that it was the fourth election running in which there was some 
swing against Labour. Some time during the current Parliament 
it is an almost safe prediction that there will again be a swing 
against the government of the day, as there was in the middle of 
the last Parliament, and at the beginning of the preceding one, 
and before that back through every Parliament in Britain’s 
recorded democratic history. Three questions will then stand out. 

The first is whether any swing against the Government in mid- 
Parliament will again be picked up by the Liberals (where they 
put up candidates) much more than by Labour ; the 1959 election 
has probably left the Liberals in a stronger position to achieve this. 
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The second is whether the expected swing against the Govern- 
ment, even if it is picked up mostly by the Liberals, will be strong 
enough to make it look likely at some period that the Tories will 
lose the next election ; the odds are strongly that some such period 
will occur, as it has done in every previous Parliament. The third 
question will be whether, if any such period arrives, the Liberals 
will be sufficiently me-tooish and Labour sufficiently scarecrowish 
to buffet the floating vote back to the Tories before the next 
general election again. That is what happened this time—with 
most, though not all, the blame attaching to Labour’s side. 

In the parliament of 1951-55 the swing against the Tories ended 
abruptly in November, 1952, because Mr Bevan had appeared as 
the menace of Morecambe ; in the Parliament of 1955-59 the 
swing against the Tories reversed itself even more abruptly at 
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the time of the London bus strike in May, 1958. During the 
county council elections of mid-April, 1958, the average swing 
against the Tories compared with 1955 seemed to be around 
9 per cent in London, and probably not much less elsewhere ; at 
the municipal elections three weeks later, that swing had been cut 
by three quarters, entirely because the electorate did not like Mr 
Cousins. The Tory recovery, aided by increasing local prosperity, 
moved on steadily from that beginning to last week’s triumph, with 
trade union members themselves (and their wives) apparently in 
the van of the rightward advance. The parliament of 1959-64 
starts with Labour’s scarecrows still in place. Where is the man 
who will rid the Opposition of this troublesome incubus, and come 
forward to save the Left ? On that question, in all probability, 
the political future of this country hangs. 
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HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 





The Cabinet Shuffle 


HE first thing to say about the new 

cabinet is that it is a pity that the Prime 
Minister has not refreshed his Government’s 
thinking by changes at the Exchequer and 
the Foreign Office. The second is that, 
given he had decided upon no present 
change in those two top departmental posts, 
the extent of the rest of his shuffle is wel- 
come, and most of the particular names in it 
are a relief. Comment upon cabinet changes 
is a beguiling but not always very lofty 
journalistic occupation ; it is so easy to 
descend to the level of gossip column stuff. 
But when the gossip concerns the men who 
are to rule the nation, a journal of opinion 
has a duty to express its views. 

Mr Macleod’s assumption of the Colonial 
Office seems to us to have three implications. 
It throws the most liberal and dynamic of the 
available Conservatives into a breach where, 
in these next eighteen months in which the 
future of Central Africa will be decided, 
liberalism and dynamism are going to be 
needed as never before. It makes it more 
likely that Mr Macleod’s next eventual move 
will be to the Foreign Office, not—as The 
Economist would have preferred—to the 
Exchequer. And it loads a very ticklish job 
indeed on to the shoulders of the man who 
some Tories think is the best next Prime 
Minister they’ve got. It implies no change 
of subject to mention in the next breath that 
Mr Butler is taking over the chairmanship 
of the Conservative party from Lord Hail- 
sham, while still retaining the Home Office 
Portfolio and (mistakenly?) the leadership of 
the House. By the end of this Parliament 
Mr Macmillan will be approaching his 
seventieth birthday, while Mr Butler will 
still be only 61. 

.Mr Butler takes these three reins into 

S hands at a time when he has 


recovered remarkably from the low spirits 
that assailed him a few years ago. He is by 
far the best policy rethinker the Tories have 
had in this century ; he is a glutton for what 
will now be another gargantuan load of 
work ; and he will be ably aided at Con- 
servative central office by a kindred spirit in 
the new vice-chairman Sir Toby Low. But 
one of the principal implications of his new 
responsibility is that he will now have a duty 
to parade himself more frequently before 
local Conservative associations up and down 
the country. One is not quite sure that this 
is a pleasure one would choose while carry- 
ing out the liberal Home Office reforms on 
which Mr Butler has set his heart, but he is 
no doubt reflecting that other political 
leaders in our age—such as Marshal Stalin 
and Mr Khrushchev—have found control 
of the party machine to be a useful heir- 
still-apparent’s job. 

Mr Butler takes over the desk that Lord 
Hailsham is leaving, and the latter’s depar- 
ture demands comment. Lord Hailsham 
was injected into the Conservative central 
office two years ago at a time when Con- 
servatives feared that the new Prime 
Minister’s image might not get over to the 
country ; when Mr Macmillan turned out to 
be a vote-winner after all, Lord Hailsham 
proved to be unnecessary—and indeed an 
embarrassment. He now departs bell, book 
and candle into space: to take ministerial 
charge of science, a job which was puffed up 
during the election campaign but which 
nobody is quite sure really exists. It will be 
a great pity if this is the first step into 
oblivion for one of the ablest Conservative 
ministers in the country ; if Lord Hailsham 
had been in the Commons he would have 
been given far greater departmental respon- 
sibilities than these. His case (and that of 


Mr Wedgwood Benn on the other side) pro- 
vides an unanswerable argument for con- 
stitutional reform: those who inherit titles 
should be allowed to choose to stand as 
candidates for the lower House if they wish. 


Labour, Trade, Defence 


B Y far the most important of the other 
appointments is that of Mr Heath to 
the Ministry of Labour. This ought to be 
the key job of the new Conservative ad- 
ministration, an office in which a great deal 
needs to be done. Mr Heath comes to it 
having achieved a brilliant reputation for 
actually winning friends (among all shades 
of opinion in the party) as well as influenc- 
ing people while he was Tory Chief Whip. 
It is extraordinarily difficult to tell whether 
his incumbency of the whip’s office during 
and after the Suez fiasco was an example 
of an extraordinary period that was bound 
to make a man, or of an above-ordinary 
man who made his mark upon a period. 
Tories are convinced that Mr Heath did 
the latter, and they are eternally grateful 
to him for the way in which their party has 
convalesced after the Suez strains. It will 
now be almost—but not quite—as interest- 
ing to see what happens in Mr Heath’s old 
office (where Mr Redmayne takes over as 
Chief Whip) as in his new ministry. Mr 
Heath is unlikely to be a popularity-seeker, 
but whether he will at last bring in his 
ministry as an active participant in the 
battle against inflation remains to be seen. 

The other main ministerial change con- 
firms that Lord Mountbatten is going to 
run this country’s defence, which means 
that Mr Watkinson has moved in to become 
his (titular?) political chief while Mr 
Sandys has stepped down to the new Minis- 
try of Aviation. The latter is another office 
which probably should not exist ; there is 
an immediate political decision to be taken 
—whether to give more scope to the private 
airlines—but after that the new ministry 
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could too easily become a collecting place 
for the pleas of special interests who want 
to spend too much of the taxpayers’ money. 
The rump of the old Ministry of Transport 
is taken over by that most unconservative 
of Conservative cards, Mr Ernest Marples ; 
Britain urgently needs to spend more money 
on its roads, so this appointment should be 
greeted with some glee. Finally, Sir David 
Eccles (who has done a much better job at 
the Board of Trade than his personal de- 
tractors allow) goes back to the Ministry of 
Education, and Mr Maudling moves up in 
his place ; nobody doubts Mr Maudling’s 
ability and right to promotion, but one 
cannot be entirely happy that the over- 
seeing of trade negotiations with Europe 
is no longer to be a nearly full-time minis- 
terial job. 


THE SUMMIT 


This Year, Next Year 


OMEHOW, the London diplomatic 
Scennneniech became convinced that 
the Government wanted an early summit 
conference on the day before the composi- 
tion of the new Cabinet (and with it the 
name of the Foreign Secretary, Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd) was announced. Even so, they were 
not the first to make this discovery ; the 
news that, in the Prime Minister’s view, 
the success of Mr Macmillan in the general 
election had removed the last substantial 
obstacle to a summit conference received the 
prominence in Monday’s Die Welt that that 
paper delights to give, except at German 
election times, to news unwelcome to Dr 
Adenauer. 

Indeed, it is probably true that a Labour 
victory would have held up the preparations 
for a summit meeting for at least long 
enough to enable the Americans to get to 
know the new British government, explore 
its mind, and generate confidence in its in- 
tentions; whereas, with Mr Macmillan still 
on the bridge and Mr Lloyd still at the 
wheel, the Americans feel that they know 
where they are, and are inclined to get the 
summit meeting over as soon as can decently 
be. How soon is that? For the British, 
and possibly for the Americans too, it might 
be in the first half of December; but if that 
cannot be managed, the President’s New 
Year commitments to Congress will put 
the date off until late January. 

Exchanges are now going on among the 
western governments to settle whether, and 
when, the meeting shall be, what western 
preparation is necessary—should there, for 
instance, be a meeting of the American, 
British, French and German heads of 
government first?—and what agenda the 
western side will propose. Probably, with 
the relative success of Mr Khrushchev’s 
visit to America, the east-west exchanges 
have generated a sufficient momentum to 
make it difficult for General de Gaulle or 
Dr Adenauer to argue effectively at this 
stage that there had better be no summit 
meeting at all. 
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On all the other questions, however, the 
ball is at their feet. M. Debré on Tuesday 
was a little more forthcoming than French 
spokesmen have tended to be about the 
possibility that a summit meeting might do 
good; he did, however, insist on the risks of 
failure and the need for solid and serious 
diplomatic preparation. In French eyes, 
there is still no hurry; in Dr Adenauer’s 
eyes, perhaps even less. None of the princi- 
pal western governments would go so far as 
the British in holding, as it does, that an 
interim agreement on Berlin is now possible; 
and probably none would be quite so defi- 
nite that a further meeting of the eastern 
and western foreign ministers, to go over 
the Berlin ground again before the heads 
of government meet, would be pointless. 


_ GERMANY 


Chink in the Bonn Ice 


FR" Dr Adenauer’s remarks to the 
foreign press on Tuesday it seems 
clear that the crack in the Bonn ice is a 
small one. The only deadline he mentioned 
for the summit meeting is next June, when 
President Eisenhower may pay his re- 
turn visit to Russia. And he was emphatic 
that before the east-west encounter takes 
place the western powers must achieve 
unity amongst themselves. It is still not 
clear, after all, whether, and in what form, 
west Germany will be brought into con- 
sultation with the east-west meeting. Not 
unnaturally, Dr Adenauer is anxious for 
opportunities to assert his own views in the 
counsels of the west before the meeting 
takes place. 

Those views have evidently changed 
little. Dr Adenauer did not expect any 
concrete results from the summit meeting 
except an arrangement for further talks, 
probably between foreign ministers. And 
he went out of his way to emphasise his 
dislike of plans for nuclear disengagement, 
or other limitations of armaments, in cen- 
tral Europe, on the ground that there must 
be no difference of treatment between 
western Germany and its allies. It seems 
almost to have been forgotten that the 
Federal Republic was rearmed under 
treaties—the Paris agreements of 1954— 
which carefully gave it a very special posi- 
tion, within the framework of Western 
European Union. 

Though his views have not changed, Dr 
Adenauer is evidently anxious to do some- 
thing to patch up relations with his British 
ally. He explained that his important 
differences with the British in questions 
of security and defence were with the 
Labour Party, which had supported the 
Rapacki plan. The idea of visiting London 
in response to the British Government’s 
invitation is, it seems, once more in his 
mind. Whether the sources of the Anglo- 
German differences can be removed is 
another question. On the subject of the 
common market and free trade area he gave 
no sign of a change of mind. There are 
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indications that another meeting with 
General de Gaulle is in prospect, and none 
of a loosening of Bonn’s close partnership 
with Paris. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Easier Times ? 


MMEDIATELY after the election result the 
newspapers were full of obviously in- 
spired stories to the effect that for MPs also 
life in the new Parliament would be better 
with the Conservatives. The Prime Minister 
was said to be in favour of shorter debating 
hours and longer recesses and to be opposed 
to “ synthetic fury of activity.” It is quite 
in character for a Conservative government 
with a comfortable majority to wish to damp 
down the tempo of political activity. It 
doubtless hopes to profit during the first few 
months at least from the Labour party’s pre- 
occupation with its own chronic ailments. 
But this is a matter on which both parties 
should think again hard. 

The principal method which the Govern- 
ment seems to have in mind for giving active 
backbenchers more opportunity to speak, 
and inactive backbenchers less necessity to 
listen, is the more frequent use of the two- 
day second reading, with a vote only at the 
end of the second day. There are times 
when this has merits. But far more often 
it simply leads to the collapse of the first 
day’s debate. If the Government really has 
not got a large programme it would be much 
better to make constructive use of the time 
saved: for example, by staging more debates 
on non-party issues that end with a free vote 
or restoring the private members’ Wednes- 
day afternoon. Furthermore, is the Govern- 
ment really in a position to ease up and relax 
about legislation ? Official evidence before 
the Joint Committee on the Promotion of 
Private Bills, which clearly showed how 
much time is wasted in private bill com- 
mittees over local provisions that should 
have been enacted years ago for the whole 
country, suggests that it is not. 

The Labour party, on its side, should 
recognise that it is very important that the 
country, which has shown a surprising 
amount of interest in politics during the 
election, should not be encouraged to slip 
into a state of complacent apathy. If the 
Government does not give Parliament some- 
thing worthwhile to do, the Opposition, even 
though depleted in numbers, should force its 
hand. For the sake of the necessary vitality 
of Parliament and the party system, the 
parliamentary Labour party should learn 
something from the shock it has received, 
should bring its best debaters to the fore- 
front, pick its issues with more skill than m 
the last Parliament, and follow through more 
effectively on the issues which it has picked. 
Two moves which Mr Gaitskell could make 
straightaway are to appoint some of the 
abler younger men—such as Mr Healey, Mr 
Jenkins and Mr Wedgwood Benn—to the 
front bench if they fail to get elected there 
in the coming vote for the shadow cabinet; 
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and to strengthen the prestige of the Labour 
Chief Whip’s committee, which in the last 
session provided for the first time a regular 
liaison between Transport House and the 
parliamentary party. 


Mr Speaker 


W HEN it became apparent that the Con- 
servatives had won an_ increased 
majority, most people expected that the 
next Speaker would be their own first 
choice Sir Harry Hylton-Foster, the 
Solicitor General. But there is remarkably 
widespread support among Tory back- 
benchers for the idea of making a beau 
geste by giving Mr Mitchison the chance 
of becoming the first Speaker in history to 
be drawn from the Labour party. Certainly 
if Sir Harry, who would appear to have 
most of the qualities that would go to make 
a good Speaker, feels repelled by the social 
isolation which the Speakership would bring 
(or even prefers to keep his eye on the 
Woolsack), Mr Mitchison may well be 
approached. Although outsiders might re- 
gard him as rather ponderous and heavy- 
handed after Mr Morrison, he is generally 
liked and respected in the House. The only 
argument heard against him there is his 
age (he is 69) which would prevent him 
from serving for the usual two or three 
Parliaments of a Speaker’s term. 

While all lists of potential Speakers start 
off with these two names, they become very 
uncertain after them. Labour’s Sir Frank 
Soskice would be widely accepted, but it is 
assumed that he will want to wait out this 
Parliament for more rewarding political 
things. The last House’s chairman of Ways 
and Means, Sir Charles MacAndrew, has 
retired along with the Speaker. The case 
for his deputy, Sir Gordon Touche, is not 
being widely canvassed. Major Sir William 
Anstruther-Gray has his supporters, but 
even some of them wonder whether he is 
quite quick enough for the chair. On the 
Opposition side, the name of Mr Diamond 
was often mentioned when it was thought 
that the Labour party might win the elec- 
tion (and when Mr Mitchison would pre- 
sumably have preferred Cabinet office). But 
while there is some support among Tories 
for offering him the chairmanship of Ways 
and Means if there is a Tory Speaker, Mr 
Diamond does not seem to be considered 
by them to be quite of Speaker material 
himself. Other things being equal, it would 
be a pleasant start to the proceedings of the 
new House if the man feigning protest as 
he is propelled into the Speaker’s chair on 


Tuesday morning is a member of the 
Labour party. 


BERLIN 


Red Rags to Berliners 


QO* Tuesday, October 6th, the govern- 
ment of the German Democratic 
Republic, which was celebrating its tenth 
birthday in east Berlin that day, chose to 
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spice the occasion by hoisting its new flag 
on the elevated railway that runs through 
west Berlin. When Berlin was divided after 
the war the railway remained in communist 
hands. The elevated railway traverses both 
parts of the city, bearing no visible signs of 
political allegiance, and allowing the Berliner 
to travel as easily between the Tiergarten 
and the Friedrichstrasse as the Londoner 
does between Hammersmith and Green 
Park. The hoisting of the new east German 
flag in the west gave a jolt to this settled 
state of affairs. 

West Berlin police were sent to haul the 
flags down, but they were unable to com- 
plete their task, for in a few stations east 
German employees put up a_ vigorous 
resistance. During Tuesday night new flags 
were put up wherever the west Berliners had 
been successful in pulling the first lot down, 
and units of people’s police were brought in 
to guard them. On Wednesday the Berlin 
senate and the three western commandants 
considered what to do. The allies decided 
to send a polite note of protest to the Soviet 
commandant. Next day the east Germans 
hauled the flags down for good and the 
incident was over. 

The story carries some _ instructive 
lessons. The flag incident, side by side with 
the celebrations in east Berlin, was a dis- 
agreeable reminder to the west Germans of 
the existence of the east German state. Up 
to now both German states have used the 
same flag, the black, red and gold of 1848 
and of the Weimar Republic, without adorn- 
ment ; now the east Germans have imposed 
on the traditional colours their own symbol, 
the hammer and dividers. This, and the 
celebrations in east Berlin, are reminders of 
how far the east German state has come. 

The flag incident was no doubt intended 
to provoke, as the west Germans have 
pointed out. Probably it reflects a natural 
anxiety in east Berlin to do what can be done 
to check the détente between the great 
powers and keep trouble brewing in Ger- 
many. It also serves as a reminder of one 
more of west Berlin’s weaknesses. The east 
Germans could easily have replied to further 
attacks by the west Berlin police by bringing 
the trains to a halt. It would be nice to 
believe that the provocative flags were in 
the end brought down on Russian orders. 
In fact there is no evidence to prove that 
this is so ; the east Germans declared, from 
the start, that the flags were only going up 
for the duration of their celebrations. What 
is clear is that there are plenty of ways in 
which feelings in Berlin can be set alight in 
dangerous ways ; and that the great powers 
have a profound interest in preventing this 
from happening. 


CHINA 


The Private War 


ORMOSA is the immediate Asian test for 

Mr Khrushchev’s ideas of competitive 
co-existence. When he told the Chinese 
hierarchy in Peking last month that “ even 
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such a noble and progressive system as 
socialism cannot be imposed by force of 
arms against the will of the people ” he may 
not have had Formosa in mind. His Chinese 
hearers could certainly take comfort from 
his recognition that there were such things 
as “ liberating, just wars.” Peking can never 
envisage its private quarrel with Formosa as 
a predatory campaign and its resistance to 
Mr Khrushchev’s general sales talk still 
seems unbroken. Although Marshal Chen 
Yi felt obliged to join the Indonesian foreign 
minister, Dr Subandrio, in a formal salute 
to the Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchanges in 
a communiqué after Dr Subandrio’s visit to 
Peking last week, the official Chinese line 
does not appear to have swerved from the 
deliberately bellicose speeches delivered by 
the party leaders during their tenth anni- 
versary celebrations. Their internal troubles 
may leave them no choice but to fulminate 
against the United States through the winter. 
Mr Khrushchev’s new ambassador to 
Peking, Mr Chervonenko, may have his 
hands full. His predecessor seems to have 
departed under a cloud. 

General Chiang Kai-shek, in a speech on 
October roth celebrating the Chinese revolu- 


-tion of 1911, also had his eye on Peking’s 


difficulties. He could see the “ political 
phase of the collapse of the communist 
regime ” making such progress that 1960 
would prove the year of the mainland’s 
liberation. It emerged that while he accepts 
the current embargo that American policy 
places on a direct invasion of the mainland, 
he does not consider that it would apply 
once a national uprising against the commu- 
nists took place. If that happened help 
would be sent “ as quickly as lightening.” 


So long as Mr Khrushchev does not 
publicly restrain his allies, the State Depart- 
ment may see no reason why it should incur 
General Chiang’s odium by preaching 
peaceful co-existence at him. Even so, 
General Chiang’s remarks came only three 
days after Mr Dillon, the American under- 
secretary of state, had addressed a serious 
warning to Peking that “war is war, no 
matter where or why it may be fought.” 
Chinese celebrations are an occasion for fire- 
works: the hard part is to ensure that they 
remain verbal. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Low Water 


T has been a dispiriting week in the 
United Nations Assembly. Although 

the delegates were generally supposed to be 
panting with impatience to get at the subject 
of disarmament, the opening of the disarma- 
ment debate had to be postponed because 
nobody had anything to say. A decision to 
discuss Tibet was taken, but only 43 of the 
82 members supported the Malayan and 
Irish demand for a debate. Indonesia, whose 
foreign minister has just visited Peking, was 
the only non-communist country to vote 
against discussion of Tibet ; but there were 
25 abstainers, among them being South 








Africa, Spain, Portugal, and France, which 
have their reasons for disliking any UN in- 
fringment of domestic privacy, and several 
of China’s smaller Asian neighbours, which 
no doubt have reasons of their own. India 
abstained even from abstaining. 

After 25 indecisive ballots, there was still 
deadlock over the filling of the Security 
Council seat that Japan will vacate at the end 
of the year, and the assembly agreed to give 
up for the time being. Poland, enjoying 
widespread non-communist support, was 
consistently getting 40-odd votes to Turkey’s 
30-odd, but neither candidate could muster 
the two-thirds majority. The handling of 
this matter did credit neither to the Ameri- 
can and associated delegations who seemed 
bent on slighting and alienating the one in- 
dependent-minded member of the Soviet 
block, nor to the UN as a whole, which 
cannot afford too many of these ridiculous 
scenes. 

Behind these undignified tussles for seats 
lie not only the specific controversy about 
east European representation, but also the 
more general problem of the Security 
Council’s inadequacy as a means of repre- 
senting the whole UN membership. The 
enlarging of the council is once again on 
the assembly’s agenda; it is once again 
doomed to be frustrated, in spite of Ameri- 
can support, because Russia will not con- 
template any revision of the Charter. The 
swollen ranks of the Asian members will 
once again be represented on the council 
only thanks to the fortunate fact that Ceylon, 
‘which has been elected without demur, is a 
Commonwealth country, and can slip easily 
into Canada’s seat. 

There remains the intriguing question 
why governments should want a council seat 
at all. It is a status symbol, with an obvious 
attraction for new sovereign states ; but it is 
a burdensome and often embarrassing in- 
volvement. Some prudent members, like the 
Finns, would resist being thrust into this 
kind of hot seat harder than any Speaker of 
the House of Commons ; some others, like 
Israel and South Africa, may at times thank 
their stars that the UN’s little idiosyncracies 
rule out all possibility of their ever being 
elected. 


KENYA 
Multiracial Highlands ? 


VER since the Royal Commission on 

East Africa in 1956 recommended that 
the use and transfer of land should be freed 
from tribal restrictions, progressive Euro- 
pean leaders in Kenya, such as Mr Michael 
Blundell, have tried- to persuade the white 
farmers of Kenya that the policy of reserving 
the “white highlands” to white-skinned 
settlers, of whom there are in any event 
only about 5,000, is outdated. This week, 
the Government of Kenya has produced its 
long-awaited new land policy, which lifts 
rigid tribal barriers throughout the country. 
But it is the provisions for detribalising 
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the settlers’ little England between Nairobi 
and Eldoret which will excite most political 
comment. 

The old system of keeping African and 
Asian farmers out of the white reserve— 
through the veto of the European-dominated 
Highlands Board, which had to approve 
land transfers—has been abolished ; as a 
sop to white feelings of insecurity, 
farmers who hold g999-year leaseholds 
can convert them to freeholds (except 
in the significant case of non-agricultural 
land ripe for development.) A new 
board composed equally of white, Asian and 
African members will advise the governor 
on land transfers ; but local boards will first 
consider proposed land sales, and only if this 
is refused will an appeal lie to the governor. 
In the highlands the local boards will still 
be white controlled ; but the only grounds 
on which they can refuse to approve 
transfers will be if the intending buyer 
seems unlikely to be able to maintain local 
agricultural farming standards. 

The progress made in land consolidation, 
registration of title and improved African 
farming standards in African areas will make 
Africans suspicious if the boards refuse 
permission to sell “ white ” land ; moreover, 
few Africans will have the money to buy the 
considerable acreages now in estate agents’ 
hands. Black nationalists will feel that such 
measures will entrench the Europeans too 
long ; what they want is for the government 
to buy the white man out and distribute the 
land without ado. But Africans are 
tenacious of their own tribal rights, and the 
slight weakening of these by the new system 
in their own areas will draw off criticism 
from the changes made in the control of the 
white highlands. The policy is a belated 
step forward. But it is a pity the govern- 
ment flinched from interfering with existing 
restrictive covenants designed to keep sub- 
urban areas white, and it will be vain to 
think that the step will take white settle- 
ment entirely out of Kenya politics. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Ulster Opportunities 


fi ew election result in Northern Ireland 
represented a decisive rejection of 
violence by the Roman Catholic minority. 
Whereas in 1955 the felons who stood for 
Sinn Fein in Mid-Ulster and Fermanagh 
received majorities of 260 and 261 respec- 
tively, they were defeated this time by 
18,923 and 24,232. In between had come 
the IRA “ war,” which fizzled out ignomini- 
ously after four locally popular policemen 
had been killed but which brought down on 
the border areas the continuing burden of 
emergency measures. The huge size of the 
Ulster Unionists’ majorities in these two 
seats must have been primarily due to mass 
abstention by the Catholic voters. But since 
Mr Forrest and Colonel Grosvenor, the 
Unionist candidates, both increased their 
votes over last time they must have had 
some actual Catholic support. In the other 
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ten constituencies which Sinn Fein fought, 
the same swing against it occurred. 

Unfortunately both governments in Ire- 
land have fallen over themselves to declare 
that the results do not mean any evapora- 
tion of the partition issue. Lord Brooke- 
borough can now point to Mr Lemass’s 
statement to that effect to excuse himself 
from making any conciliatory gesture 
towards his own Roman Catholics in 
response to their demonstration against 
Sinn Fein. This would be a pity. Of course 
there always remains some danger of further 
futile raids across the border. But would 
not the demoralisation of the apostles of the 
“patriot game” (to use Mr Dominic 
Behan’s derisive phrase) be accentuated by 
some show of generosity ? 

There are various forms which this 
could take, not necessarily all at once or in 
this order. The detainees could be released, 
the activities of the special police could be 
cut back, the country roads criss-crossing the 
border unspiked, the local government 
franchise now based on property be brought 
in line with the parliamentary franchise 
(giving the Catholics a fairer deal in their 
majority areas such as Londonderry), and 
competitive examination be introduced for 
some jobs in the local government service. If 
it is argued that some more positive evidence 
is needed than this election that the Ulster 
Catholics are willing to behave as citizens 
of Northern Ireland, then at least the over- 
tures to the Unionists from the Garran Point 
group of Catholic laymen should, if repeated 
now, get a less dusty answer than they 
received last year. 

Much, of course, will depend on the effect 
which last week’s results will have on the 
Nationalist party, which, after being re- 
duced to impotent fury by its own internal 
contradictions, spent the election huddling 
unhappily in its tents. The Northern Ireland 
Labour party on the other hand claims to be 
pleased at its moderate success in increasing 
its vote in Belfast East (though in view of 
the redundancy at Short’s it might have 
been expected to do better) and has 
announced its intention of fielding a candi- 
date next time in Belfast West. 


RESULTS ON TV 


Vox Pop 


W HILE those who stayed up most of the 
night to watch the results or found 
time to stare at the telly during the next day 
got good service on both channels, the BBC's 
superior resources and experience put it 
clearly ahead. Mr Dimbleby, with the expert 
and perceptive aid of Messrs Butler and 
McKenzie (who was grotesquely criticised 
in a London evening paper after an out- 
standing performance) kept the remarkable 
marathon in motion quite brilliantly. 

But the best viewing of all was out on the 
streets. Though some of the morning-after 
comments were of the “ well, speaking for 
myself personally, I should say, ye 
definitely,” variety, a distinctive pattern 
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emerged. Leaders of the Labour party who 
were watching must have been struck with 
the number of times their own working-class 
supporters put down the party’s failure to its 
giving the impression of promising too much 
without “ saying where they’re going to get 
it from.” “ I think they had a golden oppor- 
tunity in 1951 when they nationalised every- 
thing,” said a ragged trouser philosopher 
mending a hole in the road in Leeds, “‘ The 
working class thought they were going to get 
something out of it. Instead of which every- 
thing went up. They had to pay about ten 
shilling a bucket for coal. Instead of fresh 
coal they sent you a bag of muck in, didn’t 
they ? ” ” 

A worker in Leeds blamed “ the way the 
unions have carried on with strikes and one 
thing and another ” a Southampton docker 
thought too much attention had been given 
by Mr Gaitskell to Suez (and when pressed 
on whether he took any interest himself in 
foreign affairs replied: “ Well, I do and I 
don’t. I say we’ve got quite enough to do 
at home, us working people ; I don’t know 
about some of the others”), and a lugubrious 
lady in Exeter, asked what would happen to 
the Labour party, answered: “ Oh, I think 
it is the finish of them, definitely.” A bright 
young thing in Hammersmith came nearest 
to a consensus with her explanation of the 
result: “I think everybody is jolly happy. 
Everybody’s done jolly well in the last five 
years. It’s become fashionable all of a 
sudden to become Liberal—it’s sort of 
idealistic but it isn’t going so far as being 
Labour and swallowing all that Labour 
gives you.” 

There were of course some oddities. 
Everybody in Wales seems to be a Welsh 
Nationalist, except when he actually casts 
his vote. To BBC interviewers all the Welsh 
expressed supreme indifference to the 
struggle between the English parties. “A 
blade of grass doesn’t ask whether it’s a cow 
or a horse which is treading it,” said one, 
quoting a Korean peasant. Another 
described Labour’s proposed Secretary of 
State for Wales as “just a clerk from 
London to rule a whoie nation.” But 
in Southampton a Dickensian gentleman 
with a courtly manner knew exactly 
why the voters had kept the Tories in. 
“For the first time in parliamentary 
history,” he announced, “an unborn 
royal baby has swung the scale. I am 
sure that out of affection and love for our 
Queen many wished to see matters stay as 
they were rather than put the strain of 
political change upon Her Majesty.” 


CENTO 


Costly Alliance 


A Hamburg in July, Mr Aneurin Bevan 
said that it was a profound blunder 
and he hoped it would be wound up. He 
Was speaking of the Baghdad Pact. While 
the British electorate was deciding that Mr 

van was not to assume responsibility for 
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such matters, the council of the pact, since 
renamed the Central Treaty Organisation, 
was meeting in Washington. 

The Muslim members of the organisa- 
tion, Turkey, Persia and Pakistan, having 
failed to understand the complexities of the 
American treaty-making machinery, invited 
themselves to Washington in hope that the 
United States would consent to become a 
full member. The Americans patiently 
pointed out that they had, in recent bilateral 
agreements with each of the three countries, 
given assurances that were as strong as 
those the three had given each other on 
becoming full members. 

There was evidence that the United 
States was, with good reason, feeling itself 
pulled two ways between the military and 
the economic requirements of the organisa- 
tion. Mr Herter answered pleas for more 
money by reminding the council members 
that Turkey, Persia and Pakistan had shared 
a total of $770 million in economic aid from 
the United States during the past two years. 
Turkey and Persia had asked for $55 mil- 
lion to finance construction of a 280-mile 
railway link between Mus, in eastern 
Anatolia, and Khoi, in western Persia. Mr 
Nixon frankly told them that the United 
States could not underwrite all Cento 
economic projects. On the military side, 
the Americans promised to furnish five 
lieutenant-generals to serve with the new 
group of military deputies at Cento head- 
quarters in Ankara. 

On October roth, the day after the Cento 
meetings had finished, it was announced in 
Washington that negotiations with Turkey, 
by then again wearing its Nato hat, had 
been completed for the construction of an 
intermediate-range ballistic missile base. 
The other Muslim members of Cento would 
not question the wisdom of having a missile 
base in Turkey ; but the additional amounts 
of military and economic aid that would go 
with it would not make them any happier 
with their portion of western funds. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. 


Under Which Flag? 


HE decision made by the United 

Nations Trusteeship Council last 
week will leave the Southern Cameroons 
awkwardly under British trusteeship for a 
year at least after both Nigeria and the 
French Cameroons have become _inde- 
pendent states. It has been decided that 
the Northern Cameroons shall hold a 
plebiscite in November to decide either to 
join Nigeria or to wait and see. In fact it 
seems certain that the people of Northern 
Cameroons will vote as they told the visit- 
ing mixed commission that they would—to 
join the Nigerian Northern Region. But 
in the south, after a long wrangle, Mr 
Foncha, the premier, has secured the 
greater part of his wish to delay a choice 
until after Nigeria and (French) Cameroun 
are independent, though the choice to 


.—partly in 
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remain indefinitely with Britain has been 
disallowed. The Southern Cameroons 
will prepare for a plebiscite after Nigeria 
becomes independent, and will meanwhile 
be severed from it; not until some time 
in 1961 will the Cameroonians have to 
choose whether they will “become inde- 
pendent by joining Nigeria or Cameroun.” 
The Trustee Committee, on the concerted 
pressure of both the Russian and Indian 
delegates, has ruled out any continuance 
of British trusteeship beyond that year ; 
but Mr Foncha no doubt calculates that 
anything can happen in the two formative 
years which lie 
ahead for the elbow 
of Africa. He had 
hoped to postpone 
his decision to 
1962 ; but he has 
gained a lengthy 
respite. 

Dr Endeley, the 
opposition leader, 
has failed to per- 
suade the United 
Nations to force a 
quick decision, which he believes would 
reaction to Mr _ Foncha’s 
government, which is now losing its post- 
election popularity—end in the Cameroons 
joining Nigeria on the very generous terms 
offered to the territory at the constitutional 
conference. Rejoining either of the big 
neighbours may not be so easy, or the terms 
so favourable, in 1961; meanwhile the 
territory will require some financial under- 
pinning from the British taxpayer, though 
Sir Sydney Phillipson is now busy seeing 
how far it can be made more self-support- 
ing. Thus Mr Foncha’s earlier energetic 
wooing of the French Cameroonians had 
cooled down almost to a state of platonic 
friendship. This will give the premier 
more time for his French lessons, while he 
and Dr Endeley watch what politicians 
emerge as rulers on either side of them. 
Perhaps they will study the history of 
Monaco. But they must face the fact that 
the British flag is flying on sufferance and 
even under protest. 





HABEAS CORPUS 


For Protectorates Too 


HE writ of habeas corpus is at once the 
most honoured and the most efficient 
means afforded by English law for the pro- 
tection of the liberty of the subject. By 
invoking it a British subject can secure 
either immediate release from illegal deten- 
tion or a speedy trial. This week, the Court 
of Appeal has come to an important deci- 
sion of principle, overthrowing the assump- 
tion that the writ was automatically excluded 
from all British protectorates and establish- 
ing that it runs in any territory “ under the 
subjection of the Crown.” The point was 
raised by a native of Northern Rhodesia, 
Mr Andrew Mwenya, who applied for 
habeas corpus to rescind an Order in 
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Council restricting him to the Mporokoso 
district of the protectorate. As the Master 
of the Rolls indicated, to define a “ protec- 
torate”” is virtually impossible, so great are 
individual differences. But all protector- 
ates have this in common, that they are 
foreign countries whose external affairs are 
subject to control by the protecting state 
and whose inhabitants are not British sub- 
jects. 

It should not be assumed that inhabitants 
of every protectorate now have a right to 
habeas corpus. The point of the Court of 
Appeal’s decision is that in each case a 
judge must look behind the word “ protec- 
torate” and assess the nature and extent 
of the sovereignty exercised by the Crown. 
Thus Mr Mwenya must now return to the 
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Queen’s Bench Division where the exact 
relationship set up between the United 
Kingdom and Northern Rhodesia by the 
Federation Act of 1953 must be established. 
The court must further decide whether the 
jurisdiction of the Queen’s Bench has been 
excluded by the statute; whether Mr 
Mwenya is in fact a British subject ; 
whether the degree of confinement to which 
he has been subjected would have been 
sufficient for him to apply for the writ had 
he been detained in England ; and whether 
the Order in Council has been validly 
issued. The decision will clearly be of the 
highest importance to the future develop- 
ment of the Federation. Meanwhile, one 


can welcome the liberal approach of the 
Court of Appeal, which has rejected a 








Dr Verwoerd 
quietly satisfied 


= the British electorate did not unduly 
concern itself with world affairs during 
the election campaign, the world did not 
betray undue interest in the result. Had 
Labour come out on top, things might 
have been different. But the campaign 
itself was not thought particularly news- 
worthy. This may have been because the 
parties’ foreign policies were not, after all, 
recognisably different to the candid, or 
casual, eye. But it seemed more likely that 
the outside world, having digested the 
early Gallup forecasts, had simply made 
up its mind that the Tories would win. 
Those correspondents, particularly the 
French, who dutifully followed the cam- 
paign and got wind of the Labour revival 
earned the Mother of Parliaments some 
speculative headlines that she did not 
really deserve. Pravda admitted to no 
such doubts on the outcome; if the New 
York Daily News had any they were hard 
to discover in World Series week. 
Continuity counts with the diplomats. 
Most governments are usually content that 
other governments should not change; 
when the summit looms ahead this seems 
all the more desirable. The reactions of 
Mr Macmillan’s likely colleagues at the 


Mr K: 


a floating 
voter 


Dr A: 
a visit to 
London 


Magnanimity toward 
Dr Banda ? 


conference table were thus more than 
usually heartfelt. The world, with the 
Russians in the lead, drew the conclusion 
that the British electorate had voted, 
above all, for peace and peaceful co- 
existence. This was comforting. The 
world was rather slower, outside black 
Africa, to conclude that the electorate had 
voted for the Tory record in Cyprus, 
Nyasaland and Kenya. This was hopeful; 
but black African doubts should not be 
lost on Mr Macleod. 

The news of Labour’s third successive 
defeat produced some satisfied trumpet- 
ing in a Western world that has moved 
substantially rightward in the past decade. 
United States Republicans, alert to any 
word of hope for 1960, sensed that in Mr 
Macmillan’s diplomatic outlook they might 
have an issue for themselves. In New 
Zealand, the one country to have brought 
its Labour party back, precariously, into 
office, the moral was drawn with a heavy 
hand. “ People,” declared Mr Holyoake, 
the opposition leader, “will not tolerate 
the restriction, controls and heavy taxa- 
tion that go with a socialist government.” 
The most distinguished observer of the 
British hustings, Hr Erlander, the Swedish 
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narrow semantic application of the law— 
and echo the well-merited rebuke adminis- 
tered by Lord Justice Romer to the 
Attorney-General for his seeming lack of 
concern for any whittling down of indi- 
vidual freedom’s most valued safeguard. 


FRANCE 


Mendeés’s Choice 


a French Left has been doing its own 
rethinking. The most striking outcome 
so far is the adherence of M. Mendés-France 
to the Independent Socialist Party, a con- 
version, announced at the end of last month, 
that led to the formal appearance of M. 





prime minister, arrived in good time to 
judge the impact of Labour’s pensions 
policy on the country. His conclusions 
may be rueful. The west German parties 
sent experts to study the rival television 
techniques. Their conclusions are un- 
known. 


— of the two superpowers felt any 
cause for dissatisfaction at Supermac’s 
return. Although Mr Khrushchev was 
twice reported as saying that he would 
have been a floating voter, possibly 
leaning to the Tories, Mr Eisenhower was 
necessarily more discreet. It was felt in 
Washington that the President had, at 
any rate, indicated where his preference 
lay when he appeared with Mr Macmillan 
on television during his London visit. 
Although there has never been any secret 
that some of Mr Macmillan’s post- 
Moscow ideas, particularly on disengage- 
ment and a quota system for nuclear test 
inspections, have given Mr Eisenhower 
some anxious moments, the ties of their 
Algiers days have held firm. The State 
Department was thought to be apprehen- 
sive at the possibility of doing business 
with Mr Bevan, although it had far fewer 
reservations about Mr Gaitskell himself. 

The Soviet dialectic had some minor 
trouble in getting into gear when the 
time came to analyse British political 
behaviour. While Moscow radio could 
not deny that the summitry included in 
the Conservative party’s programme was 
“based on the demands of the broad 
masses of British working people,” Mr 
Nekrassov could be found speculating in 
Pravda on Labour’s inexplicable failure to 
see that “the electoral promises of the 
Conservatives on foreign policy were 
vague and could not satisfy many 
electors.” Mr Nekrassov, who claimed to 
be drawing on “authoritative opinion,” 
further belaboured the ham-handed 
strategists in Transport House on theif 
home policy. “Repudiation of a pro- 
gramme of large-scale nationalisation . - » 
silence on workers’ demands for higher 
wages and the reduction of the working 
day did not strengthen Labour’s position. 
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Mendés-France with his new party secre- 
tary, M. Edouard Depreux, in Paris on 
Wednesday. The Independent Socialists 
are Claiming a steady stream of new mem- 
bers, many of them Mendésistes: over 100 
a day are joining up just now. 

The party has become the largest of the 
non-communist groups that oppose General 
de Gaulle and the Fifth Republican sys- 
tem. Its fire-power, initially insignificant 
beside that of M. Mollet’s loyal battalions, 
has grown with the backing of eleven 
former Socialist parliamentarians, chief 
among them M. Tanguy-Prigent, leader of 
the Socialist federation of Finistére. M. 
Mendés-France, who was M. Mollet’s poli- 
tical ally in the Republican Front govern- 
ment for a time early in 1956, is quite the 





zvestia’s Correspondent saw things rather 

more in terms of power politics. Taking 
up Mr Macmillan on his television state- 
ment that new possibilities were opening 
in the international arena, Izvestia thought 
the “near future” would show how 
capable the Tories might prove on the 
issues “that were at the heart of the 
British electoral campaign” (namely, 
lasting peace and the end of the cold war 
and the arms race). 

It was left to the Peking People’s Daily 
to round out the full ideological picture. 
Labour’s failure, it concluded smugly, 
meant “the failure of social democratic 
reformism in Britain.” Keeping its ear 
close to the quaking ground, the paper 
could inform its readers that it was 
believed in Britain “that the results of 
the election will give impetus to the dis- 
integration of the Labour party.” This 
view, it felt able to say, “is not without 
grounds.” 


ME MACMILLAN’S success was generally 
greeted in Western Europe with mild 
relief. This does not mean that Mr Mac- 
millan and Mr Selwyn Lloyd will find the 
going particularly easy when their new 
initiative gets under way, but it is some- 
thing. The welcome that the election 
result received in French government 
circles was prompted less by actual love 
for the Conservatives than by dislike of 
their potential successors. Mr Macmillan’s 
efforts to get to the summit were resented 
by official Paris, but it was feared that 
Labour would climb even faster and 
venture into the dangerous field of dis- 
engagement. There are hints of hoses 
that now Mr Macmitan has won his 
yote, he will be in rather less of a 
hurry. The opposition to General de 
Gaulle’s regime might have been buoyed 
up by the news of a left-wing success 
actoss the Channel. As things turned out 
it had to be content with emphasising 
the contrast between parliament’s impor- 
tance in Britain and its more strictly 
decorative role in France. 

Dr Adenauer is too canny a politician 
to let personal antipathy prevent him 
from commenting graciously on Mr Mac- 
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biggest gun that the Independent Socialists 
have captured, and the impetus toward 
cohesion on the non-communist Left is 
important. It remains to be seen how 
quickly further adherents can be gained, 
both from among UDSR members like 
M. Mitterrand (now a senator) and 
from the Union de la gauche socialiste, 
which has its most effective spokesman in 
M. Claude Bourdet. The national council 
of the UGS is meeting on October 31st. 
M. Mendés-France’s decision is person- 
ally courageous for a Radical leader whose 
ministerial experience began as long ago as 
the nineteen-thirties. But it is not surpris- 
ing ; his position in the Radical party had 
become increasingly isolated, while he 
could reasonably declare that he had never 
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disagreed with the present Independent 
Socialist leaders on any major issue since 
the war. The need to form a united non- 
communist opposition settled it. It may be 
pertinent elsewhere that his doubts on 
modern socialism’s undue reliance on the 
letter of the Marxist law were finally 
removed by talks with Signor Nenni and 
Mr Bevan. 


WORLD AGRICULTURE 


Passed to the Minister 


EAR by year, the annual reports of the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation 
register a shift of emphasis and purpose 
which some of its pioneers may regret but 


millan’s victory. Aghast whenever he con- 
templates the possible consequences of an 
incautious settlement with the Soviet 
Union, the Chancellor was undoubtedly 
relieved to some extent that the Conser- 
vatives would not give way to Labour. 
His counsellors are not likely now to have 
much difficulty in prodding him into 
taking up Mr Macmillan’s long-standing 
invitation to visit London with the object 
of clearing up misunderstandings about 
British policy. It seems probable that the 
visit will take place some time before 
Christmas—as soon, in fact, as both men 
are simultaneously free. But, with many 
other Germans, the Chancellor is openly 
of the opinion that Mr Macmillan has an 
exaggerated idea of the importance of 
Britain’s role in shaping the world’s 
destiny. The Conservative victory 
brought Dr Adenauer comfort chiefly for 
other reasons. “ We can draw strength for 
our own elections,” he reflected, “from 
the outcome in Britain.” The Social 
Democrats are as subdued as the Christian 
Democrats are heartened by the rightward 
swing. The Social Democrats, who have 
also tasted the bitterness of losing three 
elections running, had already arranged 
to hold an extraordinary party con- 
ference at Bad Godesberg next month for 
the purpose of adopting a revised pro- 
gramme designed to win all hearts in 
1961. They are now holding an inquest 
into Labour's failure in the hope that it 
may throw some timely light on their own, 
problems. 2 

It was in Africa that the Conservatives 
found tkzir severest critics. The Ghana 
government press, while admitting that 
the Tories had been constrained to aban- 
don much of their imperialist past, was 
generally concerned at the idea that the 
right wing of the party might increase its 
influence over colonial policy. Black 
Africa is plainly not likely to forget, or for- 
give, the Conservatives’ action over the 
Devlin Report and the Hola deaths, but 
the Ghana Times hoped that the Govern- 
ment would now show magnanimity in 
the hour of its triumph. The imprisoned 
Dr Banda in Nyasaland could hope for 
nothing more. Even so, the Ghana oppo- 


sition was not exactly displeased by Mr 
Gaitskell’s downfall. His dismissal of the 
opposition’s claims against Dr Nkrumah 
now earned him the Ashanti Pioneer’s 
“out and out admiration for Mr Gait- 
skell’s ability to organise the Labour 
party to lose so spectacularly.” 


wo Africa kept its satisfaction 
under a tight rein. Although the 
Rhodesian newspapers hailed Supermac’s 
walkover victory, Sir Roy Welensky 
stoutly declared that even if the Labour 
party had won it would have made no 
difference to his approach to the 1960 
talks. In South Africa, where Dr 
Verwoerd’s government was believed to 
draw some quiet satisfaction from the 
Tory return, the election campaign 
received a wide coverage, but less, it was 
thought, because of events in Rhodesia 
than because South African interest in 
British elections is usually high. South 
African circles were perhaps rather more 
phlegmatic about the prospect of a Labour 
government than many Labour candi- 
dates imagined. It was recalled that Mr 
Attlee’s Labour government had preserved 
good relations with South Africa after Dr 
Malan’s victory in 1948. 

This unconcern about the difference be- 
tween the British parties’ colonial policies 
was perhaps the hardest blow that 
Labour’s prestige suffered. Black Africa 
seemed io expect a quicker tempo of 
events under Mr Gaitskell, just as the 
Greek Cypriots expected Britain to be 
softer on the question of the bases on the 
island. But Nigerians could see little 
difference to their progress, or in their 
Commonwealth ties, from any change in 
Downing Street. This disenchanted 
view seemed to be shargd in Delhi and 
elsewhere. Among the west Africans, 
who had really hoped for more, Labour’s 
big mistake appeared to have been to 
take for granted the British people’s know- 
ledge of the Commonwealth: its cam- 
paign on colonial issues misfired largely— 
as some Africans thought—because the 
interest of the potential Labour voter 
could only be aroused by narrower things 
like pensions and purchase tax cuts. 
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which economists must applaud. All the 
emphasis of its first reports was on global 
production and global needs ; an emphasis 
really appropriate only to a Boyd-Orr 
Welfare World in which food should be 
produced and distributed as a social service, 
regardless of profit and loss. Later, this 
global approach was quietly discarded ; per- 
suasion and policy concentrated rather on 
getting the right foods produced in the 
right areas at the right prices. Agriculture 
and nutrition, however, were still treated 
as a self-contained field ; there was little 
attempt to set FAO’s particular concerns in 
the general perspective of economic and 
social development. 

The 1959 report sets out, like its pre- 
decessors, the global balance—production 
up by 4 per cent, gaining nicely on the 
annual population increase of 1.6 per cent 
or so. It reveals, less satisfactorily, that the 
gap between advanced and backward areas 
is widening again, with stocks accumu- 
lating in the one and the Malthusian 
balance barely held in the other. It departs 
from precedent, however, with two chapters 
which would please Professor Rostow. 

The first relates certain indices (e.g. pro- 
portions of the working population engaged 
in agriculture or industry ; their respective 
incomes and standards) to the level of 
development as measured by national income 
per head. The other deals—most valuably 
—with the social and institutional precondi- 
tions of agricultural progress in a develop- 
ing society. Security of tenure ; stability ; 
marketing facilities ; credit institutions ; all 
these are needed to trigger individual incen- 
tives to betterment. Without them, tech- 
nical assistance and education are largely 
wasted. Debt-ridden and discouraged by 
violent price swings, the cultivator is 
understandably apt to fight shy of new 
methods whose failure could ruin him and 
whose success chiefly benefits landlords, 
moneylenders and merchants. Recognising 
this, the FAO lays the responsibility for 
agricultural progress squarely on the poli- 
ticians of each national state, and acknow- 
ledges the limits of its own competence. 
Paradoxically, it could do few more useful 
jobs. Governments, as well as backward 
“qiinvators, need educating. This report 
is a very fine educational instrument. 


LIBERALISM 


What Liberal Means 


| the same week as the Liberals were 
reappearing as an increased electoral (if 
not parliamentary) force in Britain, the 
Liberal International was holding its ninth 
congress in Italy. This heightens interest 
in finding out what sort of people other 
European Liberals are. The first impres- 
sion to be gained from the congress’s final 
resolution, and from some of its basic dis- 
cussion, is rather depressing ; all too often 
Liberal in a European context seems to 
mean simply “anti-collectivist,” if not 
“ ultra-conservative.” 

More careful study produces a more 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


balanced estimate. The familiar old guard 
generalities, however firmly restated, get 
qualified in the end almost out of recog- 
nition. The picture of private enterprise 
as the sole, untouchably sacred guarantee 
of political freedom is redrawn ; its role is 
to ensure the dispersal of power, and the 
performance of that role is compatible with 
an amount of collective intervention and 
enterprise to be pragmatically determined 
in particular circumstances. The corre- 
sponding picture of planning as a fore- 
doomed acceleration down the Road to 
Serfdom is hardly less altered. The case 
against the all-embracing national plan is, 
indeed, repeatedly restated ; but in its dis- 
cussion of the state’s role in underdeveloped 
or depressed areas, in the maintenance and 
development of public utilities and ultra- 
large-scale enterprises, and in fiscal and 
social policy, the congress is, if anything, 
more remote from Bastiat (“ The State— 
that cancer”) than from, say, Mr Nehru. 
That role may, according to circumstances, 
be large or small. What is distinctive in 
the Liberal approach, as envisaged by the 


NEW TOWNS 


Fourteen 


HE New Towns Exhibition at the 

Royal Academy has illustrated the pro- 
gress and the character of the fourteen new 
towns started after the war and a fifteenth 
(Cumbernauld) begun only recently. The 
towns were started by a Labour Minister, 
Lord Silkin ; they have grown up, as Mr 
Macmillan’s message proudly records, 


under Conservative tutelage ; while (as Mr 
Macmillan also notes) the moving spirit 





behind them has been a voluntary body, 
the Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, which celebrates with this exhibition 
its diamond jubilee. Voluntary and public 
effort, pink and blue politics, have all con- 
tributed their bits to this success story, 
which is now widely admired and copied 
in other countries. All this, and a pro- 
nounced swing to the Tories in last week’s 
elections too. 

The new towns between them now con- 
tain nearly 400 firms in modern factories 
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congress, is that whatever the scale or the 
field of collective activity its aim should be 
to establish, safeguard or complement a 
healthy and harmonious free-market 
economy ; not, on the one hand, to replace 
or circumscribe it, nor, on the other, to 
frustrate its workings for the benefit of 
privileged groups. 

This is recognisably something more than 
middle-of-the-roadism. It is a coherent 
and intellectually respectable set of work- 
ing standards. Whether, translated into 
terms of British problems and policies, it 
would particularly suit a renascent and 
radical Liberal party is another question. 
The radicalism is potentially there ; but if 
European Liberal ideas are to fertilise 
British political thought as they should, a 
lot of translation is going to be needed. 
The translators will do well, when they get 
down to the job, to leave out the ritual 
anti-collectivist noises, which are about as 
relevant to a realistic modern Liberalism 
as the Red Flag to the policies of Mr Hugh 
Gaitskell. Of course, at his congresses, Mr 
Gaitskell still plays the Red Flag too. 


Grow Up 


and 300,000 people living in new houses. 
They have excellent records in industrial 
productivity, because of good factory 
design and lay-out and the proximity of 
workers’ houses. Apart from grumbles 
about the delays in providing social facili- 
ties, residents in the towns seem equally 
satisfied ; certainly it is rare for anybody 
to return to London or Glasgow. But if 
the new towns were not there, most of 
these industries and their workers would be 
adding to the congestion and clatter of the 
big conurbations. Moreover, though the 
Exchequer has invested over £200 million 
already in the towns, it has at least a fair 
chance of getting the capital back with full 
interest (Harlow is already showing a 
profit). Thus, while the new towns have 
not solved the thorny “ overspill ” problem, 
they have certainly provided a good en- 
vironment for people who would otherwise 
have added to it, without costing the heavy 
subsidies which other cures may entail. 

The new towns have also drawn some 
fierce criticism. The apostles of Le 
Corbusier, who deplore them as “ prairie 
towns,” deserve little space ; for how could 
the prolific families who inhabit them be 
expécted to live in tall flats instead of the 
houses and garucns which they plainly 
prefer? But the monotony aia repetition 
of housing designs are a real weakness—one 
that springs basically from the unwilling- 
ness of tenants to pay anything like econo- 
mic rents and the consequent (and quite 
correct) need to keep subsidies to a mini- 
mum. The next new towns should aim to 
cater for all income groups and for both 
private and public development. The result 
might be a more varied, interesting, and 
perhaps larger new town than the present 
series has produced. 
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Plain talk 
about data processing 


From the time the first man stood on his hind legs and counted 


Plain talk about [--C-T 


You do not have to be a big business to use [-C-T 
data processing equipment. The range is so wide 
— computers, electronic calculators, punched cards 
— that it is being used in businesses of all sizes, from 
huge undertakings like British Railways To small 
companies employing less than 20 people. 


on his fingers, he has been using the best data processing system 
of all, the one in his cranium. He stored up his information and 
when he was faced with a problem he censuited his records and 


I-C-T service 
used them to decide on the r.ght course of action. As his affairs 


I-C-T service begins with your enquiry. Alongside 
your own executives, I-C-T specialists will study 
your business to see if I-C-T data processing equip- 
ment will help you. If it will they'll give you a 
detailed report of their recommendations and their 
economics, specifying equipment to meet your exact 
needs. I-C-T trains your staff, and special courses 
ensure your executives gain the background know- 
ledge to make the equipment earn every penny of its 
keep. The same service sets the installa- 
tion on its feet and is available to you 
throughout its life. 

This is I-C-T service using all the 
resources of Hollerith and Powers-Samas, 
two pioneers of data processing. 


















grew more complicated and he turned into a business man he 
tried very hard to predict things to come. But the cold truth 
is, as he discovered when his crystal fogged over, the only real 
way to predict the future is to reconstruct the past and to study 
it in relation to present facts and future trends. Facts and 
figures are needed in accessible form, and 
that’s what modern data processing does for 
him. It also takes a great load of drudgery off 
his shoulders (and the shoulders of his staff). 


INTERNATIONAL COMPUTERS AND TABULATORS LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 149 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 HYDE PARK 8080. OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE U.K, AND OVERSEAS 
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Butter 


Sir—In reference to your article “ Turn in 
the Market,” it is correct that as butter 
prices rose sharply a number of lower 
income groups were forced by economic 
necessity to switch some at least of their 
purchases to substitutes. But, with respect, 
we think you have under-estimated the pull 
which butter has on every purse, well or 
ill-lined. During the past few months, when 
world supplies of butter have been stretched 
to the maximum to meet the demands of 
drought-bound countries, the market experts 
here have continually expressed their amaze- 
ment at the strength of the demand. The 
fact is, of course, that during the period in 
1958 when prices were exceptionally and 
uneconomically low, housewives switched 
over to butter and the majority have 
remained on the butter standard consistently 
since. The ratio of butter to substitute con- 
sumption, despite the present high prices, 
remains roughly 56 to 44. 

Butter is still cheaper here than in all but 
one or two countries abroad and is only 
about 2} times as expensive as it was in 
September, 1939, thus comparing very 
favourably with most other commodities. 
As every pound contains the cream of 18 
pints of milk it is not really expensive and 
it seems that housewives generally are 
inclined to agree.—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR FAWCETT 
Butter Information Council, 
London, SEx 


Professional Advertising 


Sir—Your note entitled “ Polishing the 
Brass Plate” interested me. Perhaps you 
might like to have the reaction of an 
American professional man, 

To give you a little grounding, I own and 
am president of one of the largest consulting 
chemical market research organisations in 
the world. We certainly face this problem 
of what is ethical in advertising and what is 
not. There is no easy answer. 

Suffice it to say that we see nothing wrong 
with what we call “ institutional ” advertis- 
ing. Here you are advertising a profession. 
Certainly your name goes on the bottom of 
the “ad,” but the point is that if the whole 
Profession benefits, you will too. If no one 
used chemical market research on a consult- 
ing basis, my business would be nothing. 
But so would that of my competitors. 

I cannot see any reason why professiunal 
companies cannot and should not advertise 
80 long as they maintain their “ copy” on a 
reasonable level. After all the use of a 


dentrifice is a medical thing—hence profes- 
sional—but look at the toothpaste ads. 
Perhaps I am wrong, but it seems to me the 
“learned professions ” might be better off 
—and so might the public—if the public 
knew that these professions exist—Yours 


faithfully, ROGER WILLIAMS, JR. 
Princeton, NF 


Polls 


Sir—The pollsters must expect to receive 
a buffeting if their predictions turn out to 
be inaccurate or if they equivocate about 
them. It is, however, surprising to receive 
the same treatment when the prediction 
turns out to be accurate and the statement 
of it unequivocal. Our published prediction 
for Great Britain (and we stated quite clearly 
that our forecast excluded Northern Ireland 
was: 

Conservative, 44.2 per cent ; 

Labour, 40.6 per cent ; 

Liberal and others, 7.3 per cent ; 

Don’t know, 7.9 per cent. 
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To compare this with the actual way in 
which votes were cast in Great Britain, one 
must use the method adopted in the article 
“Swings and Forecasts” in The Times 
Guide to the House of Commons, 1955, i.e. 
excluding the “don’t knows.” , One 
expresses the differences as a percentage of 
opinion amongsi those whose minds were 
made up. One cannot assess the accuracy 
of a poll on voting intention by including 
the “ don’t knows ” whose voting intention, 
by definition, one does not know. 

Using the only valid method of assessing 
the accuracy of a forecast, the comparison 
is as follows: 


Actual Votes NOP 


Great Britain Forecast 


48.8 48.0 


Con. 
Lab. Ris 44.§ 44.1 
Lib. and others... 6.7 7.9 


As one might expect, the Liberal and 
Others prediction, which forms a small part 
of the total sample, is the least accurate. 


- Considering that “ polls” have been going 


in this country for some time, it is surprising 
that there are so many who still “ don’t 
know ” how to interpret an opinion poll 
forecast.—Yours faithfully, 

R. M. SHIELDS 
National Opinion Polls Ltd. 


——iitt hn 


Yes Sir, 

an excellent wine, 
the shippers are 
well known to us 


Know your shippers, know your 
wine. Any wine drinker will 

tell you that. Wine drinkers know 
Bouchard Aine as reliable shippers, 
\ who now strongly recommend:— 


Chateau Haut Marbuzet 1952 





A wine froma 


AAA 


smaller chataen, 
with a full body 


and great character. 





* AINE denoting 
the eldest son 
of the family 


ill 


viz 
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A Great Journalist 


The Spare Chancellor : 
Walter Bagehot 


By Alastair Buchan. 
Chatto and Windus. 287 pages. 25s. 


The Life of 


XACTLY a hundred years ago, in October, 
1859, James Wilson, editor and owner 
of The Economist, which he had founded 
16 years before, went to India to be finance 
member of the Viceroy’s council. While 
he was away Richard Holt Hutton was to act 
as editor, but responsibility on Wilson’s 
behalf for all the paper’s affairs was given to 
Hutton’s great friend and Wilson’s son-in- 
law, Walter Bagehot. Wilson never came 
back. He died in India in August, 1860 ; 
and in 1861, after Hutton had departed to 
run the Spectator, Bagehot took sole charge 
of The Economist. He was still editor when 
he died in 1877. 

Bagehot was only 51 when he died, but 
already he was valed as a great Victorian 
by the great Victorians themselves. Three 
short pointed books of his—‘“ The English 
Constitution,” “Lombard Street” and 
“ Physics and Politics °—were prized con- 
tributions to contemporary thought and 
writing. So, too, were his own very personal 
reflections on writers and politicians, written 
down for the quarterlies (as two of his 
famous books were) in an easy, relaxed but 
incisive and ironical style altogether his own. 
And he talked at least as well as he wrote. 
His gift, with the pen and in conversation, 
was thinking aloud. Even more than his 
books and his essays his company was prized 
—by the wide range of friends and acquain- 
tances, whether statesmen or men of letters 
or scientists or philosophers or bankers or 
business men, who met him in London or 
in the West Country, where his roots 
remained. All this is well told again in 
Mr Buchan’s thoughtful new biography. 

Even in those days the question was asked 
whether Bagehot would not have been a still 
bigger man, and made a still sharper mark 
on British thinking, if he had not spread 
the energies of his brief life so broadcast. 
Literature, politics, economics, history and 
sociology, he wrote about them all ; and 
helped to conduct the periodicals where his 
pieces appeared. He watched over the 
affairs of a bank while running and largely 
writing a weekly newspaper. Until his 
health failed, ten years before his death, he 
led a vigorous country life, though his work 
_ was in the town. This busy many-sidedness 
was, indeed, very Victorian ; but did it not 
rob us of a greater pundit, in politics or 
economics or history? The question has 
been asked ever since. 

It is, nevertheless, a false question, 
founded upon at least two false notions. The 


first is that Bagehot’s broadcast work had no 
focus ; the second is that his thought had 
no focus, either. In fact, editing The 
Economist every week from 1860 (and, in 
effect, from 1859) was apt enough and suffi- 
cient focus for all that he wanted to write 
wherever he wrote it ; it was the core of his 
working life. So, too, with what he wanted 
to write about: his constant concern, week 
in and week out, was with the behaviour 
of men and the movement of men’s ideas 
in a shifting social (and economic) setting. 
That was his job as a journalist dealing with 
politicians and the markets ; that was the 
core of his thought, whether in The 
Economist itself, in “ The English Constitu- 
tion,” in “ Lombard Street,” or in “‘ Physics 
and Politics” (where he tried to put his 
curiosity about social and political behaviour 
into topical terms of science). Bagehot was, 
in the scope of what he wrote, in the con- 
tinuity of what he wrote about, and in the 
curiosity which inspired all his writings (and 
all his conversations), a very great 
journalist ; it is hard to see how he could 
have bettered either himself or posterity in 
any other role. As Mr Buchan makes very 


' plain, his thought and his work were all of 


a piece. 


T is, admittedly, not easy for those who 

have charge of The Economist now to 
write about Bagehot in what he would have 
called a balancing way. His profile, bright 
eye and beard look down from the wall. 
Like Hamlet, his writings are full of quota- 
tions, and these are earmarked in Ryder 
Street, though they belong to the English- 
speaking world, as our own special property. 
His style of writing (which only one of his 
successors has come near to making his 
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own) with always fresh effectiveness and 
without cliché ; his detached, undogmatic, 
cynical but always engrossed and never 
supercilious approach to both ordinary and 
extraordinary political behaviour ; his un- 
tiring and enthusiastic interest, always in 
down-to-earth, sensible, human terms, 
in the relations between the men who pre- 
tend to rule (whether in politics or in com- 
merce) and the many more who are ruled, 
and whose opinions require expression ; his 
“‘ quantitative ” sense (as Robert Giffen put 
it) and, though like Lord Northcliffe he 
could never “add up ” with any confidence, 
his peculiar instinct to test any theory, 
social and political as well as economic, with 
the blunt question “How Much? ”: these 
are the qualities at which The Economist 
still aims, though falling far short, every 
week. 

More important and less parochially, 
these are precisely the qualities which the 
most up-to-date and fashionable studies of 
politics (including British elections) and of 
economic processes (including expansion 
without inflation and the growth of less 
developed economies) need most of all. 
Bagehot was, indeed, no prophet. But, 
though he left behind him no school of 
thought or body of doctrine, he did not 
either waste his time or squander his talents. 
It is not simply for his verbal facility that 
he is universally quoted ; it is because all 
the time, sitting in his editorial chair, he 
really wanted to know what was going on 
around him, and saw it not as disembodied 
ideas in action but as persons doing things. 
He had a simple concern for the facts. Of 
Burke, with whom he had some sympathy, 
he said, characteristically: “He saw a great 
idea, but nothing more.” 


THIRD false notion is to forget that 
Bagehot, who saw politics and society 
alway as affairs of men, was a man himself. 
He did not sacrifice his possible powers to 
his family and local ties ; rather by them 
did he balance himself and made his work 
possible. Underneath the bantering, quiz- 
zical detachment which illuminated his 
style of writing and pointed the process of 
his argument was a deeply-feeling, always 
anxious and often uncertain nature. His 
gay and magnetic, but emotionally and 
mentally unstable mother ; his devoted, 
patient conscientious, friendly father: these 
two, Anglican and Unitarian, were the poles 
of Walter Bagehot’s character; he was 
devoted to both of them. His religion re- 
mained undefined, but very real: “the 
trouble,” he once wrote, “ is that mysticism 
is true.” But he found his point of equi- 
librium, as he found his job and his work- 
ing future, in the Wilson family, in the 
“tribe” of his wife, his five sisters-in-law 
and his other relatives. The marvel of 
Bagehot’s life and work, which only ill- 
health disturbed, was its restraint and its. 
control ; that he owed to the families, his 
own and his wife’s, upon whom, for all the 
lures of public reputation, he rested. 
This, surely, is the moral of Mr 
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Buchan’s biography, which brings into 
brighter light than ever before the influence 
and importance of both Bagehot’s personal 
life and his single-minded curiosity about 
the realities of the mid-nineteenth century 
scene. It is not Mr Buchan’s fault that he 
has no new information about Bagehot. 
Where there is direct evidence, in letters or 
other records, of Bagehot’s personal doings, 
he tells the tale well. He makes good use 
of the still scantier evidence, mostly from 
the testimony of Robert Giffen when Bage- 
hot was dead, of Bagehot’s too little told 
weekly skill and intuition as an editor and 
journalist, But the evidence, over the whole 
of Bagehot’s working and public life, is 
surprisingly sparse. He talked with many 
men and was much esteemed by them ; but 
they set down little about him, from year 
to year. There, perhaps, he suffered from 
being no prophet, with no nostrum to retail 
except a brilliant, ebullient, irreverent, com- 
monsensical running commentary on men 
and affairs. 


So Mr Buchan, like Bagehot’s chroniclers 
before him, falls back, when the family 
records run dry, on the famous books, the 
essays, the leading articles. This book is 
even more about the writings than about 
the writer. The story of Bagehot’s life is, 
so to say, eked out—and sometimes broken 
up—by painstaking and comprehending 
commentaries on Bagehot’s own commen- 
taries on politics and politicians, men and 
letters, the common sense of finance and 
social evolution. This is, perhaps, as it 
should be. Journalism need not be altogether 
ephemeral. Bagehot lives on in what he 
wrote, in the way he wrote it, and in the 
things he wrote about. His achievement 
has been called “ common sense raised to 
the power of genius” ; still better, it can 
be called “journalism raised to the power 
of political wisdom ”—which is uncommon 
enough for fame. 


Daughter-in-Law Elect 


Queen Mary: 1867-1953 


By James Pope-Hennessy. 
Allen and Unwin. 685 pages. 42s. 


uCH will be written by future would- 
be Bagehots about the survival and 
strengthening of the British monarchy 
through the broad social changes and 
special personal trials of the twentieth 
century so far. The simplest explanation 
is that the “ dignified” function of the 
monarchy, its ceremonial and personally 
glamorous role, has in fact become more, 
not less, necessary and popular in modern 
Mass society. But that is merely to say that 
there has been, in the new democracy, an 
essential and continuing job for the ruler 
and the royal family to do. The striking 
fact is that they have proved so capable of 
oing it. And it is very largely women 
that have done it. 


The story starts with the old Queen 
Victoria and ends with the young Queen 
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Elizabeth. In between these, the decisive 
roles in the adaptation to changes and trials 
were played by two other women: Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth the present 
Queen Mother. Everybody nowadays 
knows and applauds the contribution 
made by the latter, one of the great ladies 
of our times, who did so much with 
George VI to lift the monarchy to a new 
esteem and. influence after the abdication 
of Edward VIII threatened to break the 
image—and is still so indefatigable on the 
family’s business. The central virtue of 
Mr Pope-Hennessy’s long, rambling, lively 
picturesque and gossipy book is that it 
displays how large and influential was the 
part, and how high and tough the character, 
of Queen Mary. 

“TI hope we are . . . lucky in our 
daughters-in-law,” George V once wrote 
rather anxiously to Queen Mary. How 
lucky he was we all now know. How 
lucky his father and mother had been in 
the still narrower lottery of royal marriages 
in their time, he knew better than anybody 
else—as the shy notes of gratitude which he 
sent to his wife throughout their life 
together so touchingly show. 

It was Queen Mary who put George V 
on his feet. She devoted her life and her- 
self altogether to him. It was she who 
urged and stimulated him to grow up after 
his life in the tight home circle of 
“ Motherdear,” the beautiful, inconsequent, 
possessive, affectionate Queen Alexandra, 
who never wished any of her family to grow 
up at all. It was Queen Mary’s untiring 
encouragement and practical common sense 
—without ever overstepping the line into 
the affairs that were his as king—that 
steered him through the ordeals that came 
so thick and fast upon him and puzzled 
and pained him so much. 


To Princess May and to all her family 
Royalty was a profession—the highest and 
finest in the world. If we need an analogy, 
she was like a girl at some minor ballet- 
school, trained as a dancer from childhood, 
and now suddenly, unexpectedly, offered 
the prima ballerina’s position at the most 
famous theatre in the world. 


This is Mr Pope-Hennessy’s shrewd and 
brilliantly illuminating explanation of his 
heroine’s engagement, first to the Duke of 
Clarence, the feckless, weak, attractive 
Prince Eddy, heir presumptive to the 
throne, who died tragically a few months 
later, and then to the Duke of York, who 
became George V. The gloss on the 
explanation should be that, while she liked 
but did not at all love Prince Eddy, she 
came to love truly the second choice that 
her destiny brought her. But it also 
explains very well Queen Mary’s later 
long-lived success as Queen Consort and 
Queen Mother. She was doing her duty 
in the station to which she had been called. 

Queen Mary was no more modern in her 
outlook than her husband. She was a 
traditionalist, deeply attracted—much 
more, for instance, than Queen Victoria 
herself—to the pageant of royal families, 
of the past and in the present. But she 
was also a very human person, full of fresh 
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curiosity, and dedicated, in her own blunt, 
honest, determined way, to monarchy’s 
survival. And so, standing straight and 
seemingly stiff, she could always bend, 
graciously and sensibly, in the good 
cause. She was actually more than anyone 
the agent, at least, of the new-found 
adaptability of our royal family to novel 
needs. 

All this is made vividly plain in Mr Pope- 
Hennessy’s rich plum pudding of a book, 
full of fruit and silver coins—with some 
doughy chunks as well. It is in the present 
fashion of biography, with the old-style 
“Life” and “Letters” all mixed-in 
together, over 600-odd pages, and leavened 
with a brightly elegant commentary. Its 
asides on the background of politics and 
world affairs are not so sophisticated as the 
rest ; but it is the foreground that matters, 
crowded all the time with colourful human 
characters. Head and shoulders above the 
crowd, besides Queen Mary herself, are her 
large and rollicking mother, the Duchess of 
Teck, the fabulous (and nearly immortal) 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz— 
and Queen Victoria, who was so much more 
up-to-date and down-to-earth about the 


* future of royal persons than anybody else 


about her. 


Inevitably the book leaves questions 
behind. Not the least is the education and 
upbringing of children born to be royal. 
The widowed Queen Victoria, Edward VII 
and “‘ Motherdear,” George V and Queen 
Mary herself, none of them did well 
in this. Our latest rulers have plainly done 
much better, but there is still the ques- 
tion. But the tale of the modern British 
monarchy so far does not only begin and 
end with a Queen; it also begins with 
Prince Albert and ends with Prince Philip. 
Perhaps, after the contributions which the 
Queens Consort have made to changing 
royalty, this is peculiarly the contribution 
that a modern Prince Consort can make. 


The Staff of African Life 


The Staple Food Economies of Western 
Tropical Africa 


By Bruce F. Johnston. 
Stanford University Press. 
Oxford University Press. 


London: 
316 pages. 48s. 


‘a most refreshing aspect of American 
research in Africa is that it is not 
insular. Mr Johnston sees West Africa 
south of the Tropic of Cancer as a whole. 
Unlike many speakers of English, he 
appears to be able to read French and to 
be prepared to do so. His angle of vision 
of the West African scene is wide: it takes 
in the whole sweep of the coast from Dakar 
to Brazzaville. 

This is a study of the “ staff of life” in 
Africa. The book sets out to answer the 
question of the probable response of basic 
food supplies to increasing demand. It is 
an excellent survey and brings together 
material from the two sides of the language 
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frontier in West Africa, which will be 
material most valuable to students. The 
author considers these major crops from a 
number of angles that are perhaps more the 
province of a geographer than of an 
economist: physical environment (includ- 
ing rainfall), vegetation zones and popula- 
tion distribution. But he does conclude on 
the economic plane with an attempt to 
evaluate the prospects for increasing pro- 
ductivity and enlarging supplies, in which 
he says “there is nothing inherent in the 
situation which warrants a pessimistic 
appraisal of the prospects.” 

In essence these arguments boil down to 
the view that an expansion of agricultural 
output can be achieved without an inflation 
of prices (“that the expansion of agricul- 
tural output . . . will keep pace with the 
growth of demand”). This view is lent 
support by the potential increases in yield 
that would result from the introduction of 
improved seed in maize, manioc and rice, 
and from the use of fertilisers. But this still 
leaves unsolved the central problem: that 
of evolving a technique of settled cultiva- 
tion, despite the difficulties of soil and 
climate and the immense obstacle of the 
tsetse fly. While improved yields may in 
time raise output per acre, the immediate 
response of African agriculture to increased 
demand is an extension of cultivation. With 
more roads along which to bring the larger 
supplies to market, food output will no 
doubt prove adequate, but, in the medium 


run at least, it will, pace Mr Juhnston, also - 


be more expensive, especially in labour. 

This is not a pessimistic view but a 
realistic one. If the production and market- 
ing of foodstuffs are likely to absorb as 
much manpower as hitherto, if not more, 
the supply of labour for industrialisation for 
Africa as a whole will depend upon the 
natural increase of population, although for 
any given area migration will be an impor- 
tant factor. Africa is an underpopulated 
continent, and if it is to industrialise, like 
Japan, “ with unlimited supplies of labour,” 
it must first get closer to solving the agri- 
cultural problem. 

All in all one may hesitate to agree with 
Mr Johnston’s optimism, but he argues well 
and his book is well worth reading. 


Moscow and Mecca 
The Soviet Union and the Middle East 


By Walter Z. Laqueur. 
Routledge. 376 pages. 35s. 


HERE was a time, not so long ago, when 

Britain was regarded by both friend 
and foe as being all-powerful and all- 
knowing in the Middle East. Recently, 
thanks to the more obvious aspects of com- 
munist success in the area, it has become 
fashionable to attribute these qualities to 
Russia. In tracing the thread of Soviet 
attitudes towards the Middle East through 
the labyrinthine politics of the past forty 
years, Mr Laqueur reminds us that Russia 
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is no more deserving of such respect now 
than Britain was in days gone by. Soviet 
attitudes and western attitudes have been 
adopted because they conform to attitudes 
in Moscow, or London or Washington ; they 
have seldom been based on local conditions 
in the Middle East. 

Middle Eastern communists have been 
more trouble than they have been worth to 
the world communist movement. There has 
been more popular enthusiasm for com- 
munism in the Middle East than there ever 
was in eastern Europe, but Soviet armies 
of occupation have proved more reliable 
than slippery local communists in setting up 
durable communist regimes. Middle 
Easterners, with 5,000 years of trimming 
behind them, joined the party because they 
thought it would bring them personal gain 
or prestige. And when the going got rough 
they recanted with never a backward glance. 
It was not enough that President Nasser 
urged them to believe that communism 
(bad) had nothing to do with Russia (good). 
Back home in Moscow the general tendency 
was to play down rather than magnify com- 


- munist successes in the area, but local 


communists could no more resist the 
temptation to crow when they were winning 
than the trimmers could resist drifting away 
when they were losing. 

In competing with the West, however, the 
communists have enjoyed great advantages. 
They can disregard ordinary commercial 
considerations. They can undercut the 
West in offers of aid and absorb gluts of 
primary produce. They easily take to the 
idea that industrialisation is a panacea for 
economic stagnation and overpopulation. 
They show no particular interest in the sort 
of agricultural schemes that the western 
governments love to encourage. They pro- 
vide numerous scholarships for training 
technicians. They somehow manage to do 
all these good works without getting tangled 
up in the strings they insist do not exist. 

While western observers overestimated 
the political implications of religion in the 
Middle East, Mr Laqueur shows the com- 
munists stepping nimbly around Islam to 
make their peace with Arab nationalism. 
While western experts debated the hopes 
and fears and the intentions of President 
Nasser and his colleagues, the Soviet experts 
occupied themselves with the political, social 
and economic realities of the area. 

The Middle East has shown the same 
resistance to communist missionary efforts 
as it has to the gospel of western democracy. 
As Mr Laqueur says, the people of the 
area are not necessarily pro-communist or 
anti-communist, they are merely pre- 
communist. Nevertheless, the lack of 
immediate success on a grand scale will 
not put an end to Russian efforts to convert 
them any more than it has stopped western 
attempts to keep them on its side. The West 
cannot afford to be complacent just because 
the Moscow-trained, Arabic - speaking 
Russian friends of Arab nationalism are 
probably feeling as confused and unloved 
as their mono-lingual British, American and 
French colleagues across the street. 
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The Role of Sociology 
The Sociological Imagination 


By C. Wright Mills. 
Oxford University Press. 234 pages. 36s. 


N this book, Professor Mills attacks the 
bogus philosophical thinking (“cloudy 
obscurantism ”) and the shoddy technology 
(“formal and empty ingenuity”) which 
pass so freely for sociology among his 
colleagues, to the exclusion of serious 
attempts to understand and to master the 
important social problems of our age. 
These problems can, he thinks, be tackled 
by sociologists only if they abandon their 
fruitless attempts to construct “ grand 
theories,” and refrain from continuing to 
absorb themselves in the trivialities of 
“abstracted empiricism” based on 
statistical | measurement. Sociologists 
should, he recommends, return to the 
established . objectives and methods of 
“classic sociology.” 

The main value of the book lies in the 
fact that it provides evidence that some 
sociologists are still endowed with a sense 
of purpose, and are sufficiently  self- 
confident not to bother overmuch about 
whether or not what they are doing can be 
called “scientific.” But the argument is 
developed destructively, on the whole, and 
it is at its weakest when it is directed in a 
more positive way towards the clarification 
of the nature of sociology, and of the pur- 
poses for which it can be used. Professor 
Mills is deeply concerned by the problem 
of the “ cheerful robot,” which symbolises 
for him the results of applying the work of 
the Mayo school to industrial practice, and 
by the consequences of relying on the 
concept of “adjustment” in social work. 
In brief, modern trends in “applied” 
sociology have demonstrated that reason 
can conflict with freedom. The task he 
sets himself is to demonstrate that “ classic” 
sociology is a force operating in the con- 
trary direction, and that it can be relied on 
as a means of preventing man’s enslave- 
ment, and of protecting his reason from 
exploitation, in what is becoming a “ mass” 
society. 

His conclusion appears to be that as there 
is no way in which the social scientist can 
avoid making choices of value and embody- 
ing them in his work, sociology can most 
properly be developed as a vehicle for the 
promotion of specific values, such as 
freedom. In his view a sociologist cannot 
avoid accepting a “political” role, and 
sociology inescapably possesses a “ political 
meaning”; neither of those conclusions 
can, his argument implies, be avoided 
without grave error. This is, of course, a 
revolutionary conception. Professor Mills’s 
idea that the sociologist’s function is to 
help individuals to become “self- 
educating ” men, and to co-operate in the 
building of democratic societies in which 
reason can be freely used, is attractive. 
But it is far removed from the view prevail- 
ing in the United States that sociology '; 
or should be made, a “ science.” 
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How MANY MILLIONS 


TO TALK TO? 













23 MILLION A DAY 

2,500,000 journeys are made every day on London's 
Underground. Waiting for their trains passengers read 
posters: en route (the average journey lasts 11 minutes) 
they read roof card advertisements. What a wonderful 


opportunity to tell your story! 


96 MILLION A WEEK 


96,000,000 journeys are made every week on British 
Transport buses in England (including London), Wales 
and Scotland. Posters on these buses - there are more 
than 18,000 in operation-are seen not only by pas- 


sengers but by millions of other people every day, many 
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on British Railways trains. And there are many more ae 
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people, too, who use the stations without travelling. 
This means that posters on railway sites are seen by 


millions daily - and day after day. 


Facts! Facts! Facts! 


British Transport Advertising is one of the best-documented 
media. For rentals and all the statistics you want, ask British 
Transport Advertising, Cranbourn Chambers, Leicester Square 
Station, London, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 3490) or 6-7 Castle Terrace, 
Edinburgh 1 (Fountainbridge 5222). 





BRITISH TRANSPORT ADVERTISING 








ORGANIZED BY 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks ......- 
United States Government Securities . . 
Municipal and Other Public Securities . 
Other Securities . . 2... 2. eee 
Loans and Discounts ......++-+-s 
Banking Houses. .....-+++ee-s 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (270,000 Shares—$100 Par) « « « « 
Surplus... ee cece cercecvcee 
Undivided Profits .....-sseee6 
Reserve for Contingencies... ..« 
Dividend Payable October 1,1959 .. 
Deposits ...2-cceeccecvcvce 
Acceptances... ee eee eee eee 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . . « 


Orcher Liabilities eoecoeeeeveeeee @ 


Securities carried at $2 1,806,296.55* have been pledged to secure U. S. Government 


$127,692,588.21 
80,212,278.89 
17,476,531.44 
8,268,415.77 
287,991,950.26 
9,074,924.63 
9,624,116.61 
2,550,257.46 


$542,891,063.27 


———————————— 


$ 27,000,000.00 
20,000,000.00 
7,140,769.75 
3,267,978.29 
675,000.00 
468,243,638.63 
12,157,330.68 
3,319,866.81 
1,086,479.11 
$542,891,063.27 


—————————— 


Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


*September 30, 1958: $13,279,712.20 


48 Wall Street 


Fifth Avenue Bank Office at 44th Street 
Madison Avenue Offices at 63rd Street and 73rd Street 
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THE BANK OF NEW YORK 
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September 30, 1959 
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man 
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JERVIS J. BABB 
New York 
ALEXANDER CALDER, JR. 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 


JOSEPH H. CHOATE, JR. 
Choate Ronalds Reynolds & Hollister 


WILLIAM M. CRUIKSHANK 
Cruikshank Company 


ARTHUR H. DEAN 
Sullivan & Cromwell 


ELI WHITNEY DEBEVOISE 
Debevoise, Plimpton & McLean 


MAGRUDER DENT 
Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


JOHN I. DOWNEY 
New York 


GEORGE C. FRASER 
Texas Pacific Land Trust 


DUNLEVY MILBANK 
New York 


THEODORE G. MONTAGUE 
The Borden Company 


M. NIELSEN 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
H. LADD PLUMLEY 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
‘ of America 
HENRY J. SCHULER 
New York 
WILLIAM SHIELDS 
New York 
HOWARD C. SMITH 
New York 


JOHN FAIRFIELD THOMPSON 
buternational Nickel Co. of Canada, Lid. 


JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN 
New York 


FRANKLIN B. TUTTLE 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


STEPHEN F. VOORHEES 
Voorhees Walker Smith Smith & Haines 


ROY BARTON WHITE 
Baltimore & Obio Railroad Company 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Miscalculation in Steel 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HE most interesting conclusion to be drawn from the course of 

the 1959 steel strike so far is that thirteen weeks without pay 
is not nearly enough to break the will of a powerful American trade 
union. Indeed, had the President not invoked the legal procedures 
of the Taft-Hartley Act which, if his move is successful in the 
courts, will soon put the men back to work for 80 days, there would 
have been a good possibility that the companies might have given 
in before the union did. This is because, eventually, users of steel, 
whose stocks are becoming seriously depleted, would presumably 
have insisted on some kind of concession even though until now 
they have been remarkably firm in backing the steel companies. 
Meanwhile, there is no sign of serious pressure from the members 
of the union for capitulation by their leaders. 

The conservative Administration has done everything it properly 
could to bolster, or at least not to undermine, the stand of the steel 
companies. It refrained from intervening, either publicly or 
privately, with a demand that the industry increase its niggardly 
wage offer in order to get the strike settled. It has now invoked the 
Taft-Hartley Act—obviously because it is convinced that serious 
trouble for the economy will soon result from the strike ; but this 
procedure will in practice help the companies more than the union, 
at least in the short run. In brief, the Eisenhower Administration 
has acted, given the different circumstances, much as the British 
Government acted in last year’s London bus strike. The difference 
is that “taking a strike” simply has not worked in the United 
States as it worked in Britain. 

This does not mean that the strike has changed nothing on the 
“cost push ” inflation front. The most important change is that 
the trade union, following the example of the automobile workers 
last year, is now almost surely willing to settle for far less than it 
got three years ago—partly, no doubt, 
because of the shift in public opinion. 
Another change is that the steel industry 
is apparently genuinely averse from rais- 
ing prices yet again; the automobile 
companies, incidentally, have in fact kept 
their prices stable this year. Rising im- 
ports, the growing use of substitute 
materials and the hot breath of Senator 
Kefauver investigating the justification 
for their price increases have given 
religion to the steel barons. 

Mr Blough, the chairman of the | goijyays 
United States Steel Corporation, has 
Stated that, if the companies are not 
forced by the government into a settle- 
ment which they would not accept 
Voluntarily, they will not raise prices. 
The theorists of “administered prices ” 
and oligopoly cannot believe this, but 
classical economists and many psycho- 
logists can. If the executives of the steel 
industry had heard the comments of the 
More sophisticated delegates at the Wash- 
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ington meetings of the World Bank and Monetary Fund on the 
importance of their maintaining the price line, they would have been 
reinforced in their determination. 

Unfortunately, however, both of these marked changes for the 
better have been lost in the bitterness and destructiveness of a strike 
that is now the longest in the history of the industry. This has 
happened, it appears, mainly because the companies have pressed 
their advantage a shade too far and have tried to make a revolution 
all at one blow. This revolution has two parts. The companies 
insist, first, on an award that is radically less, in terms of cents an 
hour, than has been usual either in the postwar settlements in this 
industry or in the settlements in other industries this year. They 
have offered what they call a package of 15 cents an hour spread 
over two years, but in fact for many of the individual firms this 
appears to be nearer 12 cents. The 15 cents, if it were really that 
much, would be about 2 per cent of present employment costs, or 
somewhat less than the normal annual increase in the productivity 
of labour not only in steel but in the economy as a whole. 

Secondly, the companies have made an onslaught on working 
rules in an industry that has not been noted for flagrant feather- 
bedding, and in which the employers are already entitled to the full 
benefits of any new processes that may be introduced. It is not 
that the companies’ position is logically untenable, nor that they 
have been wholly inflexible: they have already dropped some im- 
portant parts of their demands on working rules, for example. But 
their position seems to lack the essential minimum of human under- 
standing. The steel companies, relying on logic, have offered Mr 
McDonald, the union chief, what he calls a “mess of nothing ” 
when he would have settled for only a little something. 


For the President and his advisers—who place the blame for 
most, though not all, of the non-monetary inflation of the recent 
past on excessive wage gains—this has 
posed a real dilemma. In the end the 
choice of evils came down to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, in the full knowledge that 
at the end of the 80 days the situation 
may be as bad as ever. Although it 
seems doubtful whether the national 
health and safety would in fact be 
threatened by a continuation of the strike 
—the necessary condition permitting an 
injunction to be issued against it—there 
is no doubt that a sizeable part of the 
national economy is facing sustained 
difficulties almost immediately. 

Up to the end of September, secondary 
layoffs from work as a result of the strike 
had reached the negligible figure, in 
economic terms, of 200,000 persons, but 
this will now rise rapidly. A few bold 
minds are beginning to speculate that 
this strike, alone among its postwar 
fellows, might actually be deflationary— 
that is, that it might cut incomes in 
general sufficiently to have a depressing 
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effect on final demand ; this effect might even be big enough to 
thwart the surge of business that has always followed the settlement 
of a major strike. Americans have discovered government securities 
at § per cent and a balance of payments problem ; they may even 
discover that a strike is not inevitably and inexorably succeeded by 
a business boom. Retail sales slipped off by a disquieting 3 per cent 
between July and September and the worst effects of the strike on 
personal incomes are yet to come. If the strike simply prolongs 
the upward phase of the business cycle, as most people expect, no 
harm is done. But at some point a shortage of an important 
material must, by itself, exert a check of more serious proportions. 

Certainly the Taft-Hartley Act is an exceptionally weak reed on 
which to rely in an industry in which it takes several weeks after 
starting up before deliveries can be resumed and in which shutting 
down will begin again a week before the injunction expires, to say 
nothing of the lack of enthusiasm of the men while they are actually 
back at work. The President did not want to invoke the law, the 
companies had no great desire for it, and the union opposed it. Each 
side, by its own lights, has acted in this dispute according to its 
conscience and with courage ; yet the odd result may well have been 
to turn a potentially gratifying move toward economic sanity into 
the worst of all possible worlds. 


Magic Fives 


“AST week the Treasury’s effort to lift its financing out of the 
L short-term money market had a sensational success which 
seems to have surprised officials as much as it did almost everyone 
else. The medium of the success was an issue of $2 billion worth 
of notes at § per cent, the highest interest paid on any govern- 
ment security since 1929, with a duration of four years, ten months, 
just under the five year period at which the government is limited 
by Congress to the interest rate of 4} per cent which is too low 
to be attractive today. To encourage small investors, they were 
promised that subscriptions up to $25,000 would be allotted in 
full if accompanied by cash. When the Treasury found subscrip- 
tions pouring in—the total came to over $11 billion—it increased 
the amount of the issue to $2.2 billion. Of the 130,000 applicants, 
110,000 were private individuals, an unheard-of proportion, and 
nearly half of the total went to them. 

Thus the Treasury found the cash it needed by tapping existing 
supplies of money without adding, to any important degree, to the 
inflationary potential which is represented by bank purchases of 
government securities. But there was a substantial price to pay. 
The small investors who queued at the bank counters last week 
were drawing the cash which they lent to the government out of 
their savings accounts ; some were even selling their government 
savings bonds, which pay only 3} per cent, to reinvest in the more 
profitable new issue, while few sold ordinary shares to raise the 
necessary money. Savings banks and loan associations are com- 
plaining that $500 million or more, funds accumulated over a 
long period, were withdrawn overnight and that as a result they 
will have to reduce their mortgage commitments ; the building 
industry was already worried about the effect of the present short- 
age of loanable funds on the supply of money for new houses. 
The Treasury certainly does not want to dislocate either its savings 
bond programme or the more general pattern of personal saving 
. any further ; moreover it suspects that it may have drawn off all, 
or almost all, of the funds which small investors will want to lend 
the government for some time. For these reasons the: Treasury, 
happy as it is to find itself popular for once, may not try to repeat 
this particular magic touch either in the refunding of $9 billion 
of maturing securities which is to be announced shortly or in the 
raising of $2 or $3 billion of new money which will be needed 
before the end of the year. 
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Questions for Quizzes 


HE $129,000 question last weekend was: where is Mr Charles 

Van Doren? Mr Van Doren is the English instructor at 
Columbia University, a member of a well-known intellectual family, 
who became a celebrity in fourteen weeks in 1957 by winning 
$129,000 on “ 21,” the best known of the television quiz shows 
which were then the rage. Others have won more, but Mr Van 
Doren’s attractive candour and apparently boundless knowledge 
(until he stumbled over the name of the King of the Belgians) 
almost made intelligence popular and respectable. Mr Van Doren 
also won a $50,000 a year part-time job with the National Broad- 
casting Company, but he was suspended from it last week when 
testimony before a congressional investigating group showed, 
beyond any doubt, that “21” was rigged, as well as “ Dotto,” 
“Tic Tac Dough” and others among the fourteen quiz shows 
which were running a year or so ago. Mr Van Doren sent the 
committee a telegram denying, as he denied to a New York grand 
jury last summer, that he had had any assistance of any kind on 
the programme but, when he was wanted in person, he was not 
to be found for several days. Now he has agreed to testify early 
in November, when the subcommittee resumes its hearings, but 
meanwhile his story that he had no idea that he was wanted invites 
scepticism. 

So do the statements of the networks that they had no idea that 
the shows were fixed ; their alert and worldly officials might have 
noticed that unattractive personalities had a way of losing to 
popular ones and that some contestants (including Mr Van Doren) 
were given large advances of cash although, if the shows were 
honest, they could not be certain that they would not lose all that 
they had won. The originator of a number of the quiz shows 
has testified that fixing has been the rule for many years. It 
involved not only revealing questions and answers in advance, by 
more or less subtle methods, but also coaching contestants in the 
appropriate grimaces—and even turning off the air conditioning 
to make them sweat visibly. 

Some of the producers feel that this gigantic hoax was simply 
a legitimate means of heightening entertainment value, but most 
Americans will agree with the commentator who found it a proof 
of the hucksters’ values which seem to be paramount and with 
the member of the committee who said that it showed the con- 
tempt which the television industry has for the public. Yet the 
head of the Federal Communications Commission, which licenses 
stations and sets standards for the radio and television industry, 
insists that it cannot interfere because it is forbidden to exercise 
any censorship, both by the Act creating the commission and by 
the constitutional protection for freedom of speech. The Federal 
Trade Commission pleads that its powers cover only fraudulent 
advertising and business practices. The legal difficulty is that no 
viewer was defrauded for he had paid nothing. Whether the sub- 
committee recommends new legislation to plug this gap is still 
uncertain ; Mr Van Doren’s testimony may be decisive. 


Trade Follows the Talks 


VERY eminent Russian visitor to the United States has dilated 
E on the beauties of trade, but only Mr Khrushchev could 
resume the negotiations on the Russian lend-lease debt, which is 
the first, though not the only, obstacle in the way of returning 
trade to a friendlier footing. These negotiations broke down eight 
years ago because the Americans refused to reduce their $2.6 
billion claim below $800 million and the Russians would offer no 
more than $300 million for the civilian goods and merchant ships 
left in the Soviet Union after the war. Settlement of this claim 
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YOU ARE A ROAD 


Children’s feet hop, skip and jump across 
your zebra crossings. Bigger, more sedate feet , 
step along and over you. You are ridden upon in cars, 
you have white lines on your crown. People ask - 


silly riddles about why did the chicken cross you 
... Bing used to be in films about you. You, my friend, 


















are a road. The problem (oh yes, you’re a problem) 
is how to light you. No second best will do, 
you are important, every inch of you must be 
laid bare from kerb to kerb. Yes, you area problem, 
but one the G.E.C. have the answer to. They have you 
sized up, taped, call it how you will — you are lit. 
The lights are all revealing...clear, clean 
as an operating theatre. No shadow may lurk on you, 
glare is forbidden, no pedestrian may pass unnoticed. 
You are well and truly lit...and, above all, safe 
to be on. And it’s only a matter of time now before 
you'll be lit by a new type of G.E.C. mercury lamp 
which bathes you In pure, white light... that’s the 
way things are shaping atthe G.E.C. these days. 
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is desirable, as an act of good faith, and necessary, if the Russians 
need credits, because the Johnson Act forbids private interests to 
lend money to any country which has defaulted on its obligations 
to the United States, Moreover, only Congress can dismantle 
many of the discriminations against Soviet trade which injure the 
Russians’ feelings as well as their ability to buy and sell in the 
United States—and Congress is more likely to be co-operative if 
the lend-lease debt has been discharged. 

Mr Khrushchev made no secret of the fact that Russia needs 
long-term private credits (it is unlikely to get government ones) if it 
is to buy the machinery and equipment which it wants to increase 
its output of consumer goods. This is because the Soviet Union has 
relatively little to sell in the American market, Last year the 
United States imported $17.3 million worth of goods from Russia, 
mostly furs and benzene; exports to Russia amounted to 
only $3.4 million. The Administration can remove the embargo 
on Russian crabmeat which the Treasury imposed on the insulting 
ground that it was packed by slave labour. But furs are the 
Russians’ biggest dollar earner, and only Congress can lift the em- 
bargo which it imposed on certain kinds of furs in 1951 and which 


has cut sales in the United States from $41 million in 1947 to about 


$5 million. At the same time Congress forbade the Administration 
to give “ most-favoured nation ” concessions to Soviet goods ; this 
means that duties on their products are two, three, or even four 
times as great as on the same goods from other countries. 

If the Russians continue to be helpful over Berlin, some 
relaxation may be expected in the licensing of exports to the 
Soviet Union ; apart from goods of strategic value, whose sale to 
the communist countries is prohibited, most of the things the 
Russians want to buy require licences. (When Mr Mikoyan was 
in Detroit, he complained bitterly that all the Russians could buy 
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in the United States was firewood, chewing gum and laxatives.) In 
return, however, the Russians will need to promise to honour 
American patents and licensing practices. Businessmen have had 
unhappy experience of Russian “ piracy.” No one imagines that 
dismantling the barriers will bring trade flooding in and for this 
many Americans will be glad. Mr Rockefeller, in making his first 
speech on an issue of foreign policy since he became the Governor 
of New York, argued that trade with the Russians might prove a 
Trojan horse unless they were required to observe western codes of 
commercial behaviour—abjuring, for example, dumping and price 
discrimination. This carried further Mr Rockefeller’s attempts 
to differentiate his Russian policies from those of Mr Nixon, his 
great rival for the Republican presidential nomination, who is the 
apostle of the thaw. 


Babies Under the Counter 


NEW YORK 
ECENTLY the New York police rounded up a group of people 
R engaged in the illicit but extensive trade of buying and selling 
babies. This particular syndicate, complete with its own high-cost 
money-lenders and strong-arm collectors, was thought to be operat- 
ing a $1 million a year business ; the price of a baby can be as much 
as $10,000. This is because there are ten sets of eager would-be 
parents for every white-skinned baby available for adoption. Of 
the 700,000 couples who consider adoption each year, 95 per cent 
want a healthy white baby, preferably a girl. But of the 200,000 
babies born each year to unmarried mothers, two-thirds are dark- 
skinned—and for them there are relatively few takers. 
Moreover, in a third of the states the adoptive parents must be 





Going to College? 


that parents ought to adopt a more 
systematic approach to the financing 
of what is, next to the purchase of a 
house, the largest investment made by the 


SURVEY of 5,000 families made for 
the Ford Foundation shows that the 
parents of 69 per cent of the children 
expect them to go to college ; the figures 
for boys and girls are practically identical. 
Even though the proportion diminishes 
sharply as the time approaches when the 
children must satisfy the colleges’ educa- 
tional requirements and when the parents 
must find the money, it remains strikingly 
high. The present expectation that college 
enrolments will rise from 3.7 million today 
to 6.7 million by 1970 may well prove to 
be an underestimate. As might be 
expected, while 97 per cent of the children 
whose parents are in the highest income 
brackets and 75 per cent of those with 
average incomes are expected to go to 
college, only 44 per cent of those in 
families with incomes which are below 
average cherish such ambitions. The sur- 
vey also showed fairly wide regional varia- 
tions, with the Pacific and mountain states 
in the lead and New England lagging 
behind, perhaps because of the large pro- 
portion of comparatively recent immi- 
grants in its Italian, Irish and Polish 
minorities. 
Even so, sending a child to college now 
seems almost as widespread an aim as 


er Ud 


sending one to secondary school was a 
generation ago. But the survey also 
showed that only a minority of parents are 
making any financial provision to trans- 
late this dream into reality. Parents 
realise that a four-year course will cost at 
least $6,000 for each child and those ques- 
tioned put the median cost of a college 
education for all their children at $10,000. 
Few, however, appreciated that such costs, 
which have risen sharply since the war, 
may continue to grow, and 60 per cent of 
those expecting to pay for a college educa- 
tion had no savings plan. The 40 per cent 
who had such a plan saved only $150, on 
average, last year. 

Parents expected to draw on several 
sources of money: savings (mentioned by 
67 per cent); scho- 
larships (41 per 
cent); current in- 
come (29 per cent); 
government or 
college loans (15 per 
cent); bank loans 
(4 per cent); chil- 
dren’s own earnings 
(28 per cent). The 
conclusion of the 
Ford Foundation is 


Age of child 


14-17 


Actually at 
college.\8-2! 


typical American family. Like mortgages 
for housing, however, loans for a college 
education may some day be guaranteed 
by the federal government. Senator John- 
son, the Democratic leader in the Senate, 
introduced a Bill at the last session which 
he hopes Congress will pass next year ; it 
would authorise the government to insure 
$100 million of private loans each year ; 
each student could borrow up to $1,000 
a year and a total of $4,000. Federal funds 
for student loans, which are disbursed 
through the colleges under the Defence 
Education Act of 1958, amount to $30 
million in the present fiscal year. 
Students repay these loans, with 3 per 
cent interest, during the ten years after 
they start to work. 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN WHOSE PARENTS 
EXPECT THEM TO GO TO COLLEGE 


Under 5 


(3-7 million) 
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of the same religious faith as the natural mother and elsewhere 
religious “ matching,” which is strongly backed by the Roman 
Catholic church, is generally practised. The losers under this 
system are Jewish families—because few Jewish children come up 
for adoption—and couples who do not share the same faith. One 
family had to move from Massachusetts to the more liberal state 
of Florida to prevent the natural mother of their adopted child 
reclaiming her on the grounds that the adoption—which involved 
a difference of religion—was null and void. The black market does 
not overlook religious refinements ; at one time French Canadian 
babies were mysteriously equipped with Jewish birth certificates 
before being smuggled across the border into New York. 

There are about 100,000 legal adoptions in a year, a figure that 
has doubled in a decade, but nearly half of these represent adoptions 
’ by relatives. In rather more than half the remaining cases, authorised 
agencies handle the adoptions ; the rest are placed “ privately,” often 
by a doctor or a lawyer with no thought of personal gain. But 
to curb the black market eight of the states have outlawed private 
placements. Both law and practice vary widely from state to state ; 
in South Carolina it was perfectly legal, until 1953, for a parent to 
sell his child. 

In addition to the state adoption agencies there are more than 
three hundred private ones, many of them run by religious groups. 
All of these operate under individual state charters, are supported 
by voluntary contributions and are strictly non-profit making. Many 
are accredited members of the Child Welfare League of America 
which lays down its own standards. The cost of placing a child for 
adoption—from $500 to $1,800—may be met by the agency, but the 
tendency is to charge a flat fee, which may be under $100 or over 
$1,000. It also takes rather longer—up to a year—to have a child 
by adoption than by the more usual method. 

Some Americans, particularly those who face a religious barrier 
at home, have adopted children from Italy, Greece, Germany, 
Korea and Hongkong, often choosing the country of their own 
ethnic origin. The Director of the International Social Service puts 
the number at between 8,000 and 10,000 in a recent four-year 
period. Many of these deals are innocent, if unwise in by-passing 
the responsible organisations which handle such cases. But others 
involve the purchase of children abroad and their resale at a profit. 
A New York city magistrate will come up for trial shortly on the 
charge of selling Greek children in the black market. 


Right on the Ball 


HE Dodgers’ victory in the 1959 
1. World Series, making this team 
champion of the sixteen in the two major 
baseball leagues, marks the rehabilitation 
not only of a team which went west in 
more ways than one when it moved from 
New York to Los Angeles in 1957 but 
also of a game which seemed on the way 
out as a profitable professional sport. 
Almost automatically at the top of the 
National League during the early nineteen-fifties, the Dodgers 
dropped to seventh place last year. Their return to the top 
in only one season was as unprecedented as was the closeness 
of the final matches which put them there, with the Milwaukee 
Braves and the San Francisco Giants, also emigrants from New 
York, challenging them until the last minute. The publicity 
attracted unusual numbers of spectators, not only on the Pacific 
coast, where first-class baseball is still a new form of entertainment, 
but to games everywhere, even in the minor leagues. Play in the 
other major league, the American, was also more exciting than 
usual, since the collapse of the habitual winners, the New York 
Yankees, meant a real contest for first place here too. 
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It was won, also at the last minute, by the Chicago White Sox. 
in eclipse for forty years. As a result of all this the final series, in 
which the Dodgers beat the White Sox by four games to two, drew 
a record total attendance for the six games of 420,000 spectators, 
Admittedly this was helped by the huge size of the temporary, 
and most unsuitable, stadium in Los Angeles, which seats over 
90,000 people. Much of the baseball they saw was not up to the 
standards of previous World Series, for the White Sox are famous 
for their defensive playing and the Dodgers owed their extraordi- 
nary recovery, in part at least, to having brought in inexperienced. 
if promising, young players during the season. But this imagina- 
tive introduction of new blood, representing, it is said, an invest- 
ment of $1.5 million, was one of the things which also brought in 
the gate money. Moreover it suggests that good players are not 
so hard to find as has been maintained by those who oppose the 
formation of a third major league. 

Partly for this reason, partly because of the new popularity of 
baseball, but mainly because New York interests are determined 
that the city must again have two major teams, there is a real 
possibility that this new group, already christened the Continental 
League, may come into existence next year. Planning is far 
advanced, though financing is stil] uncertain, and the other major 
leagues are behaving more co-operatively than in the past, goaded 
by congressional criticism of baseball’s monopolistic tendencies. 


One Sheep, One Vote 


“FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


AST month sheep farmers voted overwhelmingly to continue 

.. using part of their wool subsidy to promote sales of wool and 
of “lamb,” as all mutton is called in the United States. The votes 
were weighted by the number of sheep in each farmer’s flock and 
owners of at least two-thirds of the sheep had to approve the 
scheme for it to be renewed. In fact, although only 69 per cent 
of the growers voted in favour, they owned 81 per cent of. the 
sheep—a sign that the programme is most popular among the large 
ranchers of the West, where four-fifths of the sheep are raised. 
The approval was even more enthusiastic this year than it was in 
1955, when farmers first voted on the scheme, in spite of the 
strenuous opposition to it of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. The federation, the largest general farm organisation, argued 
in vain that withholding a cent a pound compulsorily from pay- 
ments to farmers tends to regiment them. 

One reason for the Farm Bureau’s opposition may be that the 
whole wool scheme is based on the controversial idea of post- 
production payments. In this one case the government, instead 
of supporting market prices, as it does for other commodities, lets 
the growers sell their wool at the prevailing price and then pays 
them a subsidy designed to bring the total average return up to a 
fixed figure. This type of subsidy is the heart of the famous 
“Brannan plan” which was first proposed in 1949, when Mr 
Brannan was Mr Truman’s Secretary of Agriculture ; it is still 
regarded by some as a cure for the $9 billion worth of surpluses 
piled up under the price support schemes. Dr Christenson, of 
the University of Miami, predicts in a recent book* that the Demo- 
crats may even give the Brannan plan a cautious endorsement next 
year. Ten years ago, however, the Farm Bureau fought it strenu- 
ously ; in the election campaign of 1952 Mr Eisenhower denounced 
its alleged “ immoral implications ” without ever explaining what 
these were ; and ever since the Farm Bureau and Mr Benson, the 
present Secretary of Agriculture, have lost no opportunity of 
condemning it. 


* The Brannan Plan, by R. M. Christenson, University of Michigan 
Press, $5. 
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There are new markets to be won. 

Existing markets to be consolidated. 
It's wise strategy to advertise on 
television. Over 7 million people 
watch television in the London area alone 
and they are served by 27% of all the shops 
and stores in Britain. That's a 

market worth fighting for. 


VK ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Television from London, Monday to Friday 


Associated-Rediffusion Ltd., Television House, Kingsway, London W.C.2. Tel : HOLborn 7888 
also 61 Cornwall Street, Birmingham 3. Tel: Central 3041 
also Queen's House, Queen Street, Manchester 2. Tel: Deansgate 7744 
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For details of Rolex watches for presentation, Directors and 
Executives are invited to write to Mr.R. A. Winter, Managing 
Director, The Rolex Watch Co. Ltd., 1 Green St., Mayfair, 
London, W.1, for this fully illustrated brochure. 
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A sealed bearing with relubrication facilities giving longer 
life under arduous conditions. 

Easy to fit housing designed to give adequate spanner room 
and elongated bolt holes allow lateral adjustment. 
Separate collar provides bearing to shaft fixing without 
distortion of inner race. 

Special seal designed for low frictional losses and keeps 
grease in and dirt out. 

Deep groove ball bearing with long inner race distributes 
loads over greater shaft area, and is fully self-aligning. 
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Yet in 1954, when the original Wool Act was passed, it was sup- 
ported by the Eisenhower Administration because, in Senator 
Dirksen’s words, “desperate situations need desperate remedies.” 
The desperate situation was the sharp decline, during the preced- 
ing decade, both in the numbers of sheep and in the output of 
wool—a commodity which the growers, at least, consider to be so 
essential both in peace and war that its production must be main- 
tained at any cost. The remedy adopted in 1954 and recently 
renewed for another three years was to authorise the Secretary of 
Agriculture to use the receipts from the wool tariff to pay growers 
a subsidy ; this was supposed to encourage them to increase pro- 
duction from less than 300 million pounds a year to 360 million. 
In the four years since the Act went into effect Mr Benson has 
paid out about $220 million t6 bring the average total return to 
growers up to 62 cents a pound ; unfortunately costs have risen so 
much that many of them are not as well off as they were in 1955, 
although it is estimated that the payments for 1958 alone totalled 
about $85 million. In that year the market price for wool fell 
sharply. 

Throughout these four years Mr Benson has withheld a cent 
a pound of the wool payments and five cents on each hundred 
pounds of sheep sold for slaughter to finance the national promo- 
tion campaign run, very ably, by the American Sheep Producers 
Council of Denver. This levy has produced, in all, about $11.5 
million, most of which has been spent to extol the virtues of lamb 
on the dinner-table. The production of wool, including both that 
shorn and that pulled from carcases, has ceased falling but at under 
300 million pounds a year is still far below the long-term goal. 

Sheep farmers have recently been alarmed by the rising imports 
of live lamb. They were specially concerned in August when 
23,500 live animals from New Zealand were landed at San Diego 
and when they heard reports that producers in New Zealand intend 
to supply the American market with 200,000 animals a year. The 
next step may be a demand for an increase in the tariff on such 
imports, or for the imposition of quotas. 


Lady Chatterley’s Lovers 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


E publishers who ventured to produce an unexpurgated 
edition of D. H. Lawrence’s “ Lady Chatterley’s Lover ” were 
indignant for libertarian reasons when it was barred from tk: mails 
by the Postmaster General, Mr Summerfield, but they were outraged 
for commercial ones when the ban was lifted and other publishers 
decided to get in on a good thing. It was Grove Press, a small 
and rather arty New York publishing house, which took the plunge 
last spring with what was apparently the first above-the-counter 
edition in any English-speaking country. Dignity was the watch- 
word ; there was a preface by Mr Archibald MacLeish, the poet 
and former Librarian of Congress, and the book sold for $6, almost 
enough by itself to take it out of the titillating class. 

But Mr Summerfield found “ Lady Chatterley ” “ offensive . . . 
degrading . . . pornographic . . . smutty . . . obscene and filthy ” 
and unfitted for travel by post. However, even arty publishers are 
not without American know-how: Grove Press delivered about 
100,000 copies to bookshops by various other kinds of carriers. 
When the New York Times declined an advertisement because of 
a law making it a crime to tell readers where they can buy obscene 
works, Grove Press offered, and the Times gravely accepted, an 
advertisement in large type: The Post Office ban forbids us to tell 
you where you can buy a copy of “ Lady Chatterley’s Lover.” 

The fun ended when a federal judge in New York, Mr Bryan, 
reversed Mr Summerfield’s order, ruling that Lawrence was frank 
but not obscene. Before Grove Press had finished dictating its 
victory statement, three other publishers had decided to bring out 
paperback editions of the novel at 50 cents a copy. Grove Press 
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produced its own paperback and then took an even larger advertise- 
ment in the New York Times to denounce its fellow publishers as 
“ free loaders ” and with impotent fury to warn the readers against 
inaccuracies in the other editions. 
Only Grove Press has shown any willingness to back up its 
literary convictions with cash and courage. .... Since it took 
thirty-one years to free “ Lady Chatterley’s Lover” for American 
readers, why waste your time on a mangled “quickie” edition ? 
But the Chatterley affair underlines how little censorship of 
matter dealing with sex is now tolerated in the United States, how 
permissive the authorities have become—perhaps more permissive 
than in any other western country. In part this is because the 
ultimate decisions are made by judges who are able to ignore 
pressures from advocates of “clean literature.” But in part also 
it is because tastes, including those of judges, have changed 
radically. Just eleven years ago a 4-4 division in the Supreme 
Court upheld a New York State ban on Mr Edmund Wilson’s 
novel, “ Memoirs of Hecate County” ; it is difficult to believe 
that there would be a single Justice in favour of the ban today. 


SHORTER NOTES 


On Wednesday, October 14th, when Mr Eisenhower celebrated 
his 69th birthday, he became one of only four Presidents 
to reach such an age in the White House. The others are Mr 
Truman, Andrew Jackson and James Buchanan. If Mr Eisenhower 
completes his term in January, 1960, he will be the oldest President 
in history, as well as the one most widely admired by his con- 
temporaries. The Gallup public opinion poll reports that his 
popularity has been rising steadily since last November and that 
69 per cent of those questioned approve of his handling of the 
Presidency ; on only two other occasions—at the time of the 
Geneva conference, in 1955, and in January, 1957—has his popu- 
larity stood higher. 


* * * 


The butter surplus has melted away. The Department of 
Agriculture has just given the school lunch programme the last 
20 million lb of a stock which contained nearly 500 million lb 
five years ago. Butter is not expected to pile up again because 
demand has increased and the production of milk has failed to 
keep pace with it. 


* * * 


Taxes paid in the 1958 fiscal year to federal, state and local 
governments amounted to $98.3 billion, or about $568 a head ; of 
this $393 went to the federal government and $175 was divided 
among the rest. All the revenue of all units of government 
totalled $130 billion and just under 4o per cent of this sum was 
spent on defence and international programmes, while just over 14 
per cent went on education. 


CONSUMER PRICES 

A fall in the price of 
food, which was sharper 
than usual for August, has 
halted the four month rise 
in the American cost of 
living. But most other 
items cost more and the 
rise is likely to be resumed 
when food prices go up 
in the winter, if not 
before then. 
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Two Men in Rhodes 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN ATHENS 


NYONE asked to read the signs coming from Rhodes must wish 
A for the skill of the Delphic oracle, who could contrive an 
answer that covered more than one eventuality, One would 
like to accept at its face value the reconciliation between General 
Grivas and Archbishop Makarios ; indeed at the moment, with past 
misunderstandings apparently cleared out of the way, it may be 
genuine enough. The trouble is that, although both profess them- 
selves satisfied, there is no evidence that either has genuinely 
yielded any ground to the other. 

General Grivas has publicly acknowledged that the application of 
the Cyprus agreements i; the business of the Cypriot leadership to 
which he has pledged his “ undivided support.” Archbishop 
Makarios, on the other hand, has acknowledged General Grivas’s 
right to be consulted on Cypriot affairs. -A protocol which has not 
been published, and the existence of which Archbishop Makarios 
denies, is said to define the two men’s attitude to the issues—such 
as the British bases and the vice-president’s powers—now under 
negotiation in London and Cyprus. If Archbishop Makarios finds 
it necessary to change this agreed attitude, he will consult General 
Grivas. But whether he will feel himself bound to abide by the 
general’s views is—whatever General Grivas may wishfully think— 
unclear. Upon this ambiguity much may depend. 

What lies behind the public goodwill and the private under- 
standings is as yet uncertain. Although the claims of the Grivas 
entourage that Archbishop Makarios’s political difficulties forced 
him to seek a reconciliation are most probably exaggerated, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the archbishop found General Grivas a 
tiresome thorn in his flesh. He was presumably anxious to persuade 
the general to keep quiet until after he himself has been safely 
elected president of the new republic ; after that the general’s ful- 
minations will be of much less importance to him. The “ decisions ” 
on Edma (the political successor of Eoka) which Archbishop 
Makarios mentioned at the end of the Rhodes conference, appar- 
ently include an agreement to reorganise the party and to allow 
General Grivas to include his men in the party’s lists at the elections 
for the Cypriot assembly ; this suggests that the archbishop feels to 
some extent bound to mortgage the future in order to safeguard 
the present. 

The motives of General Grivas are more obscure. He is a more 
impulsive man, prone to make conflicting statements and surrounded 
by a shifting collection of unemployed Athenian politicians. The 
concessions which he believes he has gained from Archbishop 
Makarios may be a satisfactory sop to his pride and his sense of 
what is owing to the former leader of Eoka. But if the archbishop 
is obliged to overstep the general’s limitations on his freedom of 
manoeuvre, what then of their protestations of unity? General 
Grivas can either accept the situation or try to disrupt the patient 
process of negotiation. If he impulsively chooses the second course, 
his success will depend on the strength of his following in Cyprus ; 
in any case, he is unlikely to advance his political ambitions in 
Greece, where most people have had enough of the Cyprus issue, 
however bitter some may feel about its outcome. 

Some people believe that General Grivas realises he can no 
longer usefully flog the Cyprus horse in Greece, and that he intends 


to base his campaign on the social and economic failures of the 
present government. Others, however, maintain that his chances of 
launching a successful assault on this front are so poor (for one 
thing, neither he nor those round him have the necessary technical 
competence) that he must somehow employ his only asset, Cyprus, 
even though it is a sadly diminishing one. 

According to his present plans (which he has not, it seems, 
changed since his talks with Archbishop Makarios) the general 
intends to launch his political campaign and his memoirs some time 
next month or, perhaps, in December. He has always made it 
clear that he disapproves of the Cyprus agreements, even though he 
accepts them as a fait accompli. Even in the atmosphere of recon- 
ciliation at Rhodes he complained publicly that he had been mis- 
informed at the time about the contents of the agreements. His 
memoirs are known to contain bitter attacks on the Greek govern- 
ment and on particular members of it for their conduct of the Cyprus 
negotiations. All this induces speculation that the general intends 
to stir up trouble in Greece, not about the present implementation 
of the agreements but about the “ treachery ” of the Greek govern- 
ment in ever concluding them at all. 


_ his war cry, what are the general’s chances of riding 
to victory? Last week, the fourth anniversary of Mr Kara- 
manlis’s government was celebrated by the Athenian press in leaders 
that were either congratulatory or carping according to each paper’s 
outlook. Four years is a very long time for any Greek government. 
Various social and economic discontents among the different sections 
of the population (about the price of wheat, for instance) have had 
plenty of time to accumulate and fester. So have the frustrations 
of the politicians. Since every Greek politician of any note always 
wants to be prime minister and nothing less, there are always plenty 
of frustrated men under any administration ; and Mr Karamanlis, 
being more reluctant than many Greek premiers to give way to 
the ambitions and acquisitive instincts of his followers, has his fair 
share of them to contend with. Less than thirty of his supporters 
would need to decide that the Grivas bandwagon was worth climb- 
ing on to make him lose his parliamentary majority. Clearly, 
General Grivas will try to bring this about, since it is hard to see 
how his party, or movement, can exist in the political wilderness 
for some years until the next elections are due. 

This danger, however, does not at present seem very active. The 
record of this Greek government is, in fact, by no means a bad 
one as such records go; and Mr Karamanlis himself is widely 
regarded as an honest, energetic and well-meaning man. Moreover, 
the Greeks as a whole are not unaware of the advantages of economic 
and political stability, of feeling sure that the value of the drachma 
will be the same tomorrow as it was yesterday. General Grivas 
might have some success among the unsophisticated country people 
upon whom his political blunders have made little impact. But 
most Greeks are disillusioned by his political naivety and would 
prefer him to stay on his pedestal as a military hero. In any case, 
as everyone knows, Greek generals who enter politics almost 
invariably fall victim to the politicians. 











Algerian Ray of Hope 
FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


opopy now has illusions about the importance of parliamentary 

life in France. Everyone knows that the President is the 
effective head of government. And yet the Palais Bourbon was 
packed on Tuesday to hear the prime minister’s statement on 
foreign policy and Algeria. There was a slight sadistic streak 
in this attendance. Some had come to see the painful metamor- 
phosis of M. Debré. As a senator, he had been a virulent censor 
of “defeatism” and a prophet of French Algeria. In his new 
function, as General de Gaulle’s faithful prime minister, he had 
to face the deputies as the advocate of Algerian self-determination, 
a word to which he used to be allergic. 


Excitement ran particularly high on Tuesday because that very 
morning a French illustrated weekly published an alleged inter- 
view with M. Ferhat Abbas, in which the Algerian rebel leader 
forecast that an Algerian military mission would go to Paris to 
discuss a cease-fire. He was also reported as saying that if the 
Algerian people voted in the referendum for the intermediate 
solution of home rule (which apparently has General de Gaulle’s 
preference), this would only be a stage; independence would 
come a couple of months later. From Tunis came a prompt 
denial that the interview had ever taken place. But in Paris tempers 
were rising. In the Assembly, the public galleries were packed. 
So was the semi-circle in which the deputies sit. Only one empty 
patch was a reminder that a score of Algerian deputies were absent 
in protest against a policy that implies that they are mal-élus and 
do not represent the real voice of Algeria. 


The attentive audience had to be patient for three-quarters of 
an hour while M. Debré lectured it on other subjects. He said 
that, in spite of the economic recovery, severity must remain the 
budgetary rule for the year to come. On foreign affairs, he argued 
that an understanding between the two world blocks can only be 
reached through the recognition of the status quo (echoing General 
de Gaulle, he included the Oder-Neisse frontier among facts which 
must thus be recognised). M. Debré repeated France’s willingness 
to climb to the summit, but only after careful preparations so that 
disillusionment and, worse still, hasty concessions be avoided. 
As to the Atlantic alliance, he saw in recent trends a confirmation 
of the French thesis that it cannot be limited to the military 
defence of Europe alone. He revealed that negotiations are to start 
on co-operation in the Mediterranean, where the French withdrew 
their fleet from the joint command in March. 


When it came, his statement on Algeria brought no fireworks. 
It was not Debré the Censor, but a faithful lieutenant carefully 
reading his text (the malicious said someone else’s text). From 
the start he asserted that General de Gaulle’s declaration on 
September 16th offered the only chance to break out of the circle 
of violence. He made only one new contribution. M. Couve de 
Murville, the foreign minister, had already said on American 
television that General de Gaulle’s offer of last October (“ the 
peace of the brave”) was still valid and the rebel leaders could 
come to Paris to discuss a cease-fire. M. Debré added that 
instructions had been given so that conditions for a cease-fire could 
be discussed at any moment, that rebel representatives would be 
guaranteed a safe return irrespective of the outcome of any talks, 
and that “at that moment the government will also make more 
precise the guarantees that each will have for the future exercise 
of his freedom.” This cryptic sentence could mean that the French 
are willing to discuss with the rebels the conditions of the 
referendum and the guarantees for a free vote—a crucial point for 
any compromise. But, the following morning, it was officially 
explained that these terms could not, in fact, be discussed with 
the rebel representatives. 
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In any case, the cryptic sentence was embedded in more intran- 
sigent passages. M. Debré frequently referred to “ our Algeria.” 
He emphasised that credits have been earmarked to enable the 
army to carry out its task of pacification. He repeated that the 
general’s plan provided no scope for discussion or bargaining. To 
justify his own conversion, he argued that France could now afford 
certain things because it had strong institutions and a “ disciplined 
army.” Finally, asserting that the French presence on the other 
side of the Mediterranean was indispensable, M. Debré produced 
the curious argument that the return to the rule of law excludes 
“secession.” The cold silence with which his former conservative 
associates greeted his speech was a sign that they do not think 
that Algerian independence is ruled out in the plan, or that General 


_ de Gaulle has reached the limit of his concessions. 


The debate itself proved disappointing. Baiting the prime 
minister by questions and quotations from his past speeches— 
however cruel to M. Debré—has now become monotonous, 
M. Bidault debated without his usual verve ; M. Le Pen, the ex- 
poujadist, with his usual violence. Most of the speakers were 
hostile to the, new policy. But, though the vote has not yet taken 
place while these lines are written, its outcome is certain. This 
Assembly has, in the recent past, voted for “ integration” by a 
massive majority. Now it will vote almost as massively for self- 
determination. In the middle of the semi-circle sit 200 disciplined 
neo-Gaullist deputies (only nine of them, including Colonel 
“ Leathernose ” Thomazo and M. Delbecque of Algiers fame, left 
the group after M. Debré’s volte face). They know that they will 
never return in such numbers again. They also know that if they 
went to the country on the platform of continued war in Algeria, 
their defeat would come close to disaster, Altogether, this 
Assembly knows that its function is to approve and not to decide, 
that it is an institution of democratic make-believe. 


Ss. attention has turned elsewhere. M. Ferhat Abbas has gone 
to Rabat to see the King of Morocco. The King’s son, Prince 
Moulay Hassan, has just returned from Paris and is apparently 
ready to fly here again. There are many other, less official envoys 
travelling between Paris, Tunis and Rabat. The atmosphere is one 
of haste, and it is being suggested that the main reason for this is 
international. France has not succeeded in getting the Algerian 
issue over in an early debate in the United Nations, while the 
impact of General de Gaulle’s offer of self-determination would 
still have been strong. If nothing happens between now and the 
end of November a motion might be passed in the General 
Assembly advising both sides to negotiate. The talks with the 
rebels would then no longer appear as a sign of strength in the new 
regime but as the result of international pressure. 


But if General de Gaulle wants to spare the feelings of the 
army officers in Algeria the procedure for discussion with the 
rebels will have to be slower. The more intelligent settler leaders 
in Algeria—knowing that their actions only matter when backed 
by the army—are telling their followers to wait for the right 
moment. They argue that when the rebel leaders go to Paris, and 
the army grasps that it may have to evacuate Algeria, then will 
be the moment to strike and sabotage the whole attempt. Nobody 
can guarantee what the officers’ reaction will be, but General de 
Gaulle may prefer to prepare them gradually. 


The pressures are thus contradictory. But French liberals are 
now in a highly optimistic mood. They point out that the general 
has already gone slightly beyond his original declaration and that 
the rebels seem to be under President Bourguiba’s influence. They 
expect the rebel leaders to come to Paris shortly. Only then will 
it be known whether a compromise can be reached about Algeria’s 
future that is acceptable to the rebels, to the general, and to his—to 
quote M. Debré—“ disciplined army.” 
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‘Lama mole, and I live in a hole’ 







[— 


This is the solemn and melancholy chorus our 
engineers sing round their drilling rigs. They add 
that they work longer hours than most moles. 
Also that mole business is not a risky business, 


whereas oil-hunting definitely is. 


Everything about drilling for oil is a gamble. Our 
engineers may set up their derricks, their pumps 
and draw-works eight to ten times in jungle and 
swamp country. After a few months they might 


strike a gusher, or not find enough oil to pay for 





YOU CAN BE SURE OF 









postcards home. Those are the lumps we get in 
our porridge, and we have to swallow them. So 


have our campetitors, luckily. 


However, all these holes drilled all over the world 
eventually add up to a lot of oil and oil products. 
Plenty enough petrol to keep the car you'll buy 
next year on the road. Enough insecticides to keep 
the world’s harvests healthy. Enough polyethylene 
to wrap everything that needs to be wrapped. On 


second thoughts, the mole song is a happy song. 





whenever 
I go to 
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I take % 
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Every Monday a Sudan Airways viscount 831 (main- 
tained and crewed by Airwork) flies from London to 
the Sudan. This is the only air service to cater 
specially for the Sudan. Passengers who wish to break 
their journey at Rome, Athens*, or Cairo may do so and 
continue their journey by the next plane at no extra cost. 
The return flight from Khartoum will be on Thursdays. 
VISCOUNT comfort... Rolls-Royce Speed. 

The latest Viscount—the 831—is larger, much faster and 
even more luxurious than its predecessors. In a perfectly 


BY THE ‘‘FABLED CITIES’? ROUTE 
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relaxed atmosphere, you can eat and drink, read and talk 
(nearly everyone on board will have a common interest in 
the Sudan) or simply sleep, lulled by the soothing hum of 
the four Rolls-Royce jet-prop engines. An unusual feature 
of this flight will be a Free Information Service on all 
matters relating to Sudanese business, political, and 
social life. This will be very helpful to newcomers and to 
those returning after a long leave of absence. If you have 
business in the Sudan, ask your travel agent about the 


new Blue Nile Viscount. 
* Subject to the approval of the Government concerned. 


LONDON ATHENS 







CAIRO 
KHARTOUM 


se. SUDAN AIRWAYS’ technical maintenance provided by Airwork, who are alse UK Managing Agents. 
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RUTH, someone has doubtless said, is 

also indivisible. Utter disregard for 
truth and contempt for facts makes 
consistency easier. But an attempt to 
reconcile fiction, fact and half-truths is a 
perilous task. Such must have been the 
conclusion of the II-man committee 
which produced the recently published 
official “‘ Historv of the Communist ’Party 
of the Soviet Union.” 

The new text-book is the successor of 
the famous (or notorious) “ Short 
Course ” of party history which for fifteen 
years was the official stalinist breviary. 
Published in 1938—originally in nine 
instalments in Pravda—it was intended 
for mass circulation. At first it was 
assumed that Stalin wrote only the 
chapter on dialectical materialism. Then 
it turned out that the whole book, 
including the many tributes to Stalin, 
came from his own pen. Stalin had no 
scruples and within a decade his own 
version of events and of doctrine was 
translated into 61 languages and pub- 
lished in 32 million copies. It was com- 
pulsory reading not only in the Soviet 
Union but throughout eastern Europe. It 
was the vade mecum of party members 
throughout the world. For millions of 
stalinists it was the revealed truth that 
provided all the answers. 


Bt it barely survived its author. Short- 
ly after Stalin’s death, the publication 
of several original documents—such 
as Lenin’s testament—and the rehabilita- 
tion of some military leaders executed by 
Stalin undermined the whole edifice of 
falsehood. Mr Khrushchev himself, in 
his “secret” indictment, delivered a 
mighty blow. Contrary to Gresham’s 
law, good coin was driving bad currency 
out. With the falseness of the stalinist 
version thus revealed to all, there was a 
danger of awkward questions about the 
part Stalin’s lieutenants had played in the 
fraud. During the ferment that followed 
the Hungarian insurrection and in the 
ensuing struggle against revisionism, Mr 
Khrushchev decided to call a halt to 
revelations and even to go into reverse. 
The various conflicting stories had to be 
reconciled and a coherent picture pieced 
together. The new revised version tries 
to do this. 

In its first chapters the new textbook 
does not differ radically from the old. The 


Mr Khrushchev’s 
Authorised 


Version 
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change is rather in tone and emphasis. 
Trotsky is still the evil spirit of the pre- 
revolutionary period and the first years of 
the new regime. Hence the real story 
of the October rising and of the civil war 
cannot be told. Even such rehabilitated 
figures as Antonov-Ovseenko or Marshal 
Tukhachevsky are kept out of the picture. 
The limelight has to be turned on to 
third-rate performers. 

The treatment of Lenin’s testament 
shows what can be achieved with half- 
truths. The text is truncated in such a 
way that the derogatory remarks about 


Trotsky and Bukharin are left in, while 


the longer passages of praise are simply 
cut out. Lenin’s request that Stalin 
should be removed from the secretariat 
sets the authors another problem. Why 
did not the party follow this advice? 
Because, according to the new textbook, 
it would have been exploited by internal 
enemies to harm the development of 
socialism, and so on. 

Coming to the purges and trials of the 
1930’s, the authors do not dare to repeat 
Stalin’s absurd charges against the 
opposition. Instead, they fall back on 
euphemism and understatement. It is, 
for instance, known that Kirov’s murder, 
in 1934, was followed by mass executions. 
These bloody purges are now reduced to 
“the control and exchange of party cards 
and the verification of character of party 
tnembers,” The mass deportations which 
followed are described as “a violation of 
the party line towards the cadres.” The 
authors prefer not to get involved in the 
ghastly story of the Moscow trials. They 
admit that many innocent people were 
victims of the repression. The blame is 
put on the policemen, Yezhov and Beria, 
who exploited Stalin’s weaknesses. And 
the tale has a moral ending: “ Yezhov 
and Beria met a just punishment.” 

Stalin’s book ended in 1938; the new 
one is brought up to the present year. 
In the description of the war some of 
Khrushchev’s “secret” accusations are 
echoed. Thus, Stalin is blamed for the 
surprise effect of the German attack. He 
had dismissed the warning of Sir Stafford 
Cripps as “a provocation.” Coming to 
the last years of Stalin’s rule, it is 
admitted that his cult did serious harm 
to the leadership of the party and the 
state. Nevertheless, as if to justify Mr 


Khrushchev’s behaviour, the policy of the 
party was right and corresponded to the 





interests of the nation. Among the evil 
influences on Stalin, Beria is here joined 
by Malenkov and other members of the 
anti-party group. Curiously, however, 
“the doctors’ plot ” is not included among 
the errors of the last Stalinist period. 
Stalin’s policy towards Jugoslavia is 
recognised as wrong, but the policy of 
economic discrimination in_ eastern 
Europe and the chain of trials, guided 
from Moscow, are again dismissed 
euphemistically as “individual mistakes 
of a secondary and incidental character.” 


Mr Khrushchev’s own purges also 


impose a strain on the historians. The 
part performed by his dismissed 
opponents has to be played down. Thus, 


the defence committee which directed the 
Soviet war effort is ignored, because it 
included—besides Stalin and Voznes- 
sensky— Molotov, Kaganovich and 
Malenkov. The book prefers to dwell on 
the activity of individual party envoys, 


particularly of Mr Khrushchev, who 
emerges as one of the defenders of 
Stalingrad. The disgraced Marshal 
Zhukov is simply mentioned among 


many commanders of lesser importance. 


HE campaign against the cult of Stalin 


is seen favourably. It has caused 
“temporary difficulties ” but is said to be 
a safeguard against repetition. The 


“cult of personality” has disappeared, 
yet remnants can be detected in the last 
chapters of the book, where Mr 
Khrushchev dominates the stage. 

It would be easy to list the lies, distor- 
tions and discrepancies of this new 
history. What is significant, however, is 
that the authers cannot really hope to 
convince their readers. Soviet citizens 
can now themselves replace the missing 
bits from Lenin’s testament. John Reed’s 
Ten Days That Shook the World has 
been published in Russia; jt shows 
unmistakably the part played by Stalin’s 
victims in the October revolution. Ver- 
batim reports of party congresses and 
conferences confirm this picture. The 
new bowdlerised edition could still make 
sense if there were one version for the 
initiated and one for the masses. Yet it 
is published in only a million copies and as 
many Russians can consult, say, the 36th 
volume of Lenin’s works, containing his 
testament. 

Stalin knew that his lies could not 
co-exist with the original documents. 
Mr Khrushchev would like to contain 
truth within limits so that it would not 
show the dirty hands of the leaders of his 
own generation. He does not seem con- 
vinced that this can be done for long. 
His new authorised version has an 
ephemeral air. The official historians’ 
tricky task is a reflection of the inner 
contradictions in the Russian leadership 
at the present stage of the Soviet transi- 
tion. 
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Swiss Socialists in the Toils 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


VERY four years, on the last Sunday in October, the Swiss 
E re-elect both their National Council (Nationalrat) and Council 
of Estates (Standerat) ; their general election falls due this year on 
October 25th. Since the country adopted proportional representa- 
tion in 1918, a change which greatly increased the number of Social 
Democrats returned to the National Council, elections to that body 
have brought only a trifling variation in the strength of the com- 
peting parties ; thus a Swiss general election has little of the 
sporting excitement of a British one. 
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goes on in Switzerland on federal, cantonal or communal issues that 
the thing has rather lost its savour, and the proportion of electors 
who go to the polls tends to be low. Indeed, for many Swiss 
people, the election of the National Council is more remote and 
therefore less interesting than voting about a new local school. 

In 1955 the Socialists pushed beyond the other two big parties, 
winning 53 seats in the National Council ; the Radicals won 50 
and the Catholic Conservatives 47. The Peasant and Traders’ 
Party had 22 representatives, Herr Duttweiler’s Independent Party 
10, and there were 5 Liberals (who are very conservative in Switzer- 
land) and 5 Democrats ; there were also 4 Communists who may 
well disappear in 1959. Through deaths and resignations about a 








Further, so much voting 


New Era in International Fairs 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


S INCE the war there has been a spectacu- 
lar expansion of trade fairs as insti- 
tutions for promoting international 
commerce. Most of them were estab- 
lished during the inter-war period on the 
classic model of the Leipzig Fair, and 
display both capital and consumer goods 
in great variety. The Milan Fair in 1939, 
for instance, had 5,088 exhibitors—of 
whom 1,003 came from abroad—and over 
two million visitors. Twenty years later, 
the number of exhibitors had grown to 
13,400—of whom 3,229 were non-Italian 
—and 4,300,000 visitors jammed the 
grounds. 


After the second world war, new inter- 
national trade fairs were created. Among 
these, the rise of the German Industries 
Fair, with British “godfathers,” in 
Hanover provides the most outstanding 
success story. The first large-scale inter- 
national trade fair in North America was 

‘held at Toronto. Financed and organised 
by the government, the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair, inaugurated in 1948, 
was forced to cease operations after a run 
of several years because of the opposition 
of an important group of protectionist 
Canadian industrialists. 


In the United States, the movement to 
establish “ import-promoting ” fairs was 
vigorously encouraged by the Department 
of Commerce as part of its drive to help 
foreign countries to earn dollars. America 
is the land of specialised fairs par 
excellence, but the existing fairs had either 
too little space to accommodate foreign 
exhibitors or were loth to admit outside 
competition. In 1950, the first American 
International Trade Fair was held in 
Chicago and had a successful two-weeks’ 
run. The United States World Trade 
Fair made its home in the New York 
Coliseum, an exhibition hall completed in 
1957, and has since become an annual 
event 


Until 1939, most of the important 
specialised shows were only domestic in 
scope. Immediately after the war, the 
need to re-establish international business 
relations, reinforced by the postwar 


fi 

hunger for com- 
modities, gave in 
the absence of suf- 
ficient specialised yg, Fi An 
international 
shows, new im- 
petus to the gen- 
eral fair. The } 
demand for more 

exhibit space rocketed and heavy sums 
were invested in new exhibition facilities. 

But the capital invested in new fair 
facilities demanded amortisation. A 
source of income, over and above that 
accruing from additional space rentals, 
was needed. It was found in the mount- 
ing gate receipts. The fair treasurers 
turned their attention to the general 
public. The sober business atmosphere 
was modified and the infiltration of 
features with a more popular appeal was 
allowed. Glamorous national pavilions, 
often with political overtones, cultural and 
educational exhibits, luna-park amuse- 
ments, all helped to widen the appeal of 
the fairs, with the result that at many 
general fairs today the proportion of actual 
business visitors is negligible compared 
with the number of pure sightseers. 

The triumphant progress of the 
specialised fair in recent years is chiefly 
caused by the wealth of new articles 
appearing on the market, together with 
the much wider and more various con- 
sumer demand, stimulated by postwar 
prosperity. Many general fairs proved too 
small to display a representative selection 
of all commodity groups. Moreover, 
businessmen dealing in the same kind of 
commodities enjoyed the opportunity to 
meet and “talk shop” together. The 
movements toward the economic inte- 
gration of Western Europe also gave 
a powerful impetus to the specialised 
fair. 

It is a significant sign of the growing 
importance of the specialised international 
trade fair that, for the first time in its 
nearly forty-year history, one of the oldest, 
largest and most famous of Continental 
fairs—to all intents and purposes a 
national institution—has recently been 
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quarter of this Chamber will in any case not reappear. 















strongly criticised. Its transformation into 
an exhibition with a country-fair character 
was deplored and a clear preference for 
the specialised or vertical display was 
indicated. The British Board of Trade, 
and the working party set up by the 
Federation of British Industries to 
examine export trade facilities, also favour 
participation in specialised overseas fairs. 
The Board of Trade, for instance, spon- 
sored exhibits by twenty-four British 
manufacturers at Cologne’s International 
Men’s Fashion Week at the end of 
August ; this was said to be a great success 
for the British participants. Cologne was 
among the first of the continental fairs to 
abandon the formula of the general fair 
and to adopt the concept of a series of 
specialised events, held consecutively. 

This does not mean that ‘the general 
international trade fair will disappear. It 
is true that some horizontal or general 
fairs are already beset by real difficulties, 
but most are still going strong. In 
economically less-developed countries, 
where supply and demand have not yet 
reached western levels and the variety of 
goods is much less, the general fair will 
prove adequate for some time to come. 
In a number of European countries, how- 
ever, there will no doubt be a gradual 
reorganisation of the Leipzig-type fairs in 
favour of greater specialisation. Some 
others will develop more and more into 
exhibitions whose main appeal is to the 
consumer ; while certain smaller branches 
of industry may prefer to remain in the 
fold of large, well-organised general fairs, 
rather than staging their own shows. In 
North America, general import fairs may 
continue for a while, although the future 
there already lies with the specialised, 
international trade fairs. 
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Gunnar Ericsson, President of the Facit Group — one of the world’s leading business 


machine manufacturers and exporters, 


Why are so many world-known 


built by Swedes”? 


“I believe the answer to that is — Swedish technique 
and tradition, 
You see, Swedes are mechanically gifted and have an 


almost reverent respect for quality, precision and 
craftsmanship, 


also descendants of Swedes abroad — have 
made pioneering contributions to quality 
production of modern business machines. 
In relation to her population, Sweden today 
produces more business machines than any 
other country in the world. 

And Facit, Sweden's leading manufacturer 


And as inventors, builders and designers, Swedes — and exporter, which to date has produced 


FACIT spiny uptiseter 





FACIT TI typewriter FACIT Portable typewriter 





FACIT adding machine 


FACIT monual colculates 








business machines 


more than 2 million business machines, has 
played a substantial role in this development.” 


If you would like to read the story of this 
achievement, your local Facit agent will 
gladly send you a free copy of our brochure 
“Why are so many...” — or you may write 
directly to Atvidabergs Industrier, Stock- 
holm 7, Sweden. 


FACIT 


Factories in Sweden and West Germany, 
Sales and service offices in 102 countries 
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The Socialists, who are the only big party in opposition to the 
government, are almost certain to lose their lead on October 25th. 
They have lost seats in the cantonal elections in Ziirich, Lucerne, 
Basle (country), Glarus and Thurgau earlier this year. In spite of 
the moderation of their programme, the fresh economic boom has 
worked against them ; so has the news from Britain on October 8th. 
The main election issue is scarcely inspiring for electioneering 
orators, for it is financial and largely retrospective at that, In May, 
1958, a referendum sanctioned a fiscal plan for six years according 
to which the income tax or Wehrsteuer was reduced upon high 
incomes as well as on lower ones ; in some cases the tax on high 
incomes was reduced relatively more. This plan was based upon 
the assumption that military expenditure would not exceed 800 
million Swiss francs annually. But both in 1958 and 1959 it has 
slightly exceeded 1,000 million (without what is spent on civil 
defence), and the military authorities are asking for still more for 
1960 in spite of the fact that the decision to acquire nuclear arms 
has been postponed indefinitely. The Socialists opposed the 1958 
plan and they are naturally as busy as possible saying “I told you 
S 0 ” 


The Swiss trade unions, which co-operate with the Socialists as 
British trade unions do with the British Labour party, are at 
present preparing to bring forward an Initiative in favour of a 
44-hour working week, but it is unlikely that this will increase 
support for the Socialists. Their strongest line would seem to be 
in support of the extension of the social services, which are not 
very generous in Switzerland. 

The second chamber, or Council of Estates, which must always 
contain two representatives of each of the 22 cantons, must also 
be chosen on October 25th. Each canton has its own method, 
usually popular election or election by the cantonal parliament. 
Last February, Vaud gave cantonal voting rights to women: as this 
is a canton where popular election to the second Chamber occurs, 
for the first time in history Swiss women will be voting in a general 
election. It is curious to think that the Vaudoises will help to 
choose the more conservative Chamber where the small mountain 
cantons, which are furiously anti-feminist, have the same weight 
as the big urban ones. 

It is curious, too, that the question of women’s suffrage is not an 
election issue: on the contrary, it is something which each party 
is careful to ignore. It is true that the Socialist vote in the towns 
of Neuchatel, La Chaux-de-Fonds and Le Locle was instrumental 
in giving the vote to the women of the canton of Neuchatel only 
three weeks ago, but the German-Swiss Socialists, or at any rate 
the rank and file, are not at all in favour of votes for women. Far 
from ‘fighting the matter out in the open, the partisans of female 
suffrage, both the men and the women, believe that the less that 
is said about it the better, and then it will gradually slip through 
in one canton after another. 

At present the Swiss government consists of three Radicals, three 
Catholics, and one minister who belongs to the Peasant party. The 
government parties would probably prefer to return to the system 
which prevailed from 1943 until 1953, when one Socialist held 
office as Minister of Finance: the Socialists, however, will remain 
in opposition unless they do well enough in the election to be able 
to claim two ministerial posts. 


The Case of Father Talavera 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN PARAGUAY 


NE of the last sgable governments in a Latin America racked 
@) by political and economic crisis is the Paraguayan regime of 
General Alfredo Stroessner, South America’s last dictator. General 
Stroessner has kept himself in power for five years, a very long time 
for a Paraguayan president, by the traditional methods of rigged 
elections and police brutality. Dyring the last few months, however, 
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there have been increasing signs that he is beginning to lose his grip 
on the situation. Beset as he is by crippling economic difficulties 
within the country, the general is also menaced by the example 
of democratic governments that surround him in Bolivia, Brazil, 
and Argentina. 

General Stroessner is no fool. He knows that caudillos as a 
class are just now in eclipse throughout Latin America, and he 
was given vivid proof of this when his friend General Perén sought 
refuge in Paraguay after his fall from power. But he would 
like to remain in office until the end of his presidential term, and 
he has therefore begun to introduce moderate reforms. Last spring 
(spring by the calendar of the northern hemisphere, that is) he 
announced that he would permit free parliamentary elections in 
February next year, and that he did not intend to run for re-election 
in 1963. At the same time he lifted the state of siege and released 


a few leaders of the Liberal party from concentration camps in the 
Chaco. 


_ results of this policy recall the proverb about the man 
riding a tiger. General Stroessner’s moderation was inter- 
preted as weakness, and people opposed to him made use of a rise in 
bus fares from 3 to 4 guaranies to stage a series of protest meetings 
and riots against the government, in the course of which they burned 
a dozen buses and paralysed the capital city of Asuncién. The army 
was called out, and promptly and bloodily repressed the disorders ; 
the government went back to its old policy of the three -ierros : 
encierro (jail), destierro (exile), and entierro (the cemetery). 

The most recent threat to the regime’s stability is the work of 
Father Ramon Talavera. Father Talavera, who is still in his thirties, 
comes from a highly respectable family (his father was president of 
General Stroessner’s Colorado party), but gave up ecclesiastical 
preferment to become a parish priest in the slums of Asuncién. 
He has persistently clashed with the government in its attempt to 
evict squatters from their wretched shacks in the aptly-named 
Villa del Diablo, and the loud speakers he installed on the outside 
of his church were the only public expression critical of the regime. 

General Stroessner was anxious to avoid General Perén’s blunder 
of publicly clashing with the Church. He quietly brought pressure 
to bear on the hierarchy ; Father Talavera was first ordered to stop 
preaching, and then exiled to Uruguay. In Montevideo, under 
mysterious circumstances, four physicians declared him insane. 
Father Talavera then escaped to Buenos Aires, where he set about 
organising a Patriotic Front among Paraguayan exiles, preaching 
what he calls “a Christian version of Ghandi’s programme of non- 
violence.” 

This September, Father Talavera took a steamer upriver to 
return to Paraguay and inaugurate his programme of one-hour 
work-stoppages twice a week in protest against the dictatorship. 
His ship was stopped, and he was forced to return to the Argentine 
town of Clorinda. Marches and demonstrations followed on both 
sides of the border, and worried Paraguayan officials closed the 
frontier to traffic for three days. After a while the tension subsided, 
and the government declared that it was only trying to protect 
“unstable elements” in the country from contamination by 4 
paranoid. 

The incident, in which a single unarmed priest seriously 
frightened a government that controls a large, well-disciplined 
army, demonstrates the hollowness of General Stroessner’s power. 
He has had to suspend his programme of gradually !‘Seralising his 
regime ; but he cannot expect to rule by terror indefinitely. The 
crowd of sycophants and soldiers that surround him know how 
precarious their situation is, and are ready to run in the face of 
serious trouble. Although Father Talavera’s movement apparently 
has no chance of immediate success, his prediction may well prove 
true in the long run: “ Our liberation must be the work of Paraguay 
herself. The pressure of the people will be irresistible.” 
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and I’m waiting for my boss. He’s flying in from Europe 
—by SWISSAIR as usual—so he’s sure to be in a good 
mood!” Yes, men of experience know that precision, 
personal attention and luxury-plus distinguish each 
Swissair flight. Swissair offer every week thirteen flights 
to the Middle East including new destinations Ankara 
and Teheran ... daily flights to North America ... 
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Tylers’ own skilled teams ensure that their 
Precast Reinforced Concrete Buildings are 
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First or unrivalled Tourist Class, each flight is swift and 
smooth with weather-radar . . . each meal brings a well- 
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Equities on a Longer Look 


Amid the shouting and tumult of the London Stock Exchange on the day after 

the election, a number of old-fashioned ideas about ordinary shares were swept 

away—probably for good. Investors have now to adjust their thinking to a 
new world, 


N one violent, intoxicated day of joy, the London Stock 
] exchange celebrated the Conservatives’ victory. Brokers 

stampeded into the House with a cheer and the jobbers 
climbed on to the benches to save their skins. With their 
backs against the pillars they tried to catch the shouts of 
brokers, some of them trying to sell for profit-taking American 
clients, but many more of them shouting to buy at best for 
British private and institutional investors. Some bargains on 
the steel pitch were struck for over 100,000 shares. The oldest 
inhabitants said there had never been anything like it before. 
It was Throgmorton Street’s Purple Friday. 

Records were broken in every direction. For the first time, 
over 25,000 bargains were marked on a single day; but 
that was only part of the business, for most brokers were too 
busy to have time to mark the slips. Over 100,000 bargains 
were marked in a week and those who bought in front of the 
election turned out to be better than the polls in foreseeing 
its outcome. The stock exchange indices made their biggest 
daily gains ever, with the Financial Times ordinary index, 
which had risen by 5.8 points in the two preceding days, 
jumping by 16.1 points on October gth to a new, and imme- 
diately surmounted, peak of 284.7. The Economist indicator 
in the week that straddled the election soared by 27.6 points 
(or by nine per cent) to 333.2. The prices of leading equities 
are over three times what they were in 1953 when the 
indicator was started and twice what they were at the bottom 
of the bear market in February, 1958. 

The market this week became less excited, with a big two- 
way business developing. Though there is still purposeful 
buying and net gains in prices were at first quite enthusiastic, 
the market is now on a more solid foundation. Jobbers would 
welcome a technical reaction and a chance to get back some 
stock ; brokers need time to ponder whether the obvious 
market leaders have moved out of reach and whether shares in 
the second division have fallen behind in the rush. Friday’s 
exuberant surge had a character all of its own: it was the 
day the dam broke. In some cases the exuberance certainly 


ran a little wild. And indeed on purely economic grounds 
the boom of all time on the stock exchange might be said 
to sit slightly oddly with a notable lack of boom over fairly 
wide sectors of British industry that provide capital goods. 
Consumption is king, but it has not produced any significant 
impact yet on investment decisions or order books in the 
capital goods industries. Because of tax cuts, net profits in 
British industry have already risen and dividends have been 
more generous but it is only recently, after a long pause, that 
gross earnings have begun to rise again ; gross trading profits 
of the §70 companies caught in The Economist’s analysis for 
the third quarter of this year (whose accounts run largely to 
end-March) went up by 4} per cent from £326 million to 
£3403 million. Profits and dividends should continue to 
climb, for production is rising, wages have not yet risen exces- 
sively and raw material prices have not bounded ahead. 
Investors may need a pause to digest their heavy meal since 
October 8th, but they will not yet be losing their appetite for 
equities. 

The election result released thoughts that had been current 
for a fair time about a new look for equities, and expressed 
them in buying orders for hard cash. The relations between 
British equities and gilt-edged stocks have been changing. 
Will they stay changed ? The average yield offered by the 
ordinary shares included in The Economist indicator has 
come down to 4.2 per cent; that is three-quarters of one 
per cent below the yield offered by Old Consols. In pushing 
down equity yields to this new low level, investors have 
ushered in a new phase in the history of British investment—a 
result of long months of reappraisal, in which stock exchanges 
and investment centres outside Britain were involved. For 
well over a year, the average yield on Continental and 
American equities has been running at between 3 to 3} per 
cent, well below those offered by government securities. 
Yields on American common stocks fell below the return on 
long term government bonds as long ago as August, 1958. 
Even in the more cautious British market the yield gap was 
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closed this August, weeks before the date of the election was 
announced. 

But not until the election was out of the way was it 
absolutely certain that a new era in the British market 
had dawned. In London as in other capital markets, it has 
long been clear that equities were no longer so vulnerable to 
the old cyclical risks, now that any government (whatever its 
political complexion) is bound to concentrate on maintain- 
ing full employment and on preventing the advent of a 
prolonged trade depression, even at the risk of inflation. 
Equity stocks were seen as providing not only a hedge against 
inflation (which no fixed interest money stock can do) but 
also a participation in the fruits of industrial growth and an 
advancing standard of living. Of course there is the risk 
of loss on particular shares and a continued need for sensitive 
selection. But that risk is now much smaller, perhaps smaller 
than the risk of monetary depreciation on an investment in 
gilt-edged stocks. These are principles on which the pensions 
funds and other institutional investors and private investors 
have been acting for some time. The difference that the 
election makes is that their political nightmares, however well 
or ill founded, have been removed for four or five years and 
conceivably for much longer than that. 


HE immediate gain is obvious: a government which is 
Roa inimical towards the City (though it ought to regulate 
its conduct more rigorously) or towards private capital has 
come to power with an increased majority. Nationalisation 
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is, on the face of it, out for good ; anti-capital and anti-City 
policies have been decisively rejected. The economic and 
fiscal conditions for broadening the base of a " share-owning 
democracy ” have been confirmed. There are opportunities 
now for new and less restrictive regulations governing the 
conduct of unit trusts and for widening the Trustee Act to 
give the beneficiaries of trusts the chance to enjoy the advan- 
tages of equity investment. Philip Hill, Higginson in launch- 
ing a new unit trust immediately after the election bought 
advertising space in the Daily Mirror and on commercial 
television. Both cloth-cap and top-hat investors are out- 
moded ; this looks more like the age of the man in the trilby. 

The new government, whatever it does to regulate invest- 
ment and to reform the Companies Act and the Building 
Societies Act, will certainly do nothing to fetter it ; voluntary 
or compulsory freezing of dividends is out, and so are dis- 
criminatory taxes on capital gains or corporate income. This 
favourable sun must cast its beams across the boardroom 
tables. Directors cannot now be inhibited from increasing 
dividends for fear of the politicians. There is no economic 
excuse for not raising dividends when earnings rise: taxes have 
been reduced (presumably it will be the aim of the new 
government to reduce them further) and now that investment 
programmes have modernised large sectors of British industry 
the clamant need to rely upon ploughed-back profits has been 
much reduced. With the government anxious to preserve the 
strength of the capital market, there should be opportunities 
in plenty to raise money on new issues rather than by undue 
self-financing. 
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The Markets Analysed 


n the bull market which began at the end of February, 1958, and ran almost without 
I pause up to the election, the industrial equity groups that made the biggest 
advances included motors, steel, breweries, stores and hire purchase finance. Among 

the groups that did not really share in the boom were oil, engineering, electrical equip- 
ment, paper, shipping, aircraft and shipbuilding. In the upsurge that followed the 
election the groups scoring the biggest gains were steel, radio and television, building, 
chemicals, banks and motors. The accompanying table sets out these advances in order 
of size. All these groups had already before the election made bigger gains than the average. 
Those which had been in the doldrums before the election remained there. There has 
thus been no marked change of investment views about the particular merits of individual 
groups. Investors have stuck to their preference for equities in industries which are 
closely in touch with the consumer, in which the threat of nationalisation has been removed 
(steel and ICI) and in which profits and earnings have already begun to pick up. They 
have remained chary of equities in the capital goods industries except the building trades, 
which continue to thrive. Production in many industries is still some way below the limits 
of available capacity and investors are probably right in believing that a construction boom 
to match the one which set British industry back on its feet after the war is not imme- 
diately in the making. In the near future earnings and dividends are likely to rise faster in 


the consumer trades than in the capital goods industries. 


GILT-EDGED 


= many people’s surprise, gilt-edged and 
other fixed interest securities have shared 
in the sunshine of the past week. Often in 
the past a concentration of interest on equi- 
ties has left gilt-edged out in the cold. This 
week, although movements in prices have 
been small, there has been a marked revival 
of demand for gilt-edged, from big institu- 
tional holders as well as from small investors. 
The market has been active and firm. This 
is itself an encouraging sign for equities, as 
it shows that their upsurge owes little to 
investors’ fears of inflation. 

While few people expect long-term interest 
rates to fall to any marked extent, many 
expect them to continue for some time on 
their existing relatively high plateau. Pro- 
vided that inflation is kept at bay—and a 
Conservative government with a_ larger 
majority probably improves the prospect 
here too—these high yields may be attractive 
to an increasing number of investors. Now 
that many leading equities are yielding much 
less (in some cases no more than half) the 
return on fixed interest securities, more 
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cautious investors and those in need of 
certain income may find more attraction in 
gilt-edged and industrial debentures. The 
reversed yield gap, a proper reflection of 
the new investment climate, can work in the 
favour of gilt-edged stocks. 


STEEL 


ELL before the election steel shares had 
been bought in anticipation of a Con- 
servative victory and in the two months or 
so preceding it dealings in steel options were 
very heavy. With the Conservative victory 
ending the threat of nationalisation, these 
shares involved the biggest adjustments in 
prices. There were big profits to be taken— 
and they were taken. But selling was easily 
absorbed in the rush of buying orders. Divi- 
dend yields based on 1957-58 payments have 
now been brought down to a level compar- 
able with those of leading blue-chips in other 
industries, but it is earnings yields which 
have really attracted investors. 
The new season of dividend payments 
from the steel industry approaches. Though 
the profit record of the industry will be 
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patchy (with those companies which serve 
the motor industry, such as Steel of Wales, 
doing brilliantly and those companies whose 
fortunes are tied to capital investment doing 
less well), the earnings cover in practically 
all the companies is so high that, with the 
removal of the political threat, there can 
be far fewer inhibitions in distributing 
a higher proportion of earnings to share- 
holders. Shareholders can also expect 
scrip issues (for issued capital and capital 
employed in this industry are grossly out of 
line) and the raising of much new money by 
rights issues. But there will be limits to 
steel directors’ generosity, for many capital 
programmes have still to be completed. But 
the big new fact is the greater freedom to 
decide whether expansion should be financed 
from internal resources or by appeals to the 
capital market. 

The Conservative victory also opens up 
the prospect of the denationalisation of 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins and raises 
the question what ISHRA will now do 
with the mass of debentures and preference 
shares it owns in the steel companies. And 
will FCI continue to be a prime source of 
new finance for the industry ? 


CAPITAL GOODS 


EITHER before nor after the election were 
investors especially eager to buy equities 

in the capital goods industries. The excep- 
tion was the building group (which had 
already enjoyed a good rise) and where the 
industry is currently earning good profits. 
Machine tools, which before the election had 
been rising quite sturdily, did not fully share 
in the upsurge that followed it: the flow 
of orders to the industry has still to develop. 
The general engineering group came into 
slightly more favour than it enjoyed before 
the election, but this seems simply to repre- 
sent an awareness of the interests that some 
of the leading companies, such as GKN, have 
in steel. Electrical equipment manufacturers 
have been earning good profits on consumer 
durables, but their margins on items of 
capital equipment have not improved and the 
big groups are making losses on their atomic 
power contracts. Profits in shipbuilding, 
once the present order books are worked off 
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(and that will be quite soon), will almost cer- 
tainly fall and another boom in shipbuilding 
seems a long way off. Equities in this indus- 
try did not share in the advance either before 
or after the election. Nor did aircraft shares, 
where the individual choice must turn on the 
timing of orders and upon the degree to 
which diversification has been successfully 
accomplished. Asa whole, these shares seem 
likely to stay out of favour. 


CONSUMER GOODS 


HIS is the section, apart from steel shares, 
2 where much of the weight of buying was 
concentrated. In particular, radio and tele- 
vision shares made a strong advance after 
the election; this, in part, is the result of 
American buying of electronic stocks and of 
such shares as EMI. All the industries 
making durable consumer goods have been 
doing well and profits seem certain to im- 
prove. These are fashionable stocks and the 
danger is that they may become too fashion- 
able. Motor shares, which scored the biggest 
advance of all before the election, remained 
popular. The results to be announced in the 
next few weeks will certainly show bigger 
earnings and higher dividends. Profits 
should remain high in the months to come. 
A good deal, however, has already been dis- 
counted in current prices, especially as the 
introduction of new models both in this 
country and the United States seems to point 
to a more competitive phase. Chemical 
shares, and in particular ICI, were active and 
strong after the election, with investors 
following the lead that the recent batch of 
good half-yearly reports gave. Paper shares, 
with a surplus of capacity still persisting in 
the industry, did not win any sharp gain in 
popularity, for competition remains intense 
and margins show no sign of expanding. If 
output, however, does rise, some of the 
equities in the industry, because they are so 
highly geared, should benefit—as the recent 
rise in Bowater Paper suggests. 

Some gains were recorded among cotton 
shares. With their high yields (currently 
covered only thinly by earnings) these are 
the obvious “ mixers” for a portfolio, and 
their prospects have been changed for the 
better by the government’s reorganisation 
scheme. The equities of department, chain 
and multiple stores were equally prominent— 
as, indeed, they had been before the election. 
This section of the market has always had 
its “growth stocks” and there seems no 
reason to reverse the belief that the big units 
are more attractive than the small ones and 
the multiple stores more attractive than the 
department stores. Brewery shares, largely 
as a result of mergers and talk of mergers, 
had already enjoyed a strong rise. They 
were marked up quite sharply after the elec- 
tion, with perhaps too little heed being given 
to the highly competitive nature of the trade. 


FINANCE 


HARES of hire purchase finance houses have 
S throughout been in the van of the bull 
market. They received a further post-elec- 
tion boost, carrying them to still dizzier 
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heights. United Dominions Trust has risen 
by nearly threefold since the beginning of 
1958, Bowmaker and Mercantile Credit more 
than fivefold. There have been signs recently 
of growing competition for business, and 
service charges have come under pressure. 
After their remarkable rise, some pause in 
HP shares would not be surprising—though 
it must be admitted that practicaly everyone 
has underestimated their potential hitherto. 

Bank shares have figured prominently in 
the boom, and have consolidated their status 
as true equities rather than money stocks. 
But there is still room for debate whether 
they should be regarded as growth stocks. 
Notwithstanding the latest round of increased 
dividends and generous rights issues, there 
are potent influences tending to keep dc#n 
the banks’ distributions. As businesses, they 
often find it difficult to look primarily to 
profit rather than to public service (though 
such facilities as personal loans meet both 
tests) ; and they are not really dependent for 
expansion on the raising of new capital, 
so that they are not subject to a direct 
pressure to raise dividends. At the same 
time, the recent tendency has been for bank 
directors to give more attention to their 
shareholders. 

Insurance shares did not really catch the 
eye of investors until the spring. They then 
began to move up rapidly, partly on the 
prospect of growth and of the beginning of 
the end of the underwriting troubles in 
North America and partly on the prospect 
of mergers. They have big capital gains on 
their equity portfolios (with a consequent 
benefit to their inner reserves) and the way 
is open for a growth in income from their 
equity investments. If equity prices rise, 
insurance shares should follow. 

The cloud that hung over property shares 
was that a Labour government would re- 
introduce crippling and restrictive legislation 
on rent control. But yields on property 
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shares are low and it is questionable if the 
recent pace of property development can be 
maintained. It is the established companies, 
administering large blocks of residential pro- 
perty, which may offer growth with safety— 
but without the fireworks. : 


GOLD AND COMMODITIES 


I the Labour party had come to power, 
among the obvious escape routes for pri- 
vate capital would have been Kaffir shares 
and, to a lesser extent, oil and commodity 
shares. With the pull of industrial equities 
so strong, it is difficult to believe that Kaffir 
shares will enjoy the popularity they have 
had over the last fifteen months or so, or 
that they will go on rising at the same pace. 
The Kaffir market may now become more 
sedate, but with income and dividends from 
the new mines rising a prolonged bear market 
does not seem to be in prospect. 

Oil is still in surplus and oil shares, in 
which prices are much influenced by the 
decisions of overseas investors, did not rise 
all that sharply. Earnings by the giants of the 
industry will be higher than they were last 
year (not least because costs have been cut 
back), but that does not point automatically 
to bigger dividends. 

It will require quite a marked expansion 
to bring colour back to the cheeks of shipping 
shares. The slump still persists. Where, 
however, the earnings and asset backing is 
strong, as it is in P & O or United Molasses, 
the outlook for the long run is inviting. 

Such commodity shares as rubber and tin 
have, because of the rise in the price of the 
commodity, already attracted investors. 
Current earnings are higher than they were 
and the yields offered by such shares are 
high when compared with those on industrial 
equities and as income stocks (though with 
the risks of capital losses) they may still prove 
to be attractive. 


Comparative Growth 


HE investor who buys an equity with a 
T current yield of 3 per cent in preference 
to a fixed-interest stock yielding 5 per cent 
is making an implicit assumption that future 
growth will more than outweigh immediate 
loss of income. If his equity dividend 
return is stepped up steadily to 4 per cent 
(on his original investment) in the second 
year, 5 per cent in the third, and so on— 
and that would be a very good performance 
indeed—his cumulative investment income 
will need five years to catch up with the fixed 
§ per cent return on a gilt-edged stock. He 
will then be earning 7 per cent on his 
original equity investment. If one takes 
instead a fixed-interest stock of 6 per cent 
yield, equities on the same growth prospects 
would need seven years to catch up—and 
proportionately longer on less ambitious 
assumptions. 

At the break-even point, however, the 
market value of the equity holding would 
have appreciated in line with the increase in 
the return (though in practice market value 


may not double once the dividend has 
doubled because investors might by then be 
discounting less further growth). The insti- 
tutional investor who re-invests his earnings 


CUMULATIVE INCOME FROM 


Ordinary Share Fixed Interest 


Stock 
Yielding 3% Yielding 
ASSUMING rise in 
yield by 1% on Sy, 6% 
original investment 
each year 
Year | 3 5 6 
“ ul 7 ( 7-09) 10 (10-25) 12 (12-36) 
il 12 (12-27) 15 (15-76) 18 (19-10) 
‘ IV 18 (18-73) 20 (21-55) 24 (26:25) 
Vv 25 (26-49) 25 (27-63) 30 (33-83) 
7 ww 33 (35-76) 30 (34-01) 36 (41-86) 
a. 42 (46-28) 35 (40-71) 42 (50-37) 
» Vill 52 (58-52) 40 (47-75) 48 (59-39) 


(Figures in brackets show accumulated income with 
full reinvestment.) 


will therefore face a constantly rising market 
in equities ; the break-even point here comes 
after six years with gilt-edged at § per cent 
and eight years with gilt-edged at 6 per cent. 
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In smiling benevolently upon private enterprise, will the 
Conservative government really let competition bite? Will 
jt still be protectively paternal to industries which are 
declining ? Its subsidies, after all, failed to win it votes in 
Lancashire or on Clydeside. Will it be quite so hesitant in 
its attitude towards freer international trade ? If it is pusil- 
janimous, the task of selection in investment is made less 
worrying. If it is courageous, the investor will have to become 
more wary in selecting the stocks to put in his portfolio. At 
any rate a firm start has been made with the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Court and the free trade area of the Outer Seven 
would itself involve some British industries in tougher trading. 
The sensible investor must be prepared for more competitive 
conditions than existed for some years after the war. He must 
expect more mergers in British industry, and realise that the 
bigger units will be stronger and their shares more attractive. 
And he must always reflect that an economy geared to satis- 
fying the growing.wants of consumers may permanently tip 
the balance of investment attraction away from the manufac- 
turer and towards the distributor. 


But it is not simply the assurance of five years’ rule by the 
Conservatives which has brought summer to the hearts of 
businessmen and shareholders. The debate on how the 
Labour party has to reshape its programme has already 
begun. It should go much further than the burial of steel 
nationalisation or nationalisation of selected victims by the 
backdoor. The lesson of the election is surely that an alterna- 
tive Government cannot hoist itself into power by policies 
that are designed to alter wholesale the character of the 
British economy. New policies in the future must rest on 
reform and not on remaking. It now becomes possible for 
even the radically-minded to contemplate the likelihood of 
a prolonged period less hostile to private enterprise and 
equity capitalism. 


QUITY prices, even apart from the possibility of inflation, 
seem set to rise further. On occasions, that rise will 
certainly be checked, but if the bogey of the trade cycle has 
been laid—though no investor should be too complacent 
about this—the trend cannot be gainsaid. British investors, 
as investors overseas have already done, will have to accept 
lower dividend and earnings yields than those to which they 
have been accustomed in the past. Their habitual caution 
may prevent them from discounting earnings quite as far 
ahead as investors do on Wall Street—and there recent 
experience shows that caution is better than running ahead 
too fast. The British stock market, moreover, does not yet 
command the volume of investment support for equity stocks 
that Wall Street does ; even with the Conservatives back in 
the saddle, economic and social attitudes in this country may 


remain less favourable to investment than those in the United 
States. 


How far yields on British equities will be brought down 
towards the levels prevailing abroad will also depend on 
the willingness of overseas buyers, now that the political 
hazards have been diminished, to take these stocks into their 
portfolios. There has been a little Continental and American 
buying this week, but the extent to which it contributed to 
the sudden spurt in prices has been small. At current 
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prices and allowing for the weight of British tax, yields on 
British equities are still attractive by overseas standards. 
Undoubtedly, overseas investors will gradually come forward 
and buy, though the big withholding tax will remain a deter- 
rent to buying stocks with very low yields. (The attraction 
of a British yield to an American is, for instance, less than it 
nominally seems because British yields are calculated on gross 
dividend rates, while American yields are calculated on divi- 
dends net of corporate taxes.) Since October 8th Throg- 
morton Street has taken its rightful place among the capital 
markets of the world: in the short-term, that will bring 
support to prices ; in the long term it points to a livelier— 
and more volatile—market. Dealers on the London market 
will have to adjust their thinking to a continuing overseas 
interest in British securities, just as they will have to think 
hard about the ways of attracting savings from domestic 
sources and income levels that they have hardly bothered to 
tap in the past. 


EALERS and investors alike will also have to grow used to 
the idea that normally leading equities will yield less 
than long-term government stocks. With the election out of 
the way, the Bank rate board will again have to be watched, 
though there seems to be no reason for a change in the rate 
either way at the moment. Economic recovery has not spilled 
over into a runaway boom and it is unlikely to do so unless 
capital investment picks up very sharply. And, so far, the rise 
in interest rates in New York has had no really embarrassing 
effects in London. What investors might now look at more 
closely are the operations of the authorities at the long end 
of the gilt-edged market. They might then catch a glimpse 
of the government’s attitude towards long term rates. There 
is much scope for funding local authority debt, and overseas 
governments as well as the British government will rely on 
the long-term market for a good part of their needs. The 
assumption must be that funding will be accomplished only 
at reasonably attractive rates. But obviously a point may come 
where gilt-edged yields could exert a positive counter-attrac- 
tion to equities—and some institutions must already be 
wondering whether, on their non-participating insurance busi- 
ness at any rate, the balance is not now swinging in favour of 
long-term gilt-edged stocks. 


Some comparisons bearing on this crucial point are given 
opposite. Investors were worrying before October 8th when 
the gap between equity yields and gilt-edged yields had closed; 
now equity yields are well below those of gilt-edged and they 
must be worrying even more with each widening of the gap. 
A new psychological barrier will come, though just where it 
will check the market still remains unknown. But if, say, 
the yield on Old Consols was more than a full point above 
the average yield of leading blue chip equities (and this, after 
all, is an average yield, with about half the stocks actually 
yielding less) then investors ought to give thought to the pace 
at which equity prices are advancing. There is complete con- 
sistency, therefore, between the distinctly firmer note in the 
gilt-edged market and the pause that has now come over the 
ordinary share market. The fact that good equities are worth 
holding and adding to is no guarantee that some of them may 
not occasionally be pushed too high. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








THE ECONOMY 


Optimism Before the Euphoria 


HEN an election date was announced 

that meant the Federation of 
British Industries would be sampling its 
members’ confidence in prospects for the 
economy during the fortnight before the 
electorate went to the poll, the FBI did 
consider either advancing its survey a few 
weeks or postponing it, but it decided not 
to. Answers to its questionnaire, in fact, 
were being received right up to polling 
day. It is anybody’s conjecture, therefore, 
whether hopes or fears have coloured the 
sample of manufacturers’ replies that the 
FBI published this week to the one question 
that shows their outlook for the immediate 
future—whether they feel more or less 
optimistic about the general business 


situation in Britain than they did four 


months ago. 


Election or not, they certainly did feel 
more optimistic already. There were still 
46 per cent who felt about'the same ; but 
of those whose confidence had altered, the 
overwhelming majority thought the busi- 
ness situation was looking better. Half of 


them were working to “a satisfactorily full | 


rate” of capacity again, and of those still 
below capacity, far more said they had 
less unused capacity than four months ago 
than said that they had more of their plant 
idle, 

This shift towards the “Ups” is 
marked all the way through these 717 
manufacturers’ answers to the FBI ques- 
tionnaire. Answers about output and home 
deliveries show an absolute majority of the 
businessmen reporting increases; export 
deliveries on balance sound to have 
increased, though perhaps less markedly. 
The rate of new orders looks to have 
improved from home and from abroad ; for 
a large proportion of the sample these have 
led to a lengthening in their total order- 
books, so that orders will have been coming 
in at a higher rate than deliveries work off 
the outstanding business. Fairly high pro- 
portions report, too, that over the last four 
months they have been taking on more 
labour and the hours their labour force 
works have gone up: this fits in with a 
preponderance of feeling, among those who 
distinguish a change, that the labour market 
is less easy than it was in the early summer. 
(This did not seem to have tempered their 
optimism.) 

For the first time since these surveys 
‘began in early 1958 there was a small 
preponderance, among manufacturers re- 
porting a change, of those whose stocks of 





raw materials had gone up. Work in pro- 
gress seemed to have changed, as would 
be expected, in line with output ; where 
stocks of finished goods have altered, the 
balance seems to be downward. These 
answers are consistent with a more rapid 
recovery in industry than anyone would 
confidently have forecast, The answer on 
raw materials may well be significant. One 
development in which politics might 
reasonably be expected to add a touch of 
emphasis to industry’s confident forward 
look at the economy might be in buying for 
stock ; if so, rebuilding of inventories may 
well, over the next few months, add speed 
to the boom. 


But Investment still lags 


uT these manufacturers do not offer 

much joy to the anxious analysts who 
are looking for that first sign that private 
industry is beginning to increase its invest- 
ment again. There is, it is true, a slight 
preponderance who reckon that they may 
spend more on plant and machinery in the 
next twelve months than they did in the 
last ; but the balance is still the other way 
where placing contracts for industrial 
buildings is concerned. As the FBI says, 
“The point has not yet been reached at 
which there is widespread planning of new 
capacity.” Given the quite substantial 
number of firms still working below 
capacity, after a manufacturing investment 
boom of unprecedented size, there is no 
logical reason why there should be such 
widespread planning to expand ; what one 


might be looking for is continued re- 
equipment with cost-saving in mind, and 
the still high rate of net investment in 
manufacturing may imply that this js 
already happening. 

en the preponderance of answers to 
these questionnaires was “ Down,” the FBI 
found that larger firms were more pessi- 
mistic than smaller ; now the larger firms 
are increasing output more generally. As 
between industries the engineering and 
vehicles group lead the increase in output, 
while food, drink and tobacco, which have 
always been more stable, show the lowest 
increases. 

When the FBI’s survey last appeared, it 
was suggested in these columns that it 
might be worth finding out whether the 
always substantial number of companies 
who say that their experience is the same 
as before tended to be the same firms over 
and over again—something analogous to a 
group of permanent “Don’t Knows.” 
With abounding patience and flattering 
courtesy to an ever-carping critic, the 
FBI has found out; the answer is No, 
the companies are not the same ones. By 
looking into answers about output in three 
inquiries, it was found that 237 companies 
had reported “Same” on one occasion ; 
128 on two occasions ¢ and §0 had reported 
the same on three occasions. Among these 

' §0, there were only eight—little more now 
than one per cent of the sample—that had 
said things were the same on all] five pre- 
vious inquiries. The apparently stable 
percentage of “ Sames,” therefore, consists 
of an entirely floating population; the 
stability is the resultant of normally 
fluctuating companies who over different, 
particular periods of four months happen 
not to have had a change in their output, 
rather than any solid core of unchanging 
industry. 


HOW MANUFACTURERS HAVE BEEN DOING 





' July, 1957 Feb., 1958 June, 1958 Oct., 1958 Feb., 1959 June, 1959 
to to to to to to 
Feb., 1958 June, 1958 Oct., 1958 Feb., 1959 June, 1959 Oct., 1959 








Average Weekly Hours .........000. —18 
Numbers Employed ........eseeee08 —7 
Rate of New Orders .......... —20 
Rate of New Export Orders ... n.a. 
Length of Order Books........ ‘és n.a. 
ee ee ere + 3 
Level of Home Deliveries ............ — 3 
Level of Export Deliveries ........... — 6 
Stocks of Raw Materials ............. — 3 
NE: ON NOE 65050000s00s60006 +8 
Stocks of Finished Goods............. +14 
Costs per Unit of Output ............ n.a. 
SOE OVINE oc ccccccceccecosoccccs n.a. 
PC PED ice tanh detsuensescs —54 
Percentage Working to Capacity ..... n.a. 
Capital Expenditure—Buildings ...... —38 
Capital Expenditure—Plant .......... —23 


-19 -1 -9 +14 $25 
an —17 os +9 425 
—19 “an +5 +37 437 
n.a. —I8 —13 + 8 +11 
—38 -27 ahh +12 +26 
at oe +6 +34 +45 
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=13 ~17 —14 +8 +13 
—20 -17 —18 ~- +4 
+11 +1 +4 { S +. 
+17 +22 +24 +6 +4 
—27 27 —20 ~17 - 8 
47 —54 —45 —3! —20 
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MAXIMUM PROTECTION... 


for a man’s family in the form of capital and income. 


MINIMUM COST... 


by combining two different contracts in one composite 
5 I 
policy. For as little as £2 9s. 3d. per month, a man at age 


30 can secure for his dependants a capital sum of £1,000 


and, in addition, a maximum income benefit at the outset to 


Full particulars of this Family Protection Scheme and other 


examples of outstanding value in life assurance will be 


sent on request, 





AW 


SOCIETY LIMITED 


Administration: 20, Lincoli’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
and Amersham Road, High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire 


Branches throughout the United Kingdom 


! the value of £9,000, payable in annual instalments of £300. 
: 
| 
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Next time take the liqueur that 
everyone is drinking. The ancient 
recipe for Drambuie includes old 
Scotch whisky, heather honey 
and delicate herbs, 
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International merchants 
in non-ferrous metals, rubber, 
cocoa, vegetable orls 
and steel 


MEMBERS OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES IN LONDON, 
NEW YORK, ETC. 
Head Office 


2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC3 
Telephone: MANsion House 4521 
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Subsidiary Companies 
SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD + SINGAPORE * PENANG 


KUALA LUMPUR 
DREW BROWN LTD : MONTREAL « TORONTO - VANCOUVER 


Associated Companies in U.S.A., Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, Australia, India, 
Pakistan, Nigeria, Rhodesia, South Africa, Uganda 
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‘. . motor-cars sharpen the 


perceptions and spur the 


intelligence”’ 


Extracts from a 1907 Che 


Motoring Guide Book. 
“Through East Anglia 
in a Motor Car.” 


With acknowledgements to 
Methuen & Co. 
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“Which road?” the charioteer 
would cry - when we were from 
fifty to seventy yards from a 
fork or a turn, and hesitation 
would often be visible in the 
reply, so that it was necessary to 
slow down and sometimes, having 
invaded the wrong road, to back 
out again. This is not criticism, 
it is rather a matter of observation 
and experience. Only recently 
have the minds of driving and 
driven men been called upon to 
excercise their judgement, to 
choose a line, as a fox-hunter 





might say, while they are being 
carried through space much 
more rapidly than of yore, and 
the pace puzzles them at first. 
You are past a familiarjturning in 
a car in less time than is consumed 
Over approaching it in a dog- 
cart or on horse-back, and the 
aspect of the turning itself has 
something strange about it; but 
you grow accustomed to the new 
conditions with experience. In 
fact, motorcars sharpen the 
perceptions and spur the intelli- 
gence. 


* Over 150 depots throughout the country represent 
the contribution to the maintenance of road transport 
by the Kenning Motor Group—identified by the Ken- 
ning Shield, a guarantee of an efficient service. 


Est. 1878 THE 
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MOTOR GROUP 


Head Office: Gladstone Buildings, Clay Cross, Derbyshire. 
OVER 150 DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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Green Light for Sterling 


pee as well as the stock market 
enjoyed its election boost. This, plainly, 
is a time for a further (and as some 
observers urge, a final) step in freeing the 
pound. The chief remaining restrictions are 
on the acquisition of foreign exchange by 
British residents. Strict regulations remain 
on transfers of capital; and the personal 
tourist allowance remains at- {100 a year. 
A decision here is, in any case, due shortly, 
since the new allowance period runs from 
November. There will be wide and justi- 
fiable disappointment if the general allow- 
ance is not raised to at least £250. This 
has long been allowed for spending in 
Scandinavia, a concession that has lost 
all its logic. It should now be made general. 
Another overdue freeing is of imports from 
the dollar area. Britain should lose no time 
in ending discrimination and indeed in free- 
ing virtually all its imports from quantita- 
tive restrictions. 

In the exchange markets the Tory victory 
was largely anticipated beforehand, and 
subsequent buying of sterling was steady 
rather than massive. The really remarkable 
thing was how well sterling stood up on the 
eve of the election. Yet the post-election 
demand has been strong enough to enable 
the Bank of England to take in gold and 
dollars to add to the reserves. The rate on 
.New York touched $2.81, though in mid- 
week it wilted a little. Rates improved on 
the Continental centres, and especially 
Zurich, where the pound strengthened from 
12.14 to 12.19. 

The Swiss were cautious to commit them- 
selves before the result was known, and 
some dealers remained short of sterling to 
meet commercial payments. These 
positions have been covered this week. At 
the same time there has been increased 
buying of London securities. Among the 
purchasers has been Anglo-Valor, the new 
unit trust sponsored by two of the big Swiss 
banks for investment in British and 
Commonwealth securities. Finally, some 
demand for sterling as well as other foreign 
currencies has resulted from the recent spate 
of foreign issues in Switzerland, most of 
which are spent outside the country. 

German investors appear to have been 
more prepared to back their judgment of 
the election outcome and were buyers in 
Throgmorton Street well before polling day. 
This week signs of increasing activity have 
been hard to detect, either in London or 
Frankfurt, and sterling has hardened only 
modestly against the D-mark. But given 
the return of what will be seen from Frank- 
furt as a business man’s administration, the 
range of demand for British shares wil 
surely widen ; many institutions will take 
some time before their formalities are com- 
pleted to give effect to this new demand. 
But German investors and others on the 
Continent will also be watching the height 
of London share prices, having recently seen 
their own prices boil over. 


BUSINESS NOTES 
FROM WALL STREET 


Reactions to the Election 
A Correspondent cables from Wall Street: 


INCE the last minute on Election Day, 

there has been net selling of British 
securities on the New York market. Brokers 
there insist that it was Continental, not 
American, investors who put in buying 
orders for British equities on Friday. The 
principal sellers were dealing ‘firms who 
were trading on their own account. The 
institutional investors who bought British 
steel shares some months ago are holding 
on to them. Even some of the speculators 
who took a short-term political gamble 
have not sold out—as yet. 

With Wall Street in the doldrums, 
British equities still look attractive but 
interest in them has still to be translated 
into hard buying orders. Eventually, 
however, some of the attention previously 
bestowed upon German and other Conti- 
nental issues is expected to turn towards 
British securities. The weight of British 
tax remains the principal deterrent. In 
addition, some of the institutions are won- 
dering whether large enough blocks of 
shares can be traded on Throgmorton 
Street, and since they are used to a mass 
of information from the annual and quar- 
terly reports of American companies, they 
complain of a relative lack of equivalent 
information about British concerns. 

* 


From London one is tempted to add that 
information on Continental companies is 
usually less than that provided by their 
British counterparts and on _ occasions 
meagre and even misleading. There is cer- 
tainly plenty of room for improvement in 
British company statistics (and the revision 
of the Companies Act will provide an 
opportunity for bringing that improvement 
about); equally, American brokers have to 
get down to a more serious and more search- 
ing analysis of British company accounts 
(which are not all that uninformative) than 
they have bothered to do up to now. 


STEEL 





Back Towards Capacity 


TEEL output last month was within 3 

per cent of the level reached in Sep- 
tember 1957, which was the highest on 
record for that month ; but its now accel- 
erating recovery has not saved it from the 
first complaints of shortage from consumers 
whose demand has risen even faster. 
Demand for sheet steel hardly slackened 
throughout the eighteen months of steel 
recession, as motors and other consumer 
durables fared better than the capital goods 
industries; and these industries have moved, 
since the spring, into boom. The motor 
manufacturers have been importing quite 
large quantities of sheet—Vauxhall. for 
example, was relying on imports for about 
half its consumption this year. But the 
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American steel strike has cut off supplies 
from the world’s readiest supplier of flat 
steel ; and teething troubles with new plant 
at the British strip mills has made it impos- 
sible to bring in extra capacity as fast as 
was hoped. Hence this week’s announce- 


Per cent Per cent 
Period | "000 tons change over change over 
1957 1958 
STEEL 
Ist qtr., 1959 4,631 — 16-3 —15-4 
ie ws 5,030 —10-4 — 0-4 
Mea -« 4,761 — 59 +12:0 
PIG IRON 
Ist qtr., 1959 | 2,908 —16:0 —17:3 
Te 3,063 —15-5 — 59 
3rd ,, » | 3,020 —14-6 + 2:6 


ment that Vauxhall was having to suspend 
Saturday working because of arrears in steel 
deliveries, followed by complaints of diffi- 
culties, though less severe, from other car 
manufacturers. 

In September the industry produced 
426,400 ingot tons of steel a week ; this 
made production in the third quarter 12 per 
cent higher than in the third quarter ot 
1958 but still 6 per cent lower than in the 
third quarter of 1957. Pig iron output has 
recovered much less; the scrap ratio in 
steelmaking has gone up in recent months. 
The September rate, which would repre- 
sent more than 22 million tons a year, 
means that the industry must be operating 
only about 10 per cent below capacity. 
Indications so far do not suggest that in 
the third quarter, on balance, steel con- 
sumers had yet begun to rebuild their 
stocks ; however, a proportion of con- 
sumers must be doing so. The balance is 
heavily tipped by a few consumers of very 
large quantities whose holdings of steel, last 
year, were found to be extraordinaiily high. 


AIR FARES 


Time for Second Thoughts 


oR the wider interests of air trans- 
port, the fare negotiations at Honolulu 

that ended last week were little short of 
disastrous. Airlines that wanted to extend 
the successful North Atlantic third-class 
fares to other routes met with blank 
refusal. The British Overseas Airways 
Corporation has retired in dudgeon, 
muttering darkly about “consulting with 
the British Government ” over the prospect 
of cutting fares unilaterally inside those 
British territories where the writ of the 
International Air Transport Association 
does not run but many other international 
airlines do. BOAC’s usually vocal partner 
in the move to cut air fares, Pan American, 
seems temporarily stunned into silence. 
The international airlines as a block have set 
their faces squarely against fare reductions 
and have ridden roughshod over the 
minority who want to pass on some of the 
advantages of their new equipment to their 
Continued on page 269 
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Agonising Reappraisal 


for Coal 


The Board’s duty is to make avail- 
able the coal that the country needs 
and they must thereforé seek to main- 
tain sufficient capacity to meet a 
demand for coal compatible with the 
Government’s estimate, making reason- 
able assumptions about the contribu- 
tion to be made by forms of fuel and 
power other than coal. 


REVISED PLAN FOR COAL 


| he spring 1957 Mr Reginald Maudling 
committed the Ministry of Power to an 
estimate that by 1965 Britain would need 
the equivalent of 301 million tons of coal, 
of which some 223 million tons would 
actually be coal, which with 14-17 million 
tons of coal exports and bunkers would 
use up the 240 million tons that the 
National Coal Board hoped it would be able 
to produce. 

In July this year Mr Maudling repeated 
his estimate of “300 million tons as a rough 
figure for the total energy demand in the 
middle sixties,” though recognising that 
would require very rapid expansion in 
industry from now until then. Even Mr 
Maudling’s total figure was thus hedged as 
to timing (would the Ministry’s experts, at 
any rate, now put 1965 demand so high?). 
But there was a more significant difference. 
“The amount which the coal industry will 
secure will depend on its competitive posi- 
tion.” In revising the long-term investment 
plan which it issued in its third version 
this week, the Coal Board could obtain no 
advice from the Ministry of Power about 
the amount of coal it might be expected 
to produce and sell. It was on its own, as 
eventually any competitive business has to 
be. 

On its own, the Board has now revised 
its guess at the amount of coal it may be 
able to sell in six years’ time: its figure, 
190-205 million tons at home and up to 
10 million tons abroad, “ corresponds 
reasonably well,” it says, with the Govern- 
ment’s estimate of total fuel demand. This 
compares with its original estimates in 
1949 that by 1961-65 inland demand might 
rise to 205-215 million tons with 25-35 
million tons of exports; and with the 
colder calculation in 1956 that whatever 
demand might be, the best the industry 
would be able to produce by 1965 would 
be 230 million tons of coal from deep mines 
and 1o million tons from opencast. 

The Board published its revised figures, 
in outline, some weeks ago; its Revised 
Plan for Coal this week fills in some of the 
details. From what it presents as a cold- 
blooded look at future demand, aided by 
the best guesses its biggest consumers can 
now offer, it sets out the demand estimate 
in more detail. 
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1895 1905 1915 


Demand _ Estimate 
in 1958 — for 1965 
Coke ovens.............. 00 =o 
NUN s6cckvcws cuawens 46:2 55-0 
Pc cchhs Geekdad sow es 24-8 21-5 
TNE Bice Sar ations 10:4 6-0 
Miners’ coal and collieries. 11-6 8-0 
SN ag dues sasha a 31-7 27-0 
All other inland.......... 49-2 43-5 
SO TONE oo vik vdccawuar 202-9 196-0 
GE ii vccsniewenbane 4:8 10-0 
GUN cen bead ieewekue 207-7 206-0 





he deciding how to produce this much 
coal, the Board has taken into account 
four criteria: 

I. The types and qualities of coal 
required ; 

2. The way to produce these at the 

*lowest delivered cost to the consumer at 
a fair return on production costs ; 
3. That proved reserves should not be 
abandoned without good reason, nor 
money spent on new capacity without a 
clear need and the promise of a useful 
return ; and 
4. That changes in sources of supply 
should be regulated so as to mitigate the 
social consequences. 
The third and fourth criteria, it argues, are 
“‘in the national interest.” The fourth, 
most clearly, may operate against the 
second criterion of cost ; the board has not 
revealed how much it has in fact done so 
in deciding where the coal should be got. 

This social criterion has overcome the 
economic most obviously in opencast, which 
is to be cut back to 2 million tons a year 
by 1965 (it was 14 million tons last year). 
Costs in opencast are lower, and profits 
higher ; but the board is forgoing it “to 
minimise the effects upon the miners and 
their families of the need to reduce pro- 
duction.” As it is, the reduction in the 
planned output from the deep mines is 
expected to reduce manpower from its 
present 652,000 to §87,000-626,000. This 
is not as fast a rate of rundown as over the 
last 12 months ; but it too will be concen- 
trated in particular areas, as the areas of 
efficient mining from new pits and major 
reconstructions account for more of total 
coal output. Much of the planned decline 
can be taken care of by “ natural wastage ” 
as men retire and leave the pits ; but there 
will clearly be some redundancy. 


(BRITISH COAL PRODUCTION 
pee |865-19655 3 


‘and the North-Eastern, East 
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Million tons 


1925 1935 1945 


Apart from opencast the pattern of out- 
put is not radically changed. The Board 
expects that by 1956 about 10 million tons 
more will be consumed in the North. Mid- 
lands, and about 73 million tons less will 
need to come to London and the South. As 
to production, the Northern, Durham, and 
North Western divisions will produce less 
than in 1958; Scotland about the same ; 
Midlands, 
West Midlands and South Western divi- 
sions will produce more. From 1960 to 
1965, about 120 collieries will close as their 
reserves become exhausted; 20 others, 
where labour has been kept working as a 
reservoir for new and reconstructed pits 
nearby, will go; about 30 collieries will 
merge with others ; and 35 to 70 other un- 
economic collieries, depending on demand, 
will have to be closed because of the poor 
quality of their coal or because of high costs 
and heavy losses. 


N capital expenditure, the Board’s re- 
visions offer some reductions on the 
1956 estimate of £1,000 million between 
1956 and 1965 ; but the rise in prices since 
1955, when that estimate was made, have 
blotted out some of the money saving. 
Against £1,000 million at 1955 prices, it 
reckons that (at 1955 prices) it would spend 
over the period £825 million ; but in actual 
money so far, and reckoning the rest at 
1959 prices, its bill will come to perhaps 
£920 million. From 1960 to 1965 it will 
spend about another £440 million on 
colliery development, of which £200 million 
will be on major schemes now in progress, 
and £173 million for minor mechanisation 
and replacement schemes. 

Its bill also allots £67 million for capital 
expenditure on 90 new major schemes to 
be started between 1960 and 1965 ; these, 
due for completion after the end of the 
period, will later cost another £23 million. 
The Board is venturing no estimates what- 
ever about demand beyond 1965 (and who 
would blame it?) Many questions of 
policy for the next Minister of Power are 
posed by this plan. But fuel policy in 
this country will no doubt remain based 
upon free competition, growing not much 
less stiff. Whether the Coal Board, over 
the next five years, should begin spending 
heavily on major schemes to reinforce the 
capacity that it will possess by the mid- 
sixties seems perhaps the biggest question 
posed by this plan. 
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In their first year of ECGD 
insurance, a firm making 
sealing compounds did 
£1,500 worth of business 
with France. 

Five years later they had 
33 markets and a turnover 
approaching £125,000. 









A large textile 
manufacturer—backed by 
ECGD insurance—turned 
exports of £110,000 

ten years ago into over 
£460,000 last year. 


There’s money—big money—to be made in the export markets. But a . 
few bad debts could bring serious financial loss. With ECGD insurance 

you can develop and expand overseas free from financial worries. If 

you’re big already, there’s still room for expansion. Last year fifteen 
companies with export turnovers of a million pounds and more took out 

ECGD insurance for the first time. Have a talk with your ECGD man. 


EXPORT AND EXPAND 
THROUGH 8G-G:D 








BOGD is a Government Department EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 
Its services are fully explained in HEAD OFFICE : §9 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
the booklet ‘ Payment Secured’. BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, 

rite for a free copy. BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 


MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. 
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EMIDEC= 


the computer that grows with your needs 


IT CAN BE LESS EXPENSIVE THAN YOU THINK toinstall a computer, 
if it is an EMIDEC 1100 - the extensible Data Processing 
System that grows with your needs. Centred around 
certain basic equipment, the EMIDEC can be easily 
extended, by the addition of further units, to handle 
larger volumes of work and jobs of increased complexity 


EFFICIENT BUDGETARY CONTROL can only be obtained through 

a@ modern computer. EMIDEC 1100, the first machine 
specifically designed for business use, meets the needs of 
progressive companies of all sizes. You choose only the 
equipment you can afford and can keep busy - EMIDEC 
will grow with your business and into your business, 
smoothly and economically. 


THE LATEST TECHNICAL FEATURES are incorporated in the 
EMIDEC 1100 - the only British built all-transistor 
computer. With an EMIDEC 1100 your initial expenditure 
can be surprisingly modest, and full utilisation is 
ensured at all stages. An EMIDEC hiring scheme, 

on attractive terms, is available as an 

alternative to outright purchase. 


Leading organisations which have chosen EMIDEC 
include: Air Ministry - Barclays Bank - BEA - Boots 
B.M.C. : Glaxo - ICI: Kodak - R.A.O.C. - Sainsbury’s 
Ministry of Labour 


Please send for a copy 
of our leafiet, 

‘The Computer that 
grows with your needs.’ 


E.M.!. ELECTRONICS LTD 


COMPUTER DIVISION * HAYES * MIDDLESEX * TEL: SOUTHALL 2468 
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customers and incidentally to fill their 
aircraft. 

This makes the jumble of concessions 
allowed to British European Airways all 
the more remarkable, but it is doubtful 
how many airlines realise precisely what 
BEA is doing. The corporation went to 
the meeting asking, like BOAC and Pan- 
American, for a flat cut in rates across its 
routes, but saying at the same time that 
it did not expect to get these approved. 
It then put forward an extremely complex 
series of proposals for piecemeal cuts on 
different routes at odd times of the day and 
week. The modern student of Bradshaw 
can now choose among as many as eight 
different tares on some of BEA’s busiest 
routes, depending on what class of travel, 
what time of the day, the week and the 
year he chooses and how long he stays 
away. The fare concessions range from 12 
to 25 per cent below the “ standard” 
tourist fare and are much the same as those 
which have been available through travel 
agents for some time to those who buy a 
packaged holiday—although not all the 
purchasers have been aware of the fact. 

What BEA won at Honolulu was per- 
mission to sell these cheap fares direct to 
the public. By Trojan horse tactics BEA 
is undermining the relatively high “ stan- 
dard” fare structure inside Europe. The 
long-range airlines have no scope for this 
kind of manceuvre, and BOAC’s object in 
threatening government intervention was 
to create an atmosphere in which the long- 
range carriers might be willing to hold a 
second meeting to discuss fare cuts before 
next April, when the new fare year begins. 
A carefully worded statement from IATA 
which describes the Honolulu meeting as 
“adjourned ” after “reaching only partial 
agreement” seems to have been drafted 
with this in mind. 


RAIL FARES 


Rumoured Increases 


a: is almost a year since the British Trans- 
port Commission first lodged with the 
Transport Tribunal a scheme giving it 
greater “ headroom ” to increase passenger 
charges on train and London Transport 
services. In July—after some revisions had 
been made to the original plan—the Tri- 
bunal gave its assent to proposed increases 
in maximum fares from 2d. to 3d. a mile 
second class and 3d. to 43d. first class, and 
to higher maximum season ticket rates. At 
that time the Commission stated that it 
would make no use of its new freedom to 
try to pay its way until “the end of the 
summer.” It has been a long summer ; and 
this week considerable speculation appeared 
in London newspapers—with remarkable 
simultaneity—as to the exact nature of the 
increases planned. It is believed that the 
higher fares will come into effect near the 
beginning of November. 

The Commission has said that it does 
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not intend to raise all fares by the maximum 
amount possible at once; rather, it will 
make selective increases where competitive 
conditions warrant. It is thought that, 
besides raising basic rates, the Commission 
will attempt to overcome its peak-hour 
traffic problems by introducing a “ two- 
tier ” fares structure that would levy a sur- 
charge on season ticket holders who travel 
during peak hours—or, as Sir Reginald 
Wilson put it when testifying before the 
Tribunal, “ give a lower fare to the off-peak 
traveller.” It is difficult to tell just how 
effective a change gf this kind will be in 
inducing season ticket holders to travel by 
train outside peak traffic hours. As the 
Commission is aware, too great an increase 
might simply result in making some more 
of these passengers—who are mainly com- 
muters with relatively little freedom in the 
times at which they must travel—go to 
work by car instead. 

It is also rumoured that a five-day season 
ticket will be introduced, presumably to 
supplement the present weekly one ; this 
would soften the blow as far as most com- 
muters are concerned, since few of them 


come to town regularly at weekends any-_ 


way, and hence do not now buy a weekly 
ticket unless it is cheaper than five return 
journeys. But if this five-day season ticket 
is to be surcharged during peak hours, it 
will surely have to be much cheaper than 
five return tickets. If not, the peak-hour 
problem may go unsolved—unless ordinary 
single and return tickets are surcharged as 
well. 


THE JASPER AFFAIR 


Mr Grunwald Arrested 


ITH the arrest of Mr-Grunwald any 
further comment on the Jasper 
affair is ruled out while the matter remains 
sub judice. Mr Friedrich Grunwald, the 
managing director of many companies in 
the Jasper group, was arrested last Friday 
as he left the chambers of Mr Neville 
Faulks, QC, who is holding the Board of 
Trade’s inquiry into the affairs of H. Jasper 
and Company. On Saturday at Guildhall, 
London, he was remanded on £40,000 bail 
on the charge: 
that he on July 30 at 72 Lombard Street, 
being entrusted with certain property, to 
wit 32 cheques to the value of £3,255,500, 
in order that he might apply the same for 
the purpose of taking up certain mortgages 
on properties of 161 certain companies for 
and on account of the State Building 
Society, unlawfully and fraudulently did 
convert the proceeds of the said cheques 
to his own use and benefit. 
While Mr Grunwald was at the court, over 
2,000 shareholders of the State Building 
Society had gathered inside and outside 
Church House, Westminster, for the special 
meeting. As Mr Grunwald had been 
arrested, Mr Murray, the managing direc- 
tor and secretary of the State Building 
Society, said that it would not be possible 
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to make any statement at the meeting. In 
fact, he hoped and expected the meeting to 
be a short one. 

The shareholders thought otherwise and 
the main meeting and an “ overflow ” meet- 
ing lasted well over two hours. At these 
noisy meetings—at one stage a policeman 
was called in—both Mr Noel Cow, the 
chairman, and Mr David Freem2n, a solici- 
tor acting for the Jasper grovp, tried to 
reassure shareholders. Mr Freeman declared 
that “negotiations are in progress which 
may result in the payment of the 
moneys to the society.” Mr Cow was hope- 
ful that “ quite a bit” of the £3} million 
could be recovered and he argued that in 
any event 80 per cent of the shareholders’ 
money was safe. This week there have been 
rather imprecise rumours in the City of 
new moves by a group of “ influential 
people” to help the State Building Society 
in its attempts to recover, or make good, 
the £3} million it lent 


INSURANCE 


General Accident Pays 
More 


NSURANCE shares still enjoy the sun of 
investors’ favour and this week the 
advance in their prices was stimulated by 
the news of a bigger dividend from General 
Accident Fire and Life Assurance. In 
announcing a one for five rights issue, at a 
price stil] to be fixed, on the ordinary 
capital of £4} million in §s. units, the 
directors raised the interim dividend from 
6d. to 9d. a share and indicated that the 
final dividend, for which the new shares 
will rank, will be 1s. 3d. The total payment 
will thus be raised from 1s. 4$d. (or 274 
per cent) to 2s. (or 40 per cent) and the 
directors hope to maintain this rate in 1960. 
The new capital is required because of 
the rapid growth of business (in which the 
increase in premium income has easily out- 
stripped the increase in free reserves) 
which this non-tariff company has achieved 
since 1954, and the increased dividend has 
been prompted by an improvement in 
trading experience. Last year, General 


_ Accident, along with many British insur- 


ance companies, made a loss on its under- 
writing business in the United States and 
presumably the recent improvement in that 
market as well as a further growth in busi- 
ness elsewhere explains the bigger payment. 


UNIT TRUSTS 


Odd Man Out 


we the election out of the way and 
personal savings probably at record 
levels the unit trusts have been presented 
with a golden opportunity to expand. The 
announcement that after nine months of 
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discussion an association of unit trust 
managers has been formed has therefore 
to be welcomed. But it must be a matter 
for regret that the oldest of the unit trust 
groups, the Municipal and General has 
not found itself able to join with other 
managements in what at the moment seems 
to be no more than a loosely-knit associa- 
tion. No rules have so far been drawn up 
and until they are the chairman of the M 
& G group, Mr Ian Fairbairn, sees no real 
point in an association. 

But the eleven other unit trust groups 
in the country think that the association, 
which will be under the chairmanship of 
Sir Oscar Hobson, will be able to negotiate 
more effectively with the Board of Trade 
about new regulations for the unit trusts. 
These regulations are now under active 
revision and further discussions about them 
will be the first task of the new association. 
Its other stated aims are to act as a consult- 
ing body among its members and to agree 
upon standards of practice; to act as the 
representative body of the unit trust move- 
ment ; and to act in cooperation with other 
bodies—such as the association of invest- 
ment trusts—in regard to investment pro- 
tection. 

The association is clearly a step in the 
right direction. But it is still a limited 
step. The major differences within the 
movement, as, for instance, on the subject 
of agents and principals, have still to be 
resolved. The block offer, too, has also been 
under fire from the more conservative 
managers, although it has proved itself to be 
an effective way of bringing a new offer, 
before the investing public. 


Newcomer to the Market 


tan after the election, Philip 
Hill, Higginson, Erlangers, the merchant 
bankers, launched the British Shareholders 
International Trust with the help of the 
most extensive publicity ever employed by 
a unit trust. Under a recent re-interpreta- 
tion of the Television Act’s regulations 
relating to financial advertising, commercial 
television was used for the first time to 
bring the trust’s block offer before the eyes 
of the public. The offer was of § million 
units of 10s. each, at an estimated yield of 
34 per cent. The application lists which 
opened last Monday closed on Thursday. 
Philip Hill, Higginson launched the British 
Shareholders Trust last year and that trust 
now has about 35,000 members holding 
about 11,000,000 units, Rather than ex- 
tending this successful unit trust, 
Philip Hill decided to create a new trust 
offering a somewhat wider portfolio of 
shares. The new trust’s portfolio, although 
ostensibly “international” is in fact 
weighted heavily towards British, Common- 
wealth and North American stocks. It 
appears that the managers are waiting for 
more concrete evidence of the expected 
benefits to European economies from the 
common market and free trade area 
schemes before extending investments in 
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any marked way to Western European 
equities. 

The most novel service offered by the 
BSIT is to be found in two savings 
schemes. Both plans offer a form of in- 
surance through Eagle Star and_ the 
Guardian Insurance Companies. Under 
the “regular” savings plan a unit holder 
undertakes to buy a certain number of 
units a month over a certain period of 
years ; should he die before the period 
ends the Eagle Star will buy the outstanding 
units for his dependants. Under the 
“executive” scheme the unit holder takes 
out a life endowment policy (for a minimum 
premium of £25) which is finally payable 
in trust units instead of cash. This scheme 
offers a hedge against inflation and the 
chance of capital gain. As the premiums 
payable under this scheme rank for the 
usual tax relief, the plan should be 
especially attractive to the wealthy. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


The “Gap” Widens 


ITH other economic indicators looking 

so healthy this week, the figures of 
British overseas trade in September may 
seem disappointing. Exports fell further by 
nearly £9 million to £246.7 million fob, 
while imports recovered by £25 million to 
£330 million cif. Re-exports rose by £2 
million to {11.2 million, and the apparent 
deficit increased sharply by £32 million to 
£72.3 million—the biggest recorded so far 
this year. The deterioration should prove 
more apparent than real. Holidays in August 
usually have more effect on exports in Sep- 
tember than in August, and a recovery in 
imports was to be expected. Imports last 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


Monthly averages or calendar months: £mn 


Re- | Appar- 














| Imports | Exports on 
: ports/; ent 
| cif fo fob | deficit 
Year 1958 .. 312-5 | 264-3 | 11-7 36°5 
1958 :-— | 
Ist qtr. .. | 309-4 | 271-0 | 13-2 | 25-2 
2nd ,, ..- | 300-0 255-8 1i-l 33-1 
a | mas 258-6 11-4 42-5 
4th 4, 0+ | 328-2 271-8 11-2 45:2 
19599:— | 
Ist qtr. .. 313-6 263-4 ied 39-0 
ma 80 327-8 281 10:7 35-3 
ae 328-4 263-2 9-9 55:2 
MP geen 6 352-9 287-8 9-3 55-8 
August 305-2 255°5 9-3 40-4 
Sept.* } 330-2 | 246-7 | I1-2 | 72-3 
Jan.-Sep., ’58 307-3 261-8 11-9 33-6 
Jan.-Sep., ’59*| 323-3 269°5 10-6 43:2 
* Provisional 


month were in fact about the same as the 
average of £329 million in the two previous 
months, and the average for the third 
quarter, at £3284 million, was five per cent. 
above the average for the third quarter of 
1958. 
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Over the first nine months of the year the 
rise in the value of exports is fair rather 
than impressive: it amounts to three per 
cent, compared with the first nine months of 
1958, whereas imports have risen by five 
per cent. Changes in volume over the same 
period are even less favourable: exports 
appear to have gone up by rather less than 
three per cent, whereas imports have gone 
up by nearly seven per cent. Yet the real 
upward trend in exports seems rather better 
than that. The recovery did not start until 
the second quarter, and if the second and 
third quarters are taken together, exports 
were five per cent higher in value than in the 
same period of last year, and seven per cent 
higher in volume. There is reason to. hope 
for a respectable rate of increase in 1959 as 
a whole. 


CODE IN THE CITY 


Rules for Take-overs ? 


HE Bank of England disclosed this week, 

after one daily newspaper had found 
out for itself, that the Governor took the 
initiative last July in inviting leading City 
associations to formulate a code for take-over 
bids. These associations include the Issuing 
Houses Association (which is widely 
embracing), the Accepting Houses Com- 
mittee (with a select seventeen), the Com- 
mittee of London Clearing Bankers, the 
Council of the Stock Exchange, the Associa- 
tion of Investment Trusts and the Invest- 
ment Protection Committee of the British 
Insurance Association. These bodies set up 
a working party (without any representative 
of the Bank) which now appears to have pro- 
duced a draft report. Some people expect 
that a code of conduct about bids will be 
circulated throughout the City; if this 
were so, the code would presumably be 
published. 

The code would need to be given a critical 
scrutiny. In principle one can see the argu- 
ments for setting down a body of rules defin- 
ing acceptable behaviour, and if this were 
accompanied by a restatement of the justi- 
fication of take-over bids in general it might 
even have a useful educative influence 
among the lay public and industry, The 
difficulty is likely to be over what is accept- 
able—and to whom. Obviously it must not 
mean acceptable to the sitting board of 
directors. Nor must there be any danger of 
prejudice against the bidder who lacks estab- 
lished connections. The code would best be 
an innocuous one, specifying for example 
that institutions should make sure that a 
bid has sufficient funds behind it and that 
the name of the client should be revealed. 
If it tries to discriminate between honest bids 
it will be on much more difficult ground. 
Nor could such a code necessarily be effec- 
tively enforced. A take-over situation often 
arises, after all, just when the process of 
negotiation has broken down, These are not 
circumstances in which a gentleman’s code 
stands the best chance. 
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Through the air and under the sea flows a constant stream of 
traffic ... traffic in words... news and messages of all kinds... 
news of the birth of a child . . . reports on the state of a market 
... diplomatic exchanges .. . test match scores. 


Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns and maintains Although Cable & Wireless Ltd. does not accept 
wireless relay stations on the Commonwealth or deliver cables in this country, the Company 
trunk routes, operates the overseas telegraph is at your service day and night. A cable form 
services of most of the Colonial territories, and passed across a post office counter or a message 
cable services in various other countries through- phoned from your home or office to ‘Overseas 
out the world. Furthermore, it owns a world-wide Telegrams’ sets it working for you. Cabling is 
network of 143,000 miles of submarine cables and very easy, very swift, very sure and costs much 
maintains it with a fleet of 7 cable ships. less than you'd expect. 
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Here’s 






seaweed. 


In 






| your 
eye! 


When you live in a town where every drop of fresh water comes 
from the sea, when you bath, wash up in and drink sea water, this 
tag may be the local variant of ‘ Cheers.’ But we doubt it 

because fresh water made by evaporation from sea water carries 
no hint of its origin ; it is purer and fresher than water obtained 
from most lakes and rivers. Such a town is no pipe dream. 
Richardsons Westgarth are building and installing now flash 
evaporators large enough—and economical enough— to supply 
towns with fresh water from the sea. 

The difficulties with deposits and salt accumulation which 
bedevilled earlier types of evaporators have been eliminated. 

The new R.W. flash evaporators run continuously with practically 
no attention and operate on steam at sub-atmospheric pressure. 
As we are manufacturers also of turbo-alternators, water-tube 
boilers, etc., and builders of complete generating stations we are 
particularly well able to plan and carry out integrated 

schemes for the supply of power and fresh water. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD. 


The controlling Company of THE RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 
Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of: 





THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 
PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND, ENGLAND and at 58 Victoria Street, London S.W.1. 
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RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


Are Exports Separate? 


N unsuccessful attempt was made this 
A week by the Federation of British 
Carpet Manufacturers to have certain 
restrictive practices .which it operates 
excluded from consideration by the Restric- 
tive Practices Court. The federation applied 
for this exclusion on the grounds that the 
restrictions in question pertained solely to 
exports ; separate export agreements are not 
considered by the Court but by the Mono- 
polies Commission, and if the application 
had been successful the federation would 
have been able to continue operating its 
price-fixing arrangements until the com- 
mission had these referred to it and 
reported. 

Counsel for the federation stated that the 
agreement contained restrictions dealing 
with exports which were easily separable 
from those dealing with the home trade, and 
that a minute had been passed to allow a 
separate export agreement to be made ; the 
Registrar’s lawyers claimed that this 
eleventh-hour change was only a slight 
variation of the original agreement (a view 
with which the Board of Trade has agreed). 
The Court, headed by Mr Justice Upjohn 
in the absence of Mr Justice Devlin, ruled 
for the Registrar: all parts of the agreement 
will be heard by the Court, beginning on 
November 16th, 

In ruling that the federation would have 
to defend the export restrictions, Mr Justice 
Upjohn stated that since agreements relating 
to the home market were claimed to be 
necessary for the preservation of exports, 
the exports would have to be studied as well, 
and it would be unwise to fetter the Court’s 
discretion by excluding export restrictions 
from the case. The basic question as to 
whether the federation’s last-minute amend- 
ment had actually created a new agreement 
which would be exempt from consideration, 
or merely a variation on the old one, was not 
answered ; it was suggested that the Reyi- 
strar should get the High Court to decide 
this point. Separation of agreements is 
possible in most cases—say, by forming a 
new association, with the same members, 
to deal with exports, Should the High 
Court rule that the carpet manufacturers’ 
hasty changes have created a new agree- 
ment, the parties to a number of other 
agreements may not be slow to “ separate ” 


their home and export restrictions in the 


same way. 


GOLD CERTIFICATES 





Hoarding the Modern Way 


7s facility for buying gold certificates 
provided by Samuel Montagu and Co. 
and the Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto, 
has been extended. Arrangements have 
been made with the Deutsche Bank in 
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Frankfurt and with Union Acceptances of 
Johannesburg under which these certificates 
will be interchangeable with new certificates 
issued by those houses entitling the holder 
to delivery of gold in Germany and South 
Africa, respectively. Holders of certificates 
will therefore be able to take delivery of 
gold in four countries. 

Since the gold certificates scheme was 
launched last May a considerable business 
has been done for international investors. 
Much of the buying has been for account 
of United States citizens who, for the most 
part, have secured their certificates in 
Canada. The inclusion of Germany in the 
scheme has not presented any difficulty as 
there has for several years been a gold 
market in that country in which German 
residents have been free to deal. South 
Africa last April permitted sales of gold to 
non-residents and storage of such gold in 
the Union with a guaranteed export permit. 
In South Africa, as in the United King- 
dom, these certificates may not be sold to 
residents. 


ROADS 


By-Passing Staines 


O- of Mr Watkinson’s last official acts 
as Minister of Transport was to 
announce, this week, that work is to start 
at once on the construction of a by-pass 
road round Staines, which when completed 
will enable motorists to avoid this horribly 
congested town completely. The by-pass 
will be about two miles long and will have 
twin 24-foot carriageways ; the total cost of 
the project will be about £2.1 million, and 
work is expected to be completed by mid- 
1961. A new bridge is to be built to carry 
the road over the Thames at Bell Weir, about 
one mile west of Staines. This bridge will 
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retain the form and elevation originally 
designed for it by Sir Edward Lutyens in 
1939, and will be completed at a cost of 
£460,000 within 21 months ; another con- 
tractor has recently claimed that it could 
be built much sooner and at much less cost 
if a different design, making use of pre- 
stressed reinforced concrete, had been 
adopted. In addition to the Bell Weir 
bridge, there will be bridges to carry the 
road over another road, a railway line and 
two smaller rivers ; where the road rejoins 
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highway A30, at Egham roundabout west 
of ‘Staines, provision will be made for 
building a flyover in the future. 


MOTORS 


Rootes in Its Own Class 


LTHOUGH the Rootes group has plans for 
- & further expansion that will cost about 
£10 million, it does not propose to compete 
in the “ mini-car ” range, which seems wise. 
It is devoting these resources to increasing 
production in the ranges of passenger cars 
and commercial vehicles that it makes at 
present. In passenger cars, Rootes accounts 
for about Io per cent of total British output. 
In commercial vehicles its share is probably 
less ; its main strength is in the light van 
field and the heavier range—about 3 tons 
carrying capacity—rather than in the 
medium-weight field. 
The decision not to tackle the small car 
field is natural enough ; high volume and 
very heavy investment are necessary to 


"achieve the low production costs essential 


for success. With the announcement of 
particulars of the new Humber cars, Rootes’ 
1960 range is now clear. The 1960 Hawk 
will be very similar to 1959 except for a 
gearbox of closer ratios ; the Super-Snipe, 
which uses the same body panels as the 
Hawk, will have a larger engine of 2,965 cc 
and 129 bhp against the present 2,651 cc 
and 112 bhp, and to match the increased 
performance the front wheels will have 
disc brakes. 

The group’s need for capital no doubt ex- 
plains the sale of its hire purchase subsidiary, 
Rootes Acceptances Ltd., to the Astley In- 
dustrial Trust for £34 million. This will free 
resources of between £5 million and £6 
million in all, allowing for advances by the 
parent to the subsidiary, but that may be 
partially offset by some part of the substan- 
tial acceptance credits—over £5 million at 
the end of July, 1958—which may have been 
related to the hire purchase paper. Rootes 
was the only major manufacturing group 
with substantial interests in HP finance. This 
was no doubt a by-product—and a very 
advantageous one as it proved—of the sub- 
stantial interest which the group, unlike its 
competitors, has always held in the retailing 
and distribution of cars. It is likely that the 
group will be planning for an issue of capital 
for its expansion plans, unless improved 
earnings for the year to July, 1959, have 
generated a greater cash flow than would 
seem likely. 


RANK TELEVISION 


£1 million in New Money 


ANK TELEVISION AND GENERAL TRUST is 
R to raise {1 million by the issue of 6} 
per cent debenture stock, 1979-84, at 98. 
The stock is to be placed privately by Robert 
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Benson Lonsdale and Company. Between 
the autumn of 1958 and June this year £1.8 
million was spent by RTGT in acquiring 
new interests in television, records and relay 
television and radio. Of this, £1,275,000 
was provided by the sale of the company’s 
holdings of unsecured loan stock in the 
Rank Organisation. Another £700,000 has 
been spent, largely in buying further shares 
in Southern Television and in extending the 
company’s wired television interests. Net 
profits before tax of RTGT in the year to 
June 27th were £388,930 and the directors 
expect the consolidated net profit before tax 
and before interest on the new debenture 
issue to amount to not less than £400,000 
in the current year. The new money 
will be used to expand and develop the 
RTGT group’s interests: in other words 
to extend the diversification of the Rank 
interests away from the contracting cinema 
industry and towards the wider field of the 
entertainment industry as a whole. 


COPRA 


A Sharp Recovery 


opra has fluctuated more than any other 
major commodity this year. From 
January to the middle of May Philippines 
copra rose by $50 to $297 a ton cif for 
prompt shipment; by the beginning of 
August it had dropped to $212 a ton, but 
since then it has risen to about $270, 
recovering three-quarters of the previous 
fall. The market has defied prediction. 
Some decline in prices appeared justified in 
May and June. Output in the Philippines, 
the largest producer, was due to increase, 
and the Indonesian government had lifted 
its ban on exports. The American govern- 
ment had decided to sell its strategic stock 
of coconut oil, and sales were expected to 
start soon. Demand for copra had dimin- 
ished because consumers had switched to 
less expensive oilseeds and oils. 

In the event exports from the Philippines 
have increased, but exports from Indonesia 
have not. The American government has 
not yet offered any coconut oil for sale, so 
American consumers have had to return to 
the world market, buying heavily in the 
Philippines for September shipment. Other 
consumers started to buy more copra when 
prices were low, and people who had sold 
short were forced to cover. Latterly some 
shippers in the Philippines seem to be find- 
ing it difficult to meet their commitments, 
thus accentuating the tightness of prompt 
supplies, which now command a premium 
of about $15 a ton. Once again consumers 
are turning to substitutes for copra, but since 
palm kernels, which also produce a hard oil, 
are seasonally short and prices are high, they 
are having to switch mainly to soft oils. 


“WHO OWNS WHOM” 


A Useful Register 


F INANCIERS and financial journalists have 
reason to be thankful to O. W. Roskill 
and Conipany (Reports) Ltd. for a new 
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directory. Last year this organisation pro- 
duced the first volume of “Who Owns 
Whom,” which listed the names of sub- 
sidiary companies and set against them the 
names of their parent companies. That 
was useful, but, without a great deal of 
work, it did not enable the reader to see 
what the size and structure of the company 
complexes were. Now in the second 
volume, the parent companies are listed in 
alphabetical order and the subsidiaries they 
control or other companies with which they 
are associated are shown. Thus an impres- 
sion is given of the range of a company’s 
interests. In the directory, the principal 
industrial activity of the parent company 
is shown but not, unfortunately, that of the 
subsidiaries. 


GROUND CUSHION MACHINES 


Enter Private Enterprise 


SECOND British ground cushion 

machine is now under construction, 
following the success of the prototype 
Hovercraft. It is being built as a private 
venture by Britten-Norman Ltd. of Bem- 
bridge, Isle of Wight, an associate company 
of Crop Culture. The first company builds 
equipment for aerial crop spraying, and 
the second operates it. The machine will 
be smaller than the Hovercraft and has 
a less powerful engine ; though the design 
employs similar principles, Britten-Norman 
has not as yet had any technical information 
from Hovercraft Developments, and there 
are some differences between the two 
designs. Britten-Norman feels that the 
development of a small ground cushion 
machine should be relatively cheap and 
simple ; hence its willingness to find the 
money itself. Once built, it intends to use 
the machine to study design problems and 
the possibilities of using commercial ver- 
sions for transport in countries that lack 
roads or regularly navigable rivers, but 
where the land is flat desert or there are 
river beds through jungle or other im- 
passable country. 

Hovercraft Developments meanwhile 
is studying the many possible uses before 
deciding the form of its next machine, a 
commercial prototype probably weighing 
30-40 tons. However, it seems possible 
that the craft’s potentialities as an assault 
vehicle and for anti-submarine or transport 
uses may lead to a military development 
contract ; the American Navy is particu- 
larly interested in these applications. In 
any case public, not private, funds may well 
be used to build the next Hovercraft. 
American manufacturers of more simple 
ground cushion machines than the Hover- 
craft have already offered them for sale to 
the public; Curtiss-Wright is advertising its 
air car for delivery in November, carrying 
three or four people on 300 hp, while 
Spacetronics, a small company, has also said 
that it will be producing an “air car” by 
the end of next year. Britten-Norman is 
thinking of buying a Curtiss-Wright vehicle 
for comparison with its own machine ; but 
with so much power in relation to payload 
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it is difficult to see many commercial 
applications. 


FEED GRAINS 


Drought Brings Higher 
Prices 


OB pene in Britain and other European 
countries may- prove a blessing to 
sellers of coarse grains and other kinds of 
feed this season. Because of poor hay crops 
in some countries and the general lack of 
pasture, farmers are having to put their cattle 
on to winter feed rations earlier than usual, 
thus increasing the demand for feed grains 
and concentrates. Prices of domestic grains 
have risen, and importers and compounders 
are having to pay more for grains and other 
feed on the world market. Nigerian ground- 
nut cake, for example, has risen by about 
£2 to £39 §s. a ton cif in the past month. 
The bigger demand for feed grains appears 
to have come mainly from Continental, not 
British, consumers, and there has also been 
a good deal of speculative buying on the 
London futures markets. The advance in 
world prices of barley and maize has also 
been helped by (and no doubt partly caused) 
firmer freight rates, and temporarily by the 
threat, which briefly became a fact, of a 
dockworkers’ strike at American Atlantic 
ports (the unions are now back at work for 
the 80-day “ cooling-off” period ordered 
under the Taft-Hartley Act). Canadian 
barley for prompt shipment has risen by 
nearly 15s. in the past month to £21 §s. a 
ton cif. Barley, which for several months 
was cheaper than maize, now commands a 
premium of about ros. a ton, though yellow 
American maize has also risen in the last 
month by 15s. to about £20 I§s. a ton cif. 

Yet few traders have been tempted to buy 
far ahead. Bumper crops in some European 
countries are relieving the pressure on sup- 
plies ; the English barley crop, for example, 
promises to be a record at nearly 3.6 million 
tons, which is 700,000 tons bigger than 
last year’s. The severe snowstorms on the 
Canadian prairies this week do not neces- 
sarily mean that crops still in the fields will 
be lost ; everything depends on the weather 
from now on. And if Europe has an early 
spring, demand for feedstuffs would decline. 
In any event supplies of maize are s0 
enormous that it is difficult to see the market 
running away. With the United States 
harvesting a record maize crop of 4,430 
million bushels, over 600 million bushels 
larger than last year’s, buyers have available 
an ever-open tap. 
COMPANY AFFAIRS 

Comments on pages 278 and 279 on 

Dunlop Rubber Debenhams 


United Drapery Stores T.W. Ward 
Suez Finance Company Reardon Smith 
British Aluminium ** Johnnies ”’ 


Beralt Tin 
LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 280 and 2) 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 279 
MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 282 


id 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


JAMES HOWDEN & COMPANY 


(Boiler Auxiliary & General Engineers) 


A VERY SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


MR CRAWFORD W. HUME’S REVIEW OF HOME AND 
QVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


The Fifty-third Annual General Meeting of 
James Howden & Company Limited was held 
on October 14th in Glasgow, Mr J. Howden 
Hume presiding in the absence of the Chairman, 
Mr Crawford W. Hume, MINA. 


The following is the Chairman’s circulated 
statement : 


The Parent Company’s profit before taxation 
is £862,123, an increase of £135,661. The sub- 
sidiaries, apart from Canada, have had a good 
year, but the accounts of the Canadian subsidiary 
show a loss of £243,311. This was not unex- 
pected and I refer to it again later. After 
making provision for United Kingdom and 
Dominions’ Taxation, the Group profits are 
down by £50,949 and, after transferring 
£150,000 to General Reserve, there remains in 
the accounts of the Parent Company for allo- 
cation a sum of £356,461 as compared with 
£233,341 last year. 


If the recommended Dividend of 20 per cent 
is approved there will remain a balance to be 
carried forward in the Parent Company’s 
accounts of £189,248. The Group balance to 
carry forward will be £83,975. 


FACTORIES FULLY EMPLOYED 


During the year the factories at home have 
been fully employed with the pleasing result 
of the increased profit of the Parent Company 
which helps to compensate for the development 
loss in Canada. Reduced profit margins, how- 
ever, continue to apply, making it extremely 
important for us to maintain the high volume 
of output which we have accomplished. This 
will not. be easy as orders became increasingly 
difficult to obtain during the year and did not 
keep pace with the output. Last year I referred 
to the fact that the United Kingdom business 
of the Parent Company had declined but that 
its export business to other countries, in addi- 
tion to the three principal Dominions where 
our subsidiaries operate, had been good. This 
tendency has continued during*the year under 
teview. As you know, however, there has been 
in recent months a steadjly increasing demand 
for consumer goods. If this continues it should 
be foliowed by increasing demand for capital 
goods for the generation of more power and 
this should provide us with an expanding market 
for our normal products. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


The state of our order book has been helped 
by the widening of our range of products. It 
has been our endeavour to bring into our activi- 
tes new products associated in some way with 
those well established in our business. Our 
hewer products, such as electro-precipitators 
and rotary compressors, are developing satis- 
factorily. We have booked substantial orders 
for the former and the latter is in ever increas- 
ing demand. With a view to widening our 
base still farther we are now in a position to 
manufacture complete sintering equipment for 
steel works. This departure stems from work 
Which we have been doing for a number of years 


on special fans for sintering plants. The nature 
of the manufactures involved links up very 
closely with that of our other manufactures and 
the techniques are already well known to us. 


In the last year, a substantial part of our 
fan research has been devoted to nuclear power 
application. This market is as yet small and 
unremunerative but it is one which should 
become valuable in the years ahead and one 
which we cannot afford to neglect. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


As I have already said, the subsidiary Com- 
panies, with the exception of the Canadian 
Company, have shown satisfactory profits but, 
as you will recall, I said last year that this sub- 
sidiary would require the support of the Group 
for a year or two until it was properly under 
way. The establishment of such an organisation 
is slow and expensive and in the early stages 
the full recovery of overheads is impossible. It 
must be remembered that the factory started 
operating only at the beginning of the year 
under review and by the end of the year was 
producing at about two-thirds of its economic 
load. The position should now improve con- 
siderably, but it is not anticipated that the 
Canadian Company will contribute to the profit 
of the ‘Group for some time to come. _ In 
common with the experience of other heavy 
engineering concerns in Canada our Company 
there has found orders more difficult to obtain 
in the last year as a result of the general reces- 
sion. There are indications that the Canadian 
economy is recovering but the effect of such a 
recovery is felt last in heavy industry. For the 
reasons I mentioned two years ago I am satis- 
fied there is an excellent potential market for 
our specialties in Canada and I look forward 
with confidence to the time when the Canadian 
Company will prove to be a valuable member 
of the Group. 

The African Companies have had a success- 
ful and profitable year. The order position is 
good and I expect that they will have another 
good year. The acquisition of the minority 
shareholding of Safanco Limited, the South 
African manufacturing subsidiary, has _per- 
mitted certain adjustments to be made in the 
African organisations which should allow them 
to operate more efficiently and economically. 


In Australia, too, the results have been good 
and the Company there is in a healthy con- 
dition as was to be expected from the indications 
last year. 


The advance shown in the accounts as having 
been made to the associated Company was to 
provide it with further working capital and it 
is expected that the investment should be 
profitable. 


We have had, on the whole, a very successful 
year and I have pleasure in thanking the 
executives, staff and workpeople for their 
application, hard work and loyalty. 


The report and accounts were adonted and 
the other formal business duly transacted. 


STERLING CABLE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


. 


HEALTHY CURRENT ORDER BOOK 


MR JAMES S. CLARK ON INTENSIFIED 
PRICE COMPETITION 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
Sterling Cable Company Limited was held on 
October 8th in London, Mr James S. Clark 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following is his circulated address: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the pleasure 
to submit the Report of the Directors and the 
Accounts of the Company for the year ended 
March 31, 1959. You will see that these 
Accounts indicate a satisfactory year’s trading 
and they show the effect of the capital re- 
organisation which we announced to you on 
February 14, 1959. 


The Ordinary capital, which is now divided 
into shares of 5s. each, has been increased by 
£155,000, from £250,000 to £405,000. 


. £100,000 of this represents reser\s3 which we 


have capitalised and thus retained permanently 
in the business, £35,000 from capital redemp- 
tion reserve and £65,000 from accumulated 
profits. The other £55,000 represents the 
220,000 new shares of 5s. each subscribed in 
cash by our parent company, A. C. Cossor Ltd., 
at 7s. 6d. per share. 


The premium of 2s. 6d. per share on these 
new shares, or £27,500 in all, has served to 
replenish our capital reserves, which now stand 
at £45,388, as against £45,923 last year. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The Group profit, before tax, was £105,344, 
compared with £105,606 last year. Income 
Tax requires £41,317, but there is no Profits 
Tax payable this year as, in this respect, the 
Company is protected by its membership of 
the Cossor Group. Having thus rather unex- 
pectedly saved some £10,000, we have thought 
it well to retain this in our undistributed profits 
of the year, which you will see are £27,369 as 
against £17,701 last year. 

The Group profit, after tax, is £64,027, out 
of which we have written off the expenses of 
the increase of capital (£765) and provided 
£5,394 for Preference share redemption and 
£6,075 for the Preference dividend (less tax). 
An Interim Ordinary dividend of 7} per cent 
(less tax) was paid last March on the old capital 
of £250,000, and we now recommend to you 
a Final Ordinary dividend of 5} per cent (less 
tax) on the present capital of £405,000. The 
total Ordinary dividends for the year (less tax) 
thus absorb £24,424. The Group balance 
carried forward is £68,374. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


You will remember that last year I drew your 
attention to the price competition which had 
already commenced. This has been intensified, 
and on the home front competition for the 
business of the big users is extreme. As cable 
is purchased to a published standard of quality, 
price is the deciding factor. 


The smaller purchaser is not anxious that 
his sources of supply should be reduced to a 
very limited number of manufacturers and we 
are most grateful for the support we are 
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receiving from this important section of the 
industry. There is no doubt that these inde- 
pendent members of the electrical contracting 
industry are strengthening their own position 
by supporting individual manufacturing 
concerns. 


On the export front we have certainly felt 
the effect ofthe considerable number of new 
plants that have been established in various 
countries of the world. As was to be expected, 
these new concerns confine their attentions to 
the simpler types of cable, and it has so far 
been possible for us to maintain a healthy 
export turnover in the more specialised types. 


Raw material prices have been more stable 
in the last few months although the copper 
market continues to be extremely sensitive to 
any form of labour unrest in the mining and 
smelting section of the industry. 


CURRENT TURNOVER 
MAINTAINED 


You will want to know how the current year 
is going. I am happy to tell you that so far 
we still have a healthy order book and our 
turnover is being maintained. 


Much will be expected of our Staff in every 
department of the business in these coming 
months of difficult trading, but I am sure that, 
as always, they will respond magnificently and, 
accordingly, can express confidence in a satis- 
factory outcome to the year’s trading. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


MODERN ENGINEERING 
MACHINE TOOLS 


“ THE FIRST YEAR OF REWARD ” 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Modern Engineering Machine Tools Limited 
was held on October 14th in London. 


Mr P. R. V. Wheeler (the chairman) presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: 


The financial results will, I hope, be regarded 
as satisfactory for the period which I forecast 
last year “should be the first year of reward.” 
The accounts indicate an increase in net profit 
from £31,668 to £69,147 and provide consider- 
ably increased cover for our ordinary dividend. 
It is hoped that stockholders will feel that the 
Board’s policy of consolidation and integration 
has fully justified itself by reason of the results 
achieved. 


Your Board is recommending a final dividend 
of 12 per cent actual, less Income Tax. In addi- 
tion it is proposed that part of the share pre- 
mium reserve be capitalised and an issue of 
one £1 74 per cent Cumulative Preference Share 
be made, credited as fully paid, to ordinary 
stockholders in the proportion of one £1 Pre- 
ference for every ten 5s. Ordinary Stock Units 
held, 


If current turnover and profit trends persist 
for the remaining period of our financial year 
I feel I can, with some confidence, predict even 
better results which would justify the designa- 
tion of the current year as “the second year of 
reward.” 


“The report was adopted and a resolution 
changing the name of the Company to “ Modern 
Engineering Developments Limited,’ was 
approved. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general meet- 
ing the proposed scrip issue was also sanctioned. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


WILLIAM DOXFORD AND 
SONS LIMITED 


(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 
HIGHLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The sixty-seventh Annual General Meeting of 
the Company will be held on October 30th in 
London. The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the Chairman, Dr J. 
Ramsay Gebbie, CBE: 

The Directors’ Report and Accounts covering 
the year ended June 30th last now submitted 
show highly satisfactory results. 

Group Profit for the year has increased by 
£62,197 to £1,217,005. The charge for Taxation 
amounts to £550,000, leaving a Group Profit 
after Taxation of £667,005. 

We are recommending payment of a Final 
Dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 25 per cent, 
making 30 per cent for the year, as against 25 
per cent last year. You will see from my later 
remarks that the present high level of Group 
Profit is unlikely to be maintained. 

The Consolidated Balance sheet reveals par- 
ticularly the strong liquid position with net 
current assets exceeding £2,300,000, and 
Revenue Reserves now totalling over £3 million. 

During the year both our Shipyard and 
Engineworks have been fully employed and 
the output of both has increased. 

This last year has seen the reorganisation 
and expansion of our Technical Department. 
Your Directors believe that we now have a 
technical team equal to any. As to organisation, 
we are now engaged on an exhaustive survey 
aimed at improving our production techniques 
in both quality and quantity. 

Turning now to the development of the future 
Doxford Oil Engine, I am pleased to inform you 
that the prototype is well ahead of its schedule 
and is of very much increased korse power. We 
are now about to begin erection and hope to 
have it actually running on test in a few weeks 
time. 


This prototype is a Two Stroke Cycle Opposed 
Piston Doxford Engine having six cylinders of 
670 mm. bore, and with advanced turbocharging 
arrangements, it is designed for a maximum out- 
put of nearly 12,000 BHP. The full range of 
what is now known as the “P” type will 
develop between 3,000 and 7,000 BHP in its 
normally aspirated form, and between 6,000 and 
11,060 BHP when turbocharged. These ratings 
incidentally are continuous service ratings and 
not maximum ratings. 

We have every confidence in ourselves and in 
the future, and it is encouraging to be able to 
tell you that we have already received firm orders 
for engines of our latest type. Such is the 
measure of the confidence placed in us by our 
customers and we are not unhopeful that before 
long we shall be successful in obtaining further 
orders for this latest type of engine in various 
horse powers. 

Despite some further cancellations of orders 
for hulls and engines, we are fortunate in having 
sufficient orders on our books to keep our works 
reasonably well employed beyond our next 
financial year, but profit margins are diminishing 
and we cannot expect to maintain the peak 
profit earned in the year under review. 

We can only hope that shipping will improve 
before we begin to run short of the orders neces- 
sary for the full employment of our works and 
employees, and I feel confident that our up-to- 
date plant and highly skilled personnel will 
enable us to obtain a good share of any orders 
which may become available. 
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CRYSTALATE (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 


BETTER OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of Crystalate 
(Holdings) Limited, was held on October 14th 
in London, Mr Jack Lesser, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to March 31, 1959: 


The consolidated accounts show a profit of 
£55,226 compared with £82,226 and the net 
profits are £34,910 compared with £39,284. 
The directors recommend a dividend of 73 per 
cent, less tax, on the Ordinary shares, which 
will, with the 5 per cent interim dividend paid 
by Crystalate Limited, make a total of 12} per 
cent, the same as in the previous year. 


In the current period of trading our available 
internal figures indicate an improvement to 
date and the order book this year compared 
with the period last year is much stronger. 


It is most hazardous to venture forecasts 
beyond certain defined periods. Yet, providing 
we do not encounter a general trade recession 
before the end of this year we shall be able to 
look forward to an overall improvement in the 
group’s results. 


I have always advocated and advised share- 
holders that they could retain confidence and 
justifiable optimism in the ability, conscientious- 
ness and loyalty shown by their employees, 
staff and executives. These qualities have 
brought your companies into a reputable position 
in the Plastics Industry and I am confident 
this will be maintained. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


R. G. SHAW & COMPANY 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
R. G. Shaw & Company Limited was held on 
October 13th in London, Sir Harry Townend 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 


The Group profits before taxation amounted 
to £208,157 as compared with £208,575 for the 
previous year, and after deducting the amount 
required for taxation and expenses on increase 
of Authorised Capital there remains £112,241 
as compared with £104,247 for last year. 


Your Board is recommending a dividend of 
20 per cent and the transfer of £50,000 to 
General Reserve. 


After commenting on the acqulsition of an 
interest in Sime Darby Holdings Limited and 
the merging of the Oriental Estates Agency 
Group with the R. G. Shaw and Sime Darby 
Groups, the statement continued: 


Your Directors have decided, in order to 
bring the Issued Capital more into line with the 
value of the capital employed in the company’s 
business, to recommend the issue of a further 
200,000 Shares of £1 each, credited as fully 
paid up, by the capitalisation of £102,000 
standing to the credit of Share Premium 
Account and £98,000 out of the amount stand- 
ing to the credit of General Revenue Reserves. 


If the Resolution is passed Shareholders will 
be allotted two fully paid shares of £1 each for 
every five shares of £1 each held by them 
respectively at the close of business on 
October 9, 1959. 


The report was adopted and the proposed 
scrip issue approved. 
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A. C. COSSOR LIMITED 


A COMPARATIVELY SUCCESSFUL 
YEAR 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
A. C. Cossor Limited was held on October 13th 
in London, The Most Honourable The 
Marquess of Exeter, KCMG, LLD (the 
Chairman) presiding. 


In his circulated address, the Chairman, 
commenting on the disposal of Cossor Radio 
& Television Ltd., said: No payment had been 
made on account of the purchase price at the 
date of the Accounts, but substantial sums have 
since been received, so that the Bank Overdraft 
has now been considerably reduced. 


TRADING 


After reviewing the financial results, Lord 
Exeter continued: Radar & Electronics: The 


ee ~ 


THE INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


NEED FOR STIMULATING FURTHER 
DEVELOPMENT 


The second annual general meeting of The 
Industrial Finance Corporation of South Africa 
Limited (IFC) was held on October 12th at 
Johannesburg. 


Commenting on the fact that after two years 
the IFC had accepted only one proposition, for 
£500,000, the chairman, Dr H. J. van Eck, 
indicated that in his view this was simply an 
indication of the need for stimulating further 
development in the Union. There were encour- 
aging signs of positive steps being taken to 
improve the Union’s industrial climate and this 
would help to create the stable conditions 
required for the natural development of the 
local market for the products of South African 
industries. In thinking of the Country’s export 
potential, it had to be remembered that the 
Union would be able to exploit new market 
opportunities only if it achieved the most 
economic production based on the largest 
possible market for its products. 


SCRIBBANS-KEMP 


CURRENT TRADING IMPROVEMENT 


The thirty-second Annual General Meeting 
of Scribbans-Kemp Limited was held on 
October 12th in London, Mr H. Oliver-King 
(Chairman) presiding. 


In his circulated statement the Chairman said 
that the profit for the year was £416,923 as 
against £830,938, the fall being due largely to 
special circumstances and items of a non- 
recurring nature. Group turnover had reached 
the record figure of over £20m. and had been 
achieved despite fierce competition and the 
downward trend in prices to the public. Overall 
xports, which showed a healthy increase of 
19 per cent, appeared to be steadily mounting. 


_ Referring to the considerable reorganisation 
in the Biscuit Division, the Chairman stated 
that examination had revealed that the public 
was absorbing, and was willing to absorb in- 
‘teasingly, the speciality prdducts made by the 
Company, although there was difficulty in dis- 
Posing of large quantities of ordinary biscuits. 
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turnover and profits of Cossor Radar & 
Electronics Ltd. were satisfactory, and roughly 
the same as in the previous year. Trading for 
the current year has been satisfactory so far, 
but conditions are not helped by the recession 
in the aircraft industry. 


Cables: The turnover and profits of Sterling 
Cable Co. Ltd. were also very similar to those 
of the previous year—no small achievement in 
a period in which many cable manufacturers 
had a difficult time. 


Communications: Cossor Communications 
Co. Ltd. continues to make its way into the 
field, and its order book is developing 
well. 


Instruments : Cossor Instruments Ltd. also 
had a rather unusual year. Trading was on 
much the same scale as before, but its profits 
were reduced to a low figure by heavy expendi- 
ture on new developments. 


After referring to local industry’s capacity for 
meeting practically all demands made on it as, 
for example, in the field of plant fabrication, 
the chairman urged all Public Authorities as 
well as other large organisations in the Union 
to follow the Government lead in buying South 
African manufactured goods wherever prac- 
ticable, since it was only through large-scale 
local purchases that a sufficiently large market 
could be created to stimulate local manufac- 
turing industry. The demand for further capital 
arising from this development should, in turn, 
provide the opportunity for the IFC to play 
the part visualised for it at its inception. 


Expressing his confidence in the future 
development of the Union and in those entre- 
preneurs who had now to make their individual 
decisions as to future development, Dr van Eck 
emphasised the need for planning now for the 
future. The fact that the right time for future 
planning was usually not convenient from the 
point of view of making fresh capital issues 
should not militate against manufacturers pro- 
ceeding with expansion schemes, since an insti- 
tution such as the IFC was prepared, in 
approved cases, to subscribe firm for new 
securities with the object of making at least 
some of them available to the public when 
conditions became more propitious. 


As a result, the organisation was concentrating 
progressively on specialities, with increasing 
success. 


The question of dividend was difficult, but, 
bearing in mind the higher current profit earn- 
ing and strong reserve position of the company, 
the Board recommended a final dividend of 5 
per cent. An interim dividend of 5 per cent 
would be paid in March and a progress report 
would be issued to the Shareholders at the 
same time. 

The Company has been undergoing a some- 
what difficult period with a sharp drop in profits, 
but the root difficulty appears to have been over- 
come and recovery is equally sharp. I have no 
doubt that in the near future the Company will 
be able to resume its policy of expansion. 


Addressing the Meeting the Chairman said: 
“The profit made to date is approximately the 
same as for the whole of last year but of course 
you will not expect me to anticipate the year’s 
results. However, at the moment the improve- 
ment continues and is accelerating.” 


The report was adopted and the total distri- 
bution of 10 per cent approved. 
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Cabinets: Lea Bridge Cabinet Works Ltd. 
began the year with a slack period, but re- 
covered strongly in the later part of the year. 
Business in the current year has so far been 
brisk. 

Domestic Equipment: Best Products Ltd. 
made further progress in recovery. New pro- 
ducts were introduced and less profitable lines 
reduced. The position is healthier and the 
prospects better than for some time past. 


Outlook : We have cut out, not without cost, 
the main source of the unsatisfactory position 
of the Group in recent times. The result has 
been a comparatively successful year. There 
is, however, still scope for further progress, 
both in our trading results and in our financial 
position, and to this we are bending our 
energies. 


The report was adopted and the dividend of 
5 per cent approved. 





PASOLDS LIMITED 


& 


CHILDREN’S WEAR 


Extracts from the Accounts and Directors’ 
Report for the year ended March 31, 1959. 


During the year we have supplied the record 
number of 15 million garments to customers 
in Britain and all over the globe. 


The past year has again witnessed good 
progress. Construction work on the factory 
extension, so urgently needed for our 
programme of greater mechanisation, is almost 
finished. 

In spite of the inevitable interruptions 
caused by moving substantial manufacturing 
units from their established positions to the new 


building, our annual production has gone up by 
£700,000. (Group Sales are now £3.8m.) 


Projects on the drawing board are likely to 
absorb most of the increased financial resources 
of the Group. The bulk of accumulated profits 
must go back to the business permanently. It 
is, therefore, proposed to capitalise £550,000 of 
reserves by making a bonus issue of one new 
“A” Share for every “A” Share or “B” 
Share held. 


Increased turnover and greater efficiency of 
the British Group of Companies has produced 
a profit before tax of £593,165—a very good 
result. The Canadian Companies have made a 
profit before tax of $65,395 (£24,031) which is 
very satisfactory. Although operations of the 
German Company are still on a small scale, 
Ladybird garments have been supplied to some 
600 retail stores. 


Net Group Profits after taxation amount to 
£301,164. Dividends of 24 per cent and 6 per 
cent on the “A” and “ B” Ordinary Shares are 


proposed, leaving £180,939 retained in the 
business. 
UNITED KINGDOM and CANADA 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


DUNLOP RUBBER 

je reduction of 73 per cent in car tyre 

prices this August, which reflected 
keener price competition among British 
tyre manufacturers, and the steady rise in 
the price of natural rubber (only partly 
offset by an increased use of synthetic) over 
the past year did not seem to augur well 
for the shareholders of Dunlop Rubber, 
who in the past have been constantly re- 
minded that a booming motor industry 
does not necessarily spell boundless fortune 
for the tyre makers. Nor was Mr G. E. 
Beharrell’s remark at the annual meeting 
in June that trading results in the current 
year were running at the same level as in 
the corresponding period last year par- 
ticularly reassuring. In the event, the 
group’s trading profits in the six months 
to June 30 rose slightly from £10,130,000 
in the preceding six months to £10,520,000; 
this compares with {9,630,000 in the same 
period in 1958. 

The directors say that “ provided trading 
conditions remain as at present it is antici- 
pated that the level of profit for the first 
six months of the year will be maintained 
for the latter half.” There seems little 
doubt that when the pace of the motor in- 
dustry’s boom begins to slacken (although 
there are no signs of that happening yet) 
earnings from the group’s overseas activi- 


SALES AND PROFITS 
(£ million) 
Six months ended 
Dec. 31, June 30 Dec. 31, June, 
7 


195 1958 1958 1959 

DE ot as ea se 117 120 123 127 
GrossProfit .... 10°44 9-63 10-13 10-52 
BtPrORt 2.2%. 6°75 5-53 6-63 6-34 
ross profitisales. 8:-9% 80% 8:2% 83% 
Net profit/sales... 5°8% 46% 54% 50% 


ties—on whose development over {£60 
million has been spent in the past ten years 
—will become crucial. Last year no less 
than two-thirds of the group’s total profit 
came from its overseas interests. Just what 
effect the August price cuts will have on 
the final earnings figures remains to be seen, 
but it will be surprising if margins are not 
to some extent narrowed. At the moment 
trading profits are running at an annual 
rate of some £21 million, against a little 
less than £20 million in 1958: this sug- 
gests that earnings on the enlarged capital 
(as increased by the one-for-four scrip issue) 
. will be about 30 per cent, against an 
equivalent of 28 per cent in 1958. The 
interim dividend of 4d. per ros, share is 
equivalent to last year’s interim payment 
of 5d. a share and the ros. units, which rose 
3d. to 26s. on the half-yearly figures, offer 
a yield of § per cent on the assumption of 
a final distribution of 13 per cent. 


DEBENHAMS 


A* the time of Debenhams’ struggle 
with the House of Fraser for the con- 
trol of Harrods the directors forecast a 
dividen¢ for 1958-59 of “not less than 15 
per cent.” With a final ordinary dividend 








of 113 per cent, the total 1958-59 dividend 
is in fact 163 per cent, against 133 per cent 
last year. The slight increase in the dividend 
over the forecast was not unexpected— 
although some optimists were hoping for a 
total dividend of 173 per cent. What did 
surprise the market was the announcement 
of the £2,600,000 “rights” issue in the 
ratio of one-for-ten at 20s. a share. Job- 
bers lost no time in marking the 1os. 
ordinary shares up 3s. 9d. to 43s., making 
the “ rights ” worth around 2s., and giving a 
yield on the old shares of 4.2 per cent. 
Debenhams raised £5 million by a deben- 
ture issue last April when the directors 
indicated that over the next three years 
their expansion plans would require some 
£83 million; and it was then hoped to 
provide the remaining £3} million from 
retained earnings. Whether this latest issue 
implies a more ambitious expansion pro- 
gramme remains to be seen. 

The steady rise in trading profits, which 
has been a feature of the group’s tradin 
performance since Mr J. Bedford became 
the chairman three and a half years ago, 
continues. The group’s trading profits for 
the year ended July 31st rose by 104 per 
cent, from £5,805,508 to £6,421,485. A 
slightly lower tax charge of £2,429,193 
(against £2,720,323) left the net profit at 
£3,037,859 (against £2,357,150) after 
deducting £78,015 (against only £997) for 
unearned profits on hire purchase con- 
tracts. Hire purchase forms only a small 
proportion of Debenhams’ total sales but, 
clearly, these figures reflect boom con- 
ditions in the retail trade. 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


4 group trading profits of United 
Drapery Stores for the half-year 
ended August I, 1959, rose to £4,002,756, 
compared with £3,438,252 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1958. Much of this 
increase has been due to hire purchase 
sales which account for a provision of 
£279,224 made for additional unearned 
profit on hire purchase debtors, compared 
with a credit of £3,462 a year ago. The 
group net profit for the half-year, after tax, 
is £1,627,248, against £1,415,404. The 
interim dividend on the ordinary stock as 
increased by a one-for-ten rights issue last 
June has been maintained at 124 per cent 
and the directors have said that the total 
for the year will be at least maintained at 
35 per cent. The market seems somewhat 
more optimistic: United Drapery shares 
stand at a near-record price of 47s. 73d. 
to yield 3.7 per cent. 


THOMAS W. WARD 


7 an W. WARD, the general engineer- 
ing concern, has done reasonably well 
out of the recovery of the iron and steel 
industry and the building boom. The com- 
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pany’s profits for the year to June 30, 1959, 
are up from £2,599,158 to £2,775,677, in 
spite of a pessimistic assessment of future 
prospects made by the chairman last 
November. After tax the increase in profits 
is even more impressive—from £1,173,710 
to £1,442,519. The total dividend pay- 
ment on the company’s £1 ordinary shares 
is raised from 20 per cent (including a 5 
per cent bonus) to 25 per cent for the year 
to June 30, 1959. The directors also pro- 
pose a 100 per cent scrip issue. This will 
reduce the heaviness of the price. The 
shares rose 22s, 6d. this week to 144s., to 
yield 3.4 per cent. 


COMPAGNIE FINANCIERE DE SUEZ 


A TAX-FREE distribution of Frs. 1,660 for 
every share held in the Compagnie 
Financiére de Suez, plus one share in 
Société d’Investissement Mobiliers for every 
ten Suez shares is recommended by the CFS 
directors in their report for the year to July 
31, 1959. With SIM shares worth Frs. 
35,750 on the Paris Bourse, the distribution 
amounts to about £3 16s. 6d. gross per 
Suez share. It represents a distribution to 
shareholders of the first compensation in- 
stalment of £E4 million, received from the 
United Arab Republic on January Ist and 
unfortunately the Inland Revenue has ruled 
that it is taxable in the hands of British 
shareholders. If shareholders approve a com- 
promise agreement between the company 
and the UAR, further compensation pay- 
ments will be made, of £7,175,000 sterling 
on January 1,.1960, and {4,100,000 sterling 
on January 1, 1961, 1962 and 1963. A 
dividend of 5 per cent (500 francs) per share 
is also recommended, payable from the 
company’s net profit for the year of about 
£414,000. 

With the gradual transformation of CFS 
into a financial concern, means have been 
found of giving its managers more freedom 
to invest in Paris, New York and London. 
In Paris a banking subsidiary which will 
manage the company’s short-term funds has 
been formed with a capital of Frs. 250 
million, under the name of Banque de la 
Compagnie Financiére de Suez. CFS will 
subscribe for the forthcoming §0 per cent 
increase in the share capital of the French 
American Banking Corporation in New 
York, and in London it has formed the Suez 
Finance Company (London), with a capital 
of £50,000. 


The book value of the company’s hold- 
ings, apart from stock held through SIM, 
rose from £2.7 million to £4.6 million. If 
the SIM holdings are included, the total 
book value is £12.7 million. The book value 
of the company’s investment portfolio fell 10 
the year to July 31, 1959, from £22.2 million 
to £19.7 million, following sales of stock 
at higher prices. The cash thus realised 
will be used for re-investment. 
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REARDON SMITH 


AST year the chairman of Reardon 
FF Smith, Mr Douglas Smith, said that the 
outlook for shipping “ gives no cause for 
encouragement.” Since then nothing has 
happened which could in any way cause Mr 
Smith to revise that opinion. In fact, 
whereas last year Reardon Smith’s earnings 
were to a large extent cushioned from the 
worst knocks of the slump in freight rates 
by the long-term charters which extended 
into the first half of the financial year, the 
group’s trading profits for 1958-59 have 
taken a severe blow, falling from £891,866 
to £85,417. Even so, thanks to the con- 
servative policies pursued by the directors 
in the past, shareholders have not so far 
suffered. In March a dividend of 2} per 
cent was paid to ordinary shareholders out 
of a distribution received from the parent 
company from the dividend reserve account 
of its subsidiary. At the same time a 24 
per cent tax-free payment was made from 
a capital accretions account and last month 
the directors paid a 10 per cent tax-free 
distribution, again from this account. In 
1957-58 two interim dividends of 23 per 
cent were paid and a 24 per cent capital 
distribution was also made. 

During the year two steamers of the fleet 
were sold and the surplus proceeds over 
the book values of these vessels were used 
towards the writing down of other vessels; 
the fleet has in fact been drastically written 
down and the group’s liquid funds of 
around £5,445,000 amply cover capital 
commitments of 1,600,000 (against 
£1,500,000). Perhaps the main comfort to 
shareholders of Reardon Smith, whose ros. 
units now stand at 16s. 6d. (compared with 
138. earlier this year) is that the group’s 
liquid resources are so strong. 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


oe ALUMINIUM, which is now con- 
trolled by Tube Investments and 
Reynolds Metals, is to pay an ordinary divi- 
dend of 5 per cent for the seven months 
ended July 31st, compared with 17} per 
cent for the previous full year. This is an 
effective reduction in the annual payment 
of 8.9 per cent and it will be recalled that 
the 1957-58 dividend was raised from 12 
per cent to 173 per cent at the time of the 
struggle between Tube  Investments- 
Reynolds Metal and Alcoa for control. The 
group’s trading profits for the seven 
months ended July 31st were £2,004,418, 
against £3,070,242 for the previous year, 
and the net profit after tax of £689,388 
compares with £1,024,058 for the full year. 


BERALT TIN AND WOLFRAM 


HIS company, predominantly a pro- 

ducer of wolfram, has had a bad year, 
but the current one should be better. The 
average market price for wolfram during 
the financial year ending March 31st was 
only 82s. a unit, compared with 120s. for 
1957-58, and the company no longer had 
the benefit of sales under a high fixed price 
Contract. The company incurred a net 
loss, before tax, of £78,986, compared 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


with a net profit of £218,380 in the previous 
year. After transferring £17,500 from reserve 
(less £13,653 provided for development of 
a subsidiary), and providing £16,720 for 
UK tax, the net loss amounted to £91,859. 
With the ordinary dividend cut to 20 per 
cent, against 50 per cent last year (when a 
special dividend of 40 per cent was also 
paid) the carry-forward was reduced to 
£89,190. Wolfram prices rose sharply 
recently to 162s.-167s. a unit, though— 
characteristically—the market has since 
dropped back to about 127s.-132s. a unit. 
Still, there is some reason to hope that the 
current year’s average will be somewhat 
higher than last year’s 

Production in Portugal was restricted to 
the quantity needed to meet a _ long- 
standing contract, based on the average 
market price from month to month, and 
amounted to 1,280 tons of concentrates, 
§50 tons less than in 1957-58. Labour was 
therefore switched to the Vale da Ermida 
section, which contains mainly tin-bearing 
ores, and production of tin concentrates 
rose by 246 tons to 642 tons. More 
extensive workings confirmed the existence 
of a very large volume of tin-bearing 
ground in this section, but though tin 
prices have improved the grade is too low 
to permit profitable operation by ordinary 
methods. New methods of mining and 
milling are being tried, but it is not yet 
known whether these methods will be suc- 
cessful. Extensive tin deposits have also 
been established on the Argimela property, 
which is now almost self-supporting, but 
here again more experience is required 
before the directors can decide whether to 
embark on full-scale operation. 


«“ JOHNNIES ” 


OHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED faces a 

better year than the one behind it, or so 

it appears from the company’s report and 
accounts for the twelve months to June 30, 
1959. The net profit in that year fell from 
£2;737,863 to £1,299,352, but most of the 
drop was due to higher tax charges ; its 
income from investments fell only slightly, 
from £2,099,960 to £1,929,833. This re- 
duction was due mainly to lower earnings 
from platinum and other base metals, as 
predicted in the 1957-58 report. The book 
value of investments rose from nearly £15 
million to £16.8 million and the market 
value of quoted investments from {18.9 
million to £25.2 million. The company’s 
platinum interests were worth more at the 
end of the financial year than at the begin- 
ning: the rise accounts for the “ reapprecia- 
tion” of £452,370 net in the book value of 
investments, after allowing for depreciation 
of £277,005 on other investments. This in- 
cludes a further fall of £134,600 in the 
market value of its holdings in Freddies 
Consolidated. Next year’s accounts will 
reflect the resumed dividend payments by 
Rustenburg Platinum, whose earnings have 
recovered to some extent since the reduc- 
tion in Russian selling put the price of 
platinum up from £17 per oz to {28 Ios. 
per oz in February. 





279 
London Stock Exchange 

FIRST DEALINGS ; Sept. 30 Oct. 14 Oct. 28 

LAST DEALINGS: Oct. 13 Oct. 27 Nov. 10 

ACCOUNT DAY: Oct. 20 Nov. 3 Nov. !7 





FTER the election, an unprecedented 

wave of speculative and investment 
demand combined to give the stock market 
the busiest period in its history. Bargains 
recorded reached an all-time peak on Wed- 
nesday at 32,655 compared with Monday’s 
previous “high ” of 32,517. On Thursday 
before the election a large volume of buying 
order from small investors, who appeared to 
be confident of the election result, was rein- 
forced by a number of institutional investors. 
On Friday, when the result of the election 
was known, two-way business was on such 
a large scale that dealings became chaotic. 
Profit-taking was quickly absorbed and by 
the afternoon markets had regained a cer- 
tain amount of order. Similar conditions 
prevailed early this week but on Wednesday 
afternoon profit-taking was not so easily 
absorbed and most industrial equities, 
especially steel shares, closed easier. The 
Conservative victory has been taken as an 
augury for sound monetary management and 
gilt-edged stocks have joined in the post 
election boom. Short-dated stocks were 
particularly in demand with 4} per cent 
Conversion (1964) gaining § to 100;; among 
the unredeemables, 33 per cent War Loan 

13 


put on {é at 66:6. 


Among industrial equities the most 
spectacular rises were in steel shares, most 
of which closed on Wednesday slightly 
below their best. Dorman Long rose’ in 
the week by 13s. 3d. to 53s. 6d. after 
touching a new peak at §7s. 6d. and 
United Steel put on 9s. 13d. at 62s. after 
being 67s. at one time. Steel Company of 
Wales jumped from 35s. to 43s. 9d. after 
touching 45s. and Colvilles gained 8s. 9d. 
to §4s. Other leading equities shared in 
the rally with ICI advancing 4s. 3d. to 
§2s. 9d., British Oxygen gaining §s. 3d. to 
74s. 3d., and among American favourites 
EMI closed 7s. 6d. better at §8s. while 
GEC improved 6s. 9d. to 47s. 6d. Among 
motors, Ford put on 4s. to 94s. after reach- 
ing a new “ high ” at 97s. 6d., while Rootes 
improved §s. 6d. to 18s. 13d. Stores shares 
were strong with Debenhams up §s. 6d. at 
52s. 9d., following news of the “ rights ” 
issue and increased profits ; United Drapery 
put on 3s. 43d. at 47s. 73d. on the better 
profit figures. Shipping shares were again 
in demand and turnover was on a large 
scale. Building shares, too, attracted a fair 
amount of buying. 


Oil shares recovered from their recent 
setback and the leaders made net gains over 
the period. Shell gained 5s. 9d. at 147s. 6d. 
after touching 150s. 3d. A revival in the 
rubber section of the market, set off by the 
rise in the price of the commodity, helped 
most rubber shares to show good gains. 
Some American buying through Johannes- 
burg helped gold shares to close above their 
worst but most showed net losses. 
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Prices, 1959 BRITISH FUNDS Oct | "Oe. 4 | weld, Prices, 1959 Last Two 
. 14, 195 ct — 
GUARANTEED STOCKS . | (a) (b) (c) 
High | Low 1959 1959 § 1959 High | Low 
g 4, d. 
9Big | 96!l,¢ | Funding 2'2% .......... 1956-61 | 977, | 98g 5 16 3 ‘ fe Mla | 28/11 ee b 2 
999; 981155 | Exchequer 2%..........++s 1960 | 9915;.| 991732/ 2 4 5 | 3 7 81 sa) ae? | 4el 8s 
1003i¢ THz | Enchequer F7G....6.cccceess 1960 | 99253. | 99273,/ I 17 10 3 8 3! 51/- 20/9 9 ¢ 33,4 
101!'35 | 100!, Conversion 414% .......... 1962 | 10071, | 101 . ae Oe 40 8 | 60/- 25/- 3 a 8 b 
96332 | 94716 | Exchequer 3%.......... 1962-63 | 95!33. | 957, 218 4 | 4 4 61162/- | 23/4! 623b 4a 
935, | 915, | Exchequer 22% ........ 1963-64 | 921332 % | 3 5 414 5 31) 67/- | 24/9 84b| 4 4 
10134 100! Conversion 434%..........- 1963 | 100%;¢ | 101932 a2 2 473 | 43/- 30/8!4 6 b 4a 
1007;¢ | 995g | Conversion 4!3%..........- 1964 | 99293. | 100332 | 215 4 | 49 7 | 10/- wa un . : a 
92'5;¢| 90%, | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1955-65 | 90%,| 9% | 3 91 | 41s 21 8 33/41, | 72b| 200 
85!31¢ | 83!g | Funding 3%............ 1959-69 | 837)¢* 316 8 | 5 2 41/00 <0/6 : > h 
9316 89716 | Funding 4% ......00000 1960-90 | 89!3).* Sole 218 4 4ii 5S! e/ 16/- $439 b ti’ga 
83716 807, Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70 | 8i', 825 i¢ ai 6S 5 3 111} 48/- 36/6 72 a| T4 6b 
86 83!,4 Savings Bonds 2!.% ..... 1964-67 | 83!,4* 841,77; 319 9 5 1 O01} 24/6 16/9 10 b 5 a 
773;¢ | 75'i¢ | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 | 75%, | 76!36| 316 7 | 5 4 411 49/6 | 39/9 3 a| 926 
105'!i¢ | 102'2 | Exchequer 5!,%........... 1966 | 103';, | 103%, | 215 4 | 4171 st/- = 3340 ab 
- - a 
863, | 83!, | Funding 3%............ 1966-68 | 845, | 8554 | 317 6 | S 3 91] 98/6 | 43/112 | 10 c] 15 ¢ 
lg | 95 Victory 4%....... 1920-76 | 95'g | 952 | 3 1 4 | 414 OF} gov- | 51/3 iat 9s 
89131, | 875g | Conversion 3!,%.. ..1969 | 873, | 88%_ | 312 7 | 5 2 2 |eoy- | 44/71. | 3tza| Si3b 
101716 | 985g | Conversion S47: 1974 | 101'4 | 10238 | 3 2 1 | 5 3 9 | Se | 42/6 4,b| 43g 
7934 767, Treasury 3!4%. 1977-80 | 783, 791g si2 9 5 5 3/1] 25/9 19/9 1S b| J'na 
79'g | 76% | Treasury 3!25... 1979-81 | 76!5i¢| 77% | 313 5 | 5 S 9/MI3/- | 72/- 10 b| 72a 
1041, | 101', | Funding 514% .... 1982-84 | 103!,. | 104. | 3 29 | 5 5 2e 
68!4 | 6414 | Redemption 3% ........ 1986-96 | 645, | 65% | 310 2 | 5 1 6/) 4), 39/9 eet ees 
9Bl, 97!, Treasury SY ..00+00000- 1986-89 | 9753* 975, a ee 5 3 220i a3 1S/- | 3474 637 b 
74 ig 70916 | Funding 319% ........ -2004 | 71 72!g ae 5 3 0! | 89/6 59/7! 5 a 10 b 
7578 72'4 Consols 4%...... after Feb, 1957 | 723, 73'5 a ee 5 10 If} 14/3 9/T', 10 b 5 a 
68516 64!l1¢ | War Loan 3'2%....... after 1952 | 65!, 66516 2°$ 5 5 7 8f] 94/- 61/3 6a ll b 
681g | 63!3)g | Conv. 312%.....- after Apr. 1961 | 64 65g | 3 511 | 5 7 9fM13/9 | 79/9 5 a| 15 b 
60 55!4 Treasury 3%..... after Apr. 1966 | 555, 56! so 5 6 4f 
Sa, 1 29, Gontale BIS, 0 oc ccccscesceccss | 493, | 50, | 3 1 0 | 419 8F 
5ilg 47', Treasury 2!2%...after Apr. 1975 | 479, 48! S22 § 3 4f 11 16 me s 
96llig | 94 British Electric 4'2%..... 1967-69 | 951, 96lig s. 3 2 5 2 4! | 3 5 : it 
803, | 771, | British Electric 3%. ..... 1968-73 | 781, | 78I,| 317 4 | 5 4 2I he iio | ete | 79am 
767g | 74!g | British Electric 3%...... 1974-77 | 741, | 751. | 315 8 | 5 3 6!) g3%Q | 43101, sl Se 
90151, | 875g | British Electric 414%..... 1974-79 | 88 7 1 378) 5 3 SINE | a3yi02) sib] 3%40 
805g | 775i, | British Electric 3'5%..... 1976-79 | 79 73" | 3133 | 5 4 TINTS | ioi7,"| 6a| 146 
90714 | 87'— | British Gas 4%.......... 1969-72 | 88I5,,| 89, | 310 | | 5 341 [23/3 | 15/12 | 812b| 5 a 
873, 843, British Gas 3!5%...... .. 1969-71 85316 857, 312 9 5 210 | 32/- 18/6 5a 11236 
$9716 | 65 PNEN SEED Bogs os 0n00000 1990-95 | 655;,*| 6633* 3 910 5 0 8 
8031, 77\4 British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 78!g 78'5i6/ 317 4) 5 42 
87316 84 British Transport 4% «+. 1972-77 86'i6 | 87 | a9 7 5 4 6 66/6 54/- iS c i. vel 
69316 | 66!3 | British Transport 3% ....1978-88 | 6656 | 6756 | 314 8 55 8 lei | 46/3 ‘2 9!5b 
| | safe | it. | 2 <| Me 
-——— = Eee 58/9 2 a 
Prices, 1959 _ FIXED INTEREST Price, | Price, Yield, . | 38/- 913¢ oe 
High L "STOCKS Oct. 7, | Oct. 14,| Oct. 14, 48/9 30/- a 7 * 
8 7 sce _|_ 1959 1959 _ 1959 18/10!,| 13/9 I2!2¢ 2'3¢ 
r a = SegpE eS ae Se eee loa lob 
“DOMINION AND COLONIAL ena) | 642 
10216. | 993g vg 1960-62 995, 100 41 0 
1073, 1033, NTs cis (dy etendee sataashun 1974-76 || 1045, 105'g 5 Il Oe 
77 Oe” BAO sicosixcsscssonacnnexedl 1973-75 | 723, | 73 617 Ol} 29/9 | 10/- I31,¢} 5% 
103!5 99! | Jamaica 6% DLA bN ce Cah ews iwenderets 1977-82 || 102 102 518 le 97/6 50/3 8!5 5 
1075, | 10414 | New Zealand 6% 22.0.0... 0c. ce. 1976-80 | 104%, | 105'4 | S11 el gre | 447 | 12tpe| I2lac 
1017, 93 Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ........- 1976-79 | 963, 97 5 17 oO! 18/1! 7/3 Bc 4a 
74\4 69! Southern Rhodesia 2'5% .........++- 1965-70 | 72' | 73!2 5 14 0O/ 8/634 5/itl4] 8 ¢] 12 ¢ 
couemyenar | | wi | sea ‘| ag] Bab 
| ” 5 b| 23a 
2 16 gricultural Mortgage 5'2% ........- | ~ I le Es 1 Ji,a 17!5b 
103!2 | 100% | Agricultural g i9a0-85 | 102, | 102 | 5 9 oe |S || 7, : 
10434 102'4 ie, eg | TT oer. 1974-76 | 102'2 | 102!2 5 13 4e 75/3 48/1', | 20 c| 30 ¢ 
941. | 92lg | Bristol 3%....-.-........000. vos + 1958-63 | 93! | 94 419 Oi. | gs Stro| blob 
981. | 9412 | Glasgow 454% «0.02... cece eee ee ee 1966-68 | 98 | 9812 | 5 3 O! oo/es main 720 Ni 
10178 | 99!4 | Corporation of London 514% ........ 1976-79 | 101 toll, | 5 5 011 20/3, | silo ‘| 4570] flab 
57 OS C23 peeerteer after 1920 | 53 5334 | S11 of | 45/0% | 34/ 7-si 3° 
641, | 60!4 | Metropolitan Water Board ‘B’ 3%. .1934-2003 | 60 60, | 5 7 OF say ry Qe! 7b 
FOREIGN BONDS + 
113', 101', German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%). 112!, Hil, 
198! 177 German 5!4% 1930 (Enfaced 4'2%) .. oes. a eee 195 oa 
48 23'4 Greek 7% Ketugee iiss Shao wen . 1924 37',4 3934 Nil 65/3 44/6 I2'¢ 5 a 
16914 157 Papen SH, CERNE) 0 o4.0cccccccce . 1907 | 159! 159! we 54/9 42/6 5 a 9b 
11834 1123, Japan 6 CED ceckckeskav chews . 1924 | 1123, 1125, 32/9 22/- 3 a 5 b 
59 55 Uruguay 3'2% Bonds (Assented)...........-- 553, 56 25/3 Vi f- 10 a! 15 b 
32/7!q | 24/6 12!na) 12'2b 
NEW _YORK CLOSING PRICES 
7 ~ |) Oct. | Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. | Oct. | 31/6 22/- 2!,4 7'3b 
7 14 14 7 | 4 [29/3 | 18/3 Ss! & 6b 
_$ Ss 3 ae ce: £9 60/- 35/4! 12'4b 5 a 
Ath, Topeka..... 273q | 275, | Boeing......... 31 | 323, inter. Nickel.... | 941g | 941g | 54/9 = | 35/4! 2'a| 13'2b 
Can. Pacific ..... | 267g | 27 Celanese ....... 28!, | 27'4 | inter. Paper..... | 1295, /129 6/934 4/3 10 ¢ 8c 
Pennsylvania ....| 17'4 | 163g | Chrysler ....... | 64!4 | 62'g | Kennecott...... 91 93'4 | 64/41, | 50/- 10 b 5S a 
Union Pacific. . 313g | 32'4 | Col. Palmolive .. | 377g | 3834 | Monsanto ...... 50's | 48'4 | 19/1! | 14/7! Nil c 3 a 
Amer. Electric... | 4934 | 48 | Crown Zeller... | 553g | 553g | Nat. Distillers .. | 30! | 30 50/1'2 | 37/- wee 22!5¢ 
Am. Tel. & Tel... | 785g | 785g | Distillers Seag. .. | 33 33'g | Pan-American... | 235g | 235g | 51/- 31/3 623b 
Cons, Edison .... | 62'4 | 62 POUIUNE ccc cscs lt | 425g | 4334 | Procter Gamble. | 83 83', | 14/6 10/- 10 b 4a 
int, Tel, & Tel.... | 3414 | 357%, |Du Pont........ 256 257 |Radio Corpn....| 57g | 587%, | 35/6 | 24/6 The} The 
Standard Gas....| 434 | 434 | East. Kodak..... 85!, | 85'4 | Sears Roebuck . -| 497, | 487, 
United Corpn....| 8 8!, | Ford Motor.....| 82 82 Pee 73'2 | 70 
Western Union..| 40 | 3834 | Gen. Electric....| 78'4 | 76'2 |Socony-Mobil ... | 40! | 41 30/- 19/7! | 16 c] 3 a 
Bie rn a .» |H10'4 |108!, | General Foods .. | 9534 | 96!g | Stand. Oil Ind. .. - 4i!, | 43/6 = | 27/9 >. a 1256 
Aluminium...... 343g | 34!g |General Motors . | 5535 | 54!g | Stand. Oil N.J. .. ig 473, =. I< an = 2 
Amer. Can. .....| 437 | 437g | Goodyear ...... 1126'4 |125', | 20th Cent. Fox.. | 30! | 32! tre 4 =<) 
Am. Smelting.... | 4414 | 43'g | Gulf Oil........ |I1Ig JIEI4 [Union Carbide. . |142 13934 = psd 10- he 20:8 . 
Am. Viscose .....| 43 | 417 |Heinz.......... 75'4 | 80 |U.S. Steel ...... OO! | 99 | Te | Sayre | ‘Sone | nae 
Anaconda....... 597, | 593g | Int. Bus. Mach....412' |4071, | West. Electric... ae 933, 2, 7° ae b faite 
Beth. Steel ...... 57!4 | 55!2 | int. Harvester...| 51', | 51! | Woolworth..... 607, | 98/- / ab 3 


~ * Ex dividend. + Tax free. 


dividend. 





+ Assumed average life 9 years. 
(d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To 


§ Less tax at 7s. 4 in £. 
(f) Flat yield. 


earliest date. 





\| Ex capitalisation. 





Ex rights. tt Ex all. 
(g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. 


(h) After Rhodesian tax. 


a 
————$—$$ 


| 




















(!) To latest date. 











| | 
Price, | Price, | Yield, 
ORDINARY | 
Oct. 7, Oct. 14, Oct. 
STOCKS 1959) 1959 | 1959" 
STEEL AND | 
ENGINEERING | 
| er er £1 | 44/4'2 | 54/- 5-19 
ee ee £1 | 40/3 53/6 4-49 
Steel Co. of Wales......... £1 | 35/- 43/9 4-S7*+ 
Stewarts & Lloyds .......:. £1 | 40/1', | 52y- | 4.33 
John Summers ............ £1 | 43/6 57/9 3-69 
MN IED 5c ccectg neue £1 | 42/10'2| 62/- 4-03 
eae £1 | 39/9 42/6 4-71 
Cammell Laird........... 5/-| 7/-* 7/9 9-03 
DOOR TREO So vcccacacces £1 | 30/6* | 32/6 6°15 
a wwii 31/- 6°45 
NE ac cuus stu ..£1 | 83/3 90/- 3-33 
Coventry Gauge.. 10/- | 22/6 25/- 4-09 
Alfred Herbert. . . £1 | 45/- 48/- 4:09 
Ransome & Maries... .5/- | 23/6 24/6 3-06 
Renold Chains ..... --£1 | 45/10!2| 49/6 5-05 
Allied tronfounders. .-£1 | 46/- 51/- 4:90 
Babcock & Wilcox. . ..£1 | 48/6 53/6 4°86 
Davy-United ... . £1 | 91/3 97/- 3-09 
Guest Keen.. «£1 | 70/3 76/3 3-41 
Metal Box ..... ..£1 | 65/9 71/6 2:42 
C. A. Parsons .... .-£1 | 53/9* | 55/6 3-15 
John Thompson .. 5/- | 19/- 20/3 5°56 
Tube Investménts.......... £1 | 99/- = |107/- 3:27 
BUILDING, etc. 
Associated Portland........ £1 | 67/9 71/3 2°69 
British Plaster Board ..... 10/- | 25/- 25/9 3-88 
Richard Costain ........... £1 | 82/6 88/9 3-38 
Crittall Manufacturing..... 5/- | 12/6 13/6 5°56 
Condon Brick ..6.6. ssc cess £1 | 88/6* | 93/- | 3-66 
Wall Paper Defd........... £1 |100/- [tts | 3-60 
CHEMICALS | | 
AND PAINT 
Albright & Wilson........ 5/- rate | 26/3. | 2-59 
) CML snd cenehanet 5/- 18/10', 2-32 
Brit. Ind. Plastics.......... 2/- 8/32 8/3 | 4-85 
PMO ci cadactuiacdtcokeest £1 | 60/- 1/3 3-92** 
Ee re £1 | 48/6* 2/9 | 3°44 
International Paints ....... 4/- | 14/10'2| 16/7!. | 4-81 
ik. ae ree 5/- | 20/1'2 | 21/3 3-18 
Pinchin Johnson ......... 10/- | 25/6 27/6 6:06 
ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 
reece ania £1 | 62/3* | 65/- 4-62 
Ma shckcas scan sicegh £1 | 56/6 | 56/9 | 4-76 
Decca Record...... 1.1L HO/= | 43/3 | 45/101,| 4-36 
ERE SESE 10/- | 51/6 | 58/- 3-45 
English Electric. .....c.s00% £1 | 44/9 48/3 3-87 
General Electric......... -.£1 | 40/9 47/6 4:21 
PO cestseueercencl 5/- | I7/- 18/10!,; 3-31 
eee oe gece - . 
A. Reyroii £1 | 94/ /3 | 3-64 
MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT | 
British Motor ...........: S/- | 17/11"4) 20/- 3-94** 
Ford Meter :....cccccccces £1 | 90/- | 94/-* | 2-87 
eee £1 | 62/- 67/- 3-73 
Rootes Motors ..........- 4/- | 13/7", | 18/1! | 1-77 
Standard Triumph........ S/-| 7/67 | 8/-| | 5-63** 
Dunlop Rubber ......... 10/- | 25/9 | 26/3* | 4:95 
Joseph Lucas ........ 00.04. £1| 55/6 | 60/- | 3-33" 
Pressed Steel............. 5/- | 34/- 37/7'2 | 3-32 
Triplex Holdings ........10/- | 69/- | 75/3 3-99 
Bristol Aeroplane........ 10/- | 9/1'2 | 10/6* | 9-52 
De Havilland......... ictesan 4 | 15/334 oe 
Dowty Group.........- 10/- | 39/3 40/- 4-71 
Hawker Siddeley ...... eeeefl | 29/9 | 28/1'2 | 7-11 
SIs da svieeeseoccs £1 | 47/7'2 | 47/6 «| 4:21 
PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
Bowater Paper........ oceshl | S/- 63/6 3-94 
Albert E. Reed .....ccccece £1 | 44/6 48/- 5-83 
Spicers 4 -£1 | 28/6 29/9 5-38 
Daily Mirror ‘A’. ..+.5/= | 23/- 25/3 4°95 
Odhams Press ........+.- -10/- | 30/3 32/7'2 | 5°36 
TEXTILES 
SOME cus svaxeshudl £1 | 28/9 (31/6 | 6-35 
Ce SONOS o cckcccccccce £1 | 27/6 29/3 6:84 
Lancashire Cotton ....... .-£1 | 56/- 59/6 5-88 
Patons & Baldwins......... £1 | 51/- 54/9 5:84 
a  PPererrr rrr 6/634 6/634 6:10 
Woolcombers........ 61/9 64/4! | 4:66 
Bradford Dyers. . 16/7'2 | 17/6 ve 
Calico Printers 45/-* | 46/3 9-73 
Courtaulds ... 43/\'2 | 48/6 3:99 
Jute Industries......... 13/9 14/- 9:29 
are ‘ 26/6* | 28/6 5:26 
DRAPERY AND STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ......... 27/3 | 28/6 2-81 
EN v.cuéas senses i0/- 37/6 43/-* 3-87 
oe, ee 5/- | 45/6 49/4'2 3-54 
House of Fraser ‘A’.......5/= | 37/10!2| 42/- 4-76 
Lewis's Investment........4/- | 23/6 | 26/6* | 2°42 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’...... 5/- | 64/6 69/9 2:24 
United Drapery .......... 5/- | 43/9 | 47/7!z | 3-67 
Woolworth ..........0005 — | 54/7', | 56/10!] 3°52 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Year's 


(p) Assented stock. 


eS SS 
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YORK STOCKS 





P 
rices, 1959 | Last Two | 
OR Y | Pri 
DINAR Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices, 1959 | Last T 
ast Two 






































— a: Dividends | 
High Low (a) (6) (<) STOCKS Oct. 7, | Oct. 14, Oct. 14 
| 959°) W952 "| 1959 Oe | Dividends | ORDINARY Orian. + Ovi 
| x | High | Low | ®) () tc) STOCKS aa Se 
a _ 5 b 5° o | Barclays BANKING T { 1959 1959 “s59 
78/- Si, | 1S © - : Tee vt 8: 4 | — 59/6 | 3-36 | 50 | % x, . a 
BBA Be Aes sid ct we lee | re ime lee 2] 4 tl tekeeen el 
> 1 oe | - . ** a . ' j 
ae «| 873 ..$ 5 ¢ | Wensahuger 'S’........02: e 74/- | 79/9 +4508 77/~ | 49/6 2 3 ae 5 b | British oo Saaéaie 5/- | 43/6 | 48/3 6-2 
7/9 I7W/- | We Sp District...-..0200es00. “ea et | aay. | 53/3 3-76 soy | 8/84 | 1B ¢ .? Oxygen............ ft | ens if 4-25" 
3 31/7 | Setings stetcccccceeae | ay | 2g | a mm |e. | ot] ott British Ropes ............2/6 OP, \ios | a2 
81 /- 67/6 a as Gis Cima, Oe Gad 2 | 24/9 3-23 3 56/4! 50 b 10 2 =| RE fe ai xdavecaceccl | 10/-* 10/3 4-29 
8 s eae S 10/- | 2/6 17 ; Ho A 10/- | 51 
8/3 37/9 coal a a | Royal Bank of Scotland..... fi ar/3 a 2-47++} 14/3 1O/- - - ¢| 16 53a Hudson's Bay eee ees 5/- 79/3 36/3 = 
50/6 43/) Pee 7 a Barclays D.C.O.... /- 3-91 22/- 13/- 18 7 10 ¢ | Rank Organisation hha £1 217/6 = =221/3 2-91 
£34, £275, = $2-10c | $2 2b Chartered Bank ........ ft | 43/6 | 40/3 | 3-73 Ioa7o | cova | to SP | SITE cienscndscccnces 5/- | WI/t'y | 1/9 4 
23!) «£187 ‘ -25¢ | Royal Bank of Canada .....$ £1 | 48/3 | 50/- 3192/9 | 69/4! 4a| 7 b| ThomasTilling ........... 5/- | 19 o 
al son, a $1-65c | Bank of M of Canada..... $10 | £325, oa 6-00 |127/ Sei7i? 10 b so | te ee piaeu 4/ isle AM 4-60 
| 4 ontreal...... 6 16 | 2°74 3 2 82s5b oe es cccccccs 7 | 17/- 3-12 
4\/6 c | Bank «+ +$10 | £215 11/3 sb| 85a | Unilever ........000. 00.0, él - 
/6 32/3 68) 3.5) Sepettenen Oe Anode ia | oo aja as 10-4°c | _3t4a aaa let |g 123/- He 
ondon & S. Am 2 4 3-67 2 31/9 t4!ga ited Glass .. : 2-73 
er..£1 | 40/6 41/6 4-82. 6 tlO5,b Uniend sles... 5/- | 10/6 i/- 4-73 
%/- | 28/4!, 5 b , FINANCIAL 58/6 | 49/- $834 c ' - — 10/— | 38/10!, | 41/6 5-90 
50/3 41/3 7 2! | Alexanders 49/- | 37/9 t2! t3!3. | British Petroleu 
39/6 | 49/- | b |  6!4a | Nationa! Discount ‘8 pecans £1) 32/- | 3 £1734 | £148, 2a | $436 | Burmah Oil..........02... £1 | 52/3 | 54/3 
s5/- 40/9 614b| 64a | Union Discount -. pee fl 4/9 | 30/9 4-3aee] 73/6 Hj? 1b | 482 | Shell Seas. ssc: io, | 4 a | 47 
he 21235! 20 dtactvvesas £1 | 51/3 : /6 53/9 4 o | Skell Teeanncet......... Ofl. | £147 £15 ; 
185/- 127/6 3> | a| Casmeumecan the 56/- 4:4 50/- a a Ul ne él 8 3-15 
2 60 ashes Lalzine Emplorers Liabilver asedese Sf -- (33/2 9.20 a 35/6 5 b| Tha Wakefield CC wiudanades 10/- od ae 4-15 
vars SNe ....+ +22 "A Mel hetengnes 5 8 
ige tine | $0 6) BO Ea enero f° Hal pes | Bas |e ae | gee] gre] ee cemeee let anol an 
10/—  t147"2¢ | Oe Mi ataksdiceddesncseds - /292/6 |327/6 \- 42/6 | 29 €) 8 | Cunard esuetnnise lo/- | 39/9 | 4 
wis uoyity | 1028 | 25 | Raped On sapeeseenenee 5/- 125/- 140 sia jee | Be] Belt Siakisainekens é |r | oa 
cP "es aes 4y-. 1268/- y- | 409 [20/6 | 4/9 | 10 c | Furness Withy............. 1 | 20/3 | 20/6 | 7: 
4/- | 16/2'4 | 8b) 7! a | Royal Exchange ........... C Pars leas | oa 43/3 | 31/6 .7 Scie Overseas... 3 a1 | 39/3 | Rie +t 
Sie let | Ste] ate | tombere's 79 | 96/3  3-32ee] 42/3 | 13/3 5 3 a|P& ODeld.............. 5/- | 17/9 | 20/- | 5-00 
220/- 113/6 4 2b ate Lombard Banking beteesens - 37/-% 42/9 2-92%* 25/9 19/- Tye 2 Senden pellet - s/6 | 43/3* 5-09 
4/- | 34/9 ivr aiebepmeeponeppensnec 7h (ti) wl 2 02 Se ah OS les 1-52 
we 12/6 i0 ¢ 10 b | BE.T. ‘A’ Defd. .......... = a Pee 2-47 147/6 113/9 20 b) 2 a Iugiedutestens... oe oo esti -_ 
| ae Sad] 8 Cable & Wireles 2220000 3/- 16/3 | 13 274 TH8 |'48/a, | 4 @ | 100 6 Union ¢ Mining 2222 ior; ony, Raoyse | 4:98 
2 6a) 4b LL Os ccacdd i0/- | 2:74 | 33/4! nion Corporation .....- «2 N41/3 141/3 4°25 
| . | ondon & County ....... 1O/a soe aai08 co 198/12 11/101, = : 45 > | Gimaeiiaie: a RTTEEEE 2/6 | 75/6 | 77/6 4-52 
46/7! | | FOOD, DRINK ; TU6 | S6/9 | 35 b) 35 b | Free State Geduld ....... S/- | 27/Ma | aie | es 
/7'y | 22/6 15 AND TOBACCO /I'n | 61/10!'2, 50 a! 60 a | Hartebeestfontein....... .| /~ \\80/-* |177/6 4:51 
6/10 23/41 | 8 ¢| ig c | Allied reese mi a 119/41", 70 @| 109 ; renaaee > naa = 8 62/9 | I-16 
| Gn... - 1 | estern Moldines ....__.. i *| 79/1! . 
91/- eo). ae 72 anes pik omic 5/- 40/3 aise == 3173 aa Bo 5 al Seatamaeia hi v= 170/~" 167/6 P $ o 
Be | Wien! 38) $e) eg A ccc 1B las | 2m TRB, HIG. ett Baeemoriens Se a ‘4 
58/9 | dust & ola | 79/6 3- - | 7/10.) 5 a| c | international Nickel ....n. - |173/9* 176/10! | §-28 
iS). Vie, 73a 23,5 sone hen nce Danae 5/ | ae ri 7" 73/12. ws fl so) London Tin... on os = $168 | 2-75 
=~ % b| 10 an teeeeee ea ai | 54/6 3.85 Ve? we | 20] te Rhod. Selection Trust». ...5/- | is/- *) 96/3 | 43m 
33/101, $b ; EM 14/7! 3.43e° | 7/6 | eal 7 c | Rio Tinto Reg. ..........1 = - | 16/- | 4:82h 
. BSS sw ese eeeeeeeeeeeeeees b op 10/- 5 
ae 4/7, Wb oa Cietiore keene anciwude’ 68/- 3-30 ae * 4 ‘Se 221. ——- Sint kccces sje Fin | 46/3 | 4-32 
ws lumiwris: FONE nessoerecccecvnes 3/- | 21/ /30/3 | 4-13 M/4l, | 4813) 18 "a | Tronoh. a Cons. «+++... io. | 4/67 | sos | 7-39. 
81/3 | 39/9" So 24a Coope & Allsopp. . ... 6/- | 68/6 | 4.08 33/- | 23/- | tho! TEA AND RUBBER igs | 2/- | 10-32 
137/-  |100/- o 4b | 334a | Watney Mann Dele” Rivada 5/- | 16/6 pd 4:09 | 26/3 | 22/3 | 13 24 | tl2!,b | Cons. Tea & Lands — - 
ae ie b| B&a| Whitbread ‘A’ Pc aeaweas £1 | 73/6 | wea | 3-97 | 19/- | 15/9 | jo bl t7 a | Jokai (Assam) ............. £1 31/6 | 33/-* | 14-84 
2/6 36/812 tas $105.0 | British Amer ae eeeees £1 |127/6 133/93 7 2/334 1/3 a | 4 @| Nuwara Eliya .............£1 | | 24/-* | 13-61 
6/- | 54/3° ag | eS | Gothen ae | ee 2a | Si, | 3 0] 25 b Grand Central aa 17/9 | 15-77 
12'3b| 8!za Imperial Peggcccstesese:tOe 7/-*" 40/- 73 an | 634d | a : Ni b | London Asiatic........... | 23 14-22 
ieiaaa 1h..1 | 60/3 - | a7 [90/- | | Mea il | United Serdang . oa | 6/4, | 9 
| 64/- | 6-56 | 70/- | 5/6 | be _ | a Sua Betong.........21 | 77/6 | ¢ 34d - 
THE ACTUA a | Harrisons & Cros. Defd | 7/6 | 857 
a ___ £1 | 66/3 | 70/- 
seneet 5-00 
(December 31, 1957=100) aia ST | 
; OCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
Price Index LONDON 
GROUP |— = bce Average Yield per cent 1959 rs The ‘cononist Indicator 
l te Se dicator* | i 
Sept. 30,! Au | Seana vane’ 
», Aug. 25, Sept. 28, ° 1959 
1958 | 1959 | 1959 +) Sept, 30, | Aug. 25, Sept. 28, Sepute | m2) eT , _— 
_ 1959 pe 30s 289-5 4-77 ~— Low High 
FINANCIAL:— | ox. 7 | 305-6 4-75 333-2 = — 
Sone ee mr, me | M56 | HSS | Ga ty | Gan 2) | ee. 
noo Ordinary). | as =e = 4-63 3-98 333-2 4-20 (Oct. 14) (Jan. 28) (Dec. 3) oit*t.. 
pment cums | toe | Uae | ea | Ye 42 3 ae 
INDUSTRIALS:— ore oe 8 ee 394 | 3.88 | Financia’ Times Indices 
eee nennering Peavieees 17-4) I 1959 | «Ord. | Ord. Fixed 2% 
iaaatwwa. 117-6 49:8 148-0 | 4:84 | Indext | Yield In | Consols Bargains 
Shipbuilding = -- Race aaaas | tie | tener | tsaea | Se 443 | 4:59 °. 7 Yield | Marked we — 
hipbuilding. «4.042000 2000004 | 105 : : et. 7 9 | 
ae," Pusadeceoca te Sa | Sap | os 4-70 5 | Me | 483 | one | § 
CHneries oe seseeeeseee enone | ae | tae | ies | om | ce | See » 9 | ae 92-61 Sos | a2 10 High High 
ion eet tee ee 110-4 | 149-9 | 182-9 5-88 4:2 6-34 » 12 | 285-2 4-2 92-85 5-00 : 101 290-7 25: 
senor wae.) BS | HBS | RS | Be Ee Ik Be ie BS te Be i | Oe dn 
hemicals pene Sean Sees = 98-9 143- » 8-91 é- " ” 287-4 | Mi “06 4:99 : Low L ’ 
MrniCals «+ seeeeeeeeees 125-4 | | t43-4 | 7-58 | Sees | Seon 4:23 93:27 é' 30,523 | = 212-8 a 
Oil. seeeeeeeee, 167-1 ‘ 5-84 ; 496 | 326 154-4 
hipping ......... genase ) ee | Gee | —.| ce | se 3a t july 1, 1935=100. $1928 os ee 
Ordinary, all pe : Ce | 4:99 | 5-36 Pere 
’ 1 5:74 | 5- NEW YO 
Derence et cocccccccee | 119-9 155-4 a. pee 5-08 5-35 y Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-3= 10) 
mae. | -§ | 105-1 | 103- . | 4-69 | . ee 
ance cnac 3 | 4-81 1959 |, 425 | Yield | 
Total—Capi | 106-3 | 108-2 | 107-9 6-2) | 6-06 6-17 | Industrials io | a | Yi 
apital G 609 | 5: % | R 50 Y 
Total—¢c ods ..... | 117 | | 5-99 6-00 ails | % Utiliti ield Govt Yi 
‘onsumption Goods... | is | 150-7 | 448-2 5-81 4 Sept. 16 ina | ; | ilities % Bonds oe 
Consols 21,9 end 7 s ‘7 175-9 ol | 495 "9 . 3-15 33- ; . 
i scninieas 5-91 | 4-61 | 4 » 23 | 59-91 | 3 58 | 4:96 | 43: : 
secceees 1-8 | 112-4 | 109-7 | 4-84 Pp oe | See a | see | ce Se | 3 | Sa t3 
| 48 4693 ae | Se) lone | gene tm | sn | Se | gs-40 | 4033 
| 69 3-14 34- 8 | 411 3- | “40 4:33 
24 4-88 96 | 85-80 
ndustrials: | 44-14 3-95 4:29 
tals:—1959: High, 65-32 (Aug. 3) Loeaes at 
y; Low, 57-02 (Feb. 9). ~~ 





** Yields based 
: on assumed divi 
Nasional! Dles ividends:—Bowmak 
ount ‘B’, 12!29 vmaker, 25%. Lritish M 
2%. National Provincial, 12%. Renal tne District, 14%. Fisons, 12° 
ange, 16%. cad ttemen Tg ae Lucas, 10% Midland, 15% 
+ ‘o. of Wales 10% Unigat y2 Was. Cor 8 

b 4. Unigate, 10%. Watne nag > ~ alia 

y Mann, 15%. " 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended October 10, 1959, there was an “ above- 
line” deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £36,650,000 
compared with a surplus in the previous three days of £13,342,000 
and a deficit of £15,907,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure “ below-line ” of £14,433,000 
leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £630,568,000 compared 
with £552,243,000 in 1958-59. 





| 
Week Week 


April || April 1, 
Esti 1958 1959 lended ended 
£'000 1959-601. ©, | to | Oct. | Oct. 
" Oct. I1,, Oct. 10,} 11, 10, 
1958 1959 | 1958 1959 









Ord. Revenue 































EIN: TAK 25005 2147,000] 704,444 704,095} 14,915 11,966 
PR an 171,000} 39.900 40,600} 1,200 1,100 
Death Duties....... 195,000] 93,800 115,800} 3,000 3,300 
SANSA oe 68,000] 29,400 45,700} 1,100 1,700 
Profits tax, EPT and 

aN cca ae we wig 274,000} 160,700 151,000}11,500 7,800 
Other Inland Revenue 

ree 1,000 120 110 
Total Inland Revenue 1028,364 1057,305] 31,715 25,866 
NE oo daa e enon 687,646 726,682] 26,800 27,665 
CROMER iis sisaew eon 468,250 454,965] 4,665 4,875 
Total Customs and 

ERE ixsco secon 1155,896 1181,647}31,465 32,540 





Motor Duties....... 985 152 
PO (Net Receipts) .. ; 

Broadcast Licences .. éos eee 
Sundry Loans....... 29 30 
Miscellaneous ....... 130 159 








Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest....... 
Payments to Northern 

Iteland Exchequer. 


363,893 319,227] 9,184 7,088 


79,000} 37103 39,615} 3,062 2,678 






Other Consolidated 
ee eee eran 10,000 4,168 3,995 | 7 
Supply Services ..... 14523,531 [2125,395 2237,933] 67,100 84,800 





530,559 2600,770| 79,347 94,573 
19,464) 19,336 824 
' 





884 















“Above-line” Surplus or 


italiana adie 260,665 253,452] 15,907 36,650 
“ Below-line"’ Net Expendi- | 
WE hata csccsus cue 291,578 


377,116} 5,571 14,433 


Total Surplus or Deficit .. | 552,243, 630,568] 21,478 51,083 
Net receipts from: 


Tax Reserve Certificates ... 








F 1076 -—87 

Savings Certificates ........ 44,500] 4,300 1,300 
Defence Bonds............ 74,796) 3,549 1,581 
Premium Savings Bonds.... 1,890 750 
BO sc icinedscspeiinkeneee 247,178) 10,815 3,544 





* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund £10 million in 
1959-60 compared with £15 million in 1958-59. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Ways and Means | 


Treasury Bills 














Advances Total 
Public | Bank of rOekee 
ubdtic an °o ebt 
Tender Tap Dept. England 
Oct. 11 3310-0 —-‘1,773-4 183-1 5,266-5 
1959 
July tt) 3,080-0 | 2,133-9 269-7 0-3 5,463-9 
. 18 3070-0 | 2,125-9 257-7 ~ 5,453-6 
25  3,090-0 § 2,132-3 234-9 | 5,457-2 
Aug. 1 3,110-0 | 2,319-0 221-9 es 5,480-9 
. 8 3,130-0 | 2076-1 234-5 .. | 5,440°6 
"45 3160-0 = 1,928-7 240-9 w= |-:5,329-6 
» 22. 3,220-0 | 1,886-7 247-1 te 5,353-9 
» 29 3,250-0 | 1,891-2 214°5 3-0 5,358-7 
Sept. 5 3,260:0 1,886°4 247-1 1:3 | 5,394-8 
. 12. 3280-0 | 1,911-0 227-1 | 3-8 | 5,421-9 
, 19 3310-0 | 1911-6 232-0 - | 5,453-6 
Rew } 
30 5,298-3 270:1 1-8 | 5,570-1 
Oct. 3 3,370-0} 1,936-3 247-5 3-0 | 5,556-8 
» 10 3,390-0) 1,954-2 259-7 .. | -5,603-9 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


MODEST gesture to the Conservative 

victory was made in the discount 
market last week, where the rate on 
Treasury bills, after weeks of stability, fell 
by 1s. 13d. to £3 8s. 9d. per cent. The 
discount market raised its bid by 4d. to 
£99 2s. 1od. and its allotment at this price 
improved from 54 per cent to 66 per cent. 
Applications for the £290 million offered 
rose by £21 million to £433 million. This 
week the tender is reduced to £270 million 
while maturities remain at £250 million. 

In the United States this week the dis- 
count rate on 91 day bills rose to a new 
peak of 4.262 per cent—exceeding the ceil- 
ing of 4} per cent on coupons on bonds of 
over five years’ life. The rate on the 182 
day bills, in which market interest has been 
well maintained recently, was fractionally 
lower at 4.666 per cent. 

Credit has continued to be tight in Lom- 
bard Street and the authorities have given 
special assistance on each of the six days. 
After last week’s tender, December maturi- 
ties and “hot bills” have changed hands 
with the clearing banks at 3% per cent and 
with outside institutions at 344 per cent. 


MONEY RATES 




















LONDON 
| 

Bank rate (from % | Discount rates: % 
414%, 20/11/58)... 4 | Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): Caner 31732-3!939 
NE 6k 005 dae 2 3 months ....... 3!732-3!939 
Discount houses ... 2-2!, 4 months ... « 31739-3193 

Money: | 6 months 31739-35, 
Day-to-Day ....... 23g-33g | Fine trade bills: 

Treasury Bills: Re eae 4',-5 
a 31349 | 4 months ....... 4'4-5 
eee ee 3716 6 months ....... 415-5!4 

NEW YORK 
| 
Official discount % | Treasury Bills: » 4 
rate: | October Sth ........ 4-007 
(from 3'3%, 10/9/59). 4 | ep Hc cnsene 4-262 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 








a Oct. 7, | Oct. 14, 
(£ million) 1959 1959 
Issue Department”: 
Notes in circulation...... 2,108-7 
Notes in banking dept.... 16-7 
Govt. debt and securities*. | 2,121-8 
Other securities.......... 0:7 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. | 2°5 
Banking Department: 
Deposits: 
Public accounts .......... 11-6 
ee eee 261-3 
DPE ccisideeweDetvehens 63-3 
WEES Soe cka Sateen st eaaes 336:7 
Securities: 
GOVSTNMONE 22.0 css esccas 310-5 
Discounts and advances... | 45 
NO ae oksin carat vasasicn 22:0 
WOR 6 ieee bes teeveceene 337-0 
Banking department reserve. | \7v4 
eee re errr rer SI 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue reduced by £25 million to £2,125 million on 
September 1[6th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 





Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 


Date of | Avera A 
| : ge llotted 
Tender Offered | — Allotted Rate of at Max. 
or Allotment Rate 





1958 
Oct. 10 

1959 | 
July 10| 260-0 | 431-2 250-0 69 0:22 «43 
, 17! 250-0 | 409-9 | 250-0 69 0-16 , 4% 
" 24 230-0 + 389-2 | 230-0 69 0-13 2B 
" 31 220-0 | 385-1 | 210-0 69 8-18 23 
Aug. 7 2300 | 368-8 230-0 69 7-97 52 
, 14 2500 407-2 | 250-0 69 8-13 44 
" 21} 260-0 414-3 | 260-0 69 8:39, 49 
" 98 270-0 | 413-4 | 270-0 69 9-03 61 
Sept. 4) 290-0 | 396-4 | 290-0 69 9-53 80 
. AE) 290-0 | 453-5 | 290-0 69 8-47 5| 
" 18 290-0 | 428-5 | 290-0 69 8-13 56 
" 95 290-0 | 430-0 | 290-0 69 5:24 = 64 
Oct. 2, 280-0 | 411-6 | 280-0 69 10-48 = 54 
. 9 290-0 | 433-2 | 290-0 68 9-00 | 66 


*On October 2nd tenders for 91 day bills at £99 2s. 10d. 
secured 66 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The 
offer this week was for £270 million of 91 day bills. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 






Official Rates 


October 14 October8 | October 9 













Market Rates: Spot 


| 


October 10 October 13 


October 12 October I4 








United States $ | 2:78-2:82 2-80!-5, 2:80!,-81 2-807,-81 2-807,-81 | 2-803 6—'5)6 2° BON 6-Vi¢ 
Canadian$... re 2+66!'g—', 2+ 66!5-5, 2-66!—5, 2-667 16-916 2-665 16-716 2: 6534-8 
French Fr..... | 13-622-14-027 13-77-77', § 13-78-78!, 13-78-78!, 13- 7834-79 13-78! 9-3, 13-75-73 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-547g 12°1434-15 | 12> 165-75 12- 177-18! 12° 18'g-3g =| 12+ 19-19'4 12+ 1834-5 
Belgian Fr. ... 137-96- 140-17!,- 140°22!,- | 140-25- | 140-27!,- | 140-30- 140-35- 
142-05 1, 27'2 | 30 32! 35 40 
Dutch Gid.... | 10-48-10-80 10-58!g-3g | 10-59-59!4 10-587g-59's | 10-59-59', | 10-583,-59 10: 585g~7g 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59!4-11-9234 11-7234-73 | 11°7334-74 11-74-7414 | Ub-74tg-3g | 11-737%g-74!g 11 7334-74 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79-0034-82-00!) 80-15-30 80- 15-30 80:15-30 | 80-15-30 80-15-30 | 80-15-30 
Italian Lire ... | 1725-1775 1741-41 '4 1743-43!, 1743-4314 17433,-5 174279-43' 1742! 4- 
Swedish Kr... | 14+3734-14:59!'4 145i lg-la 13-53! 4-'5 14°533g-5g = 14-5 3!'9-3, 14-533——5¢ 14°5234-3 
Danish Kr. ... | 19°06!9-19-62 19-33! 4-!> 19-345g-7g | 19°35-35'4 | 19°35'g-3g | 19-35'4-!2 19-35! 4-2 
NorwegianKr. | —19-71-20-30!, 14 | 20°007g-Ol'g | 20-O1-Ol', | 20-O13g-5g | 20-013g-5g {| 20:01'2-%4 
One Month Forward Rates 
en OE Ig—'4c. dis | 'yg—3yge. dis | 'ig—3yge. dis | 'ig—3ige. dis lig yee. dis Ig—'4c. dis 
IE i, So aaah ge 3g—lnc. dis | 54g—7y 60. dis 516-716. dis 3g—'ac. dis |  3g—'ac. dis 9ig—!!19c. dis 
PE ite cben esse akeaaeeee 14-34. dis 'g—34c. dis '4-34c. dis Vg-3gc. dis | Wg—Sge. dis =! 4—3ac. dis 
DN Dio a dakscscasesdateckaeew I'4-Ic. pm I'4-Ic. pm Ilg-le. pm Ha-lc, pm =| I '4-le. pm 13g-1'gc. pm 
IR. igtctenceaschekenbae 3c, pm~2c. dis | 2c. pm-3c. dis | 2c. pm-3c. dis, 5c, pm-par | 5c. pm-par 3¢, pm-2c. dis 
SRS ere a par—'4gc. dis par-'4c. dis Ig—3gc. dis | 'g—3gc. dis Va-loc. dis Vg-'pc. dis 
W. Gorman DAM, 60s ccccacdes 3g—'gpf. pm 5g—3gpf. pm 5g—3epf. pm 34-'opf. pm =| 34-!'2pf. pm 34-!2pf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
ORE GAG B o.0scccdeninecaen Sig-716c. dis \g—3ge. dis | | '4—3ge. dis | 5yg-7:¢¢. dis | 516-71 6c. dis 716-7166 dis 
Canadien Siceccvecace 13g—I oc. dis 1Sig—I7y ec. dis | 'S5yg—I7 yg. dis | 15ig—17) 6c. dis | ISig-I7y6c. dis 15g—! ac dis 
eT ee: : 3!4-3¢. pm 3'4-3c. pm 3!4-3c. pm 3'4-3c. pm =| 34-3. pm 3!2-3! 4c. pm 
We, Bears DAM ice siecctsces 7g—apf. pm I'4-Ipf. pm 13g-I'gpf. pm | 15g-13gpf. pm | 134-1 !apf. pm | 134-! /2pf. pm 
® Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)........ 250/4'4 250/0!4 — 249/14 249/1134 250/0's 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 













































Manpower and Output BRITISH | 
os : Prices and Wages......... Sept. 26th Emternel Frade ...cccscccs Oct. 3rd } 
Labour figures relate to Great Britain and production figures to Manpower and Output.... This week Industrial Profits.......... Sept. Sth 
United Kingdom unless otherwise — 
= Monthly averages or calendar months. 
W = Weekly averages. OVERSEAS 
Western Europe Statistics... Aug. 29th CGE SOON hse ciccecen Oct. 10th 
Mid-year or averages 1958 1959 
Unit 
1956 1957 1958 July August Sept. May June July August Sept. 
TOTAL MANPOWER June figures 
Working population: 
MOM «ic Caedeexcsae deel ecustedayents "000s 24,107 24,188 | 24,070 24,091 24,157 24,134 23,918 23,968 24,010 24,123 
BN. 6.4 < eee wakes dbeul Bats babe sneass a 16,188 16,225 | 16,160 16,172 16,200 16,184 16,064 16,063 16,078 16,136 
WN, naa dk da kcewccdwes es cuctide sas m 7,919 7,963 | 7,910 7,919 7,957 7,950 7,854 7,905 7,932 7,987 
ee Dk a 5 85 as 44s 60 466 eedee us Pa 761 702 614 609 603 599 568 565 559 555 
Civil employment: 
MD catia ee eae edaeadesshass <deds os 23,149 23,245 | 23,080 23,093 23,138 23,097 22,935 23,020 23,054 23,162 
Manufacturing industries...........+0+0+ a 9,269 9,271 | 9,147 9,127 | 9,137 9,136 9,069 9,110 9,121 9,190 
Employees : 
Wi ONGINORIINEE Ys onic cctcncccccaceccds ~ 3,971 3,966 | 3,970 3,953 3,957 3,957 3,944 3,951 3,951 
in consumer goods industries(2).......... - 3,365 3,376 | 3,275 3,278 3,285 3,285 3,239 3,265 3,269 
; UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages 
By duration: 
BF Ger FOE 06 os vive ceccesacsss = 257:0 ; 312:5 457-4 411-9 445-6 476-0 480-5 413-3 394:8 427-0 405-1 
Temporary or under 2 weeks.......... ‘a 98-2 95-7 141-0 130-3 136-7 164:7 116-2 98:9 98-0 106-6 102-1 
ee BH Gs ko oho ccwen decizescieds 0. 93-1 129-3 197-7 190-1 195-3 193-0 | 261-3 227-6 215-3 212°5 200-2 
r By Regions (3): 
NE GN na ndegessesdindcocasicees Vs 1-2 1-4 2-1 19 | 20 | 2:2 2-2 1-9 1-8 2:0 1-9 
d London and South Eastern ...........-- a 0-8 1-0 1-3 it | 1-2 1-2 1-3 1-0 1-0 1-1 1-0 
: a ee OCTET ETT POTEET ‘a 1-0 i) 1-7 2 | 1-4 1-5 1-5 1-2 11 \ 13 1-3 
ONE 50 eudenncd cedenccevseaden’s é 1-0 1-3 1-6 1-4 1-4 1-5 1-6 1-3 1-2 
~ See WUC Nv nce cnt ds ctcdesseveeen -s 1-2 1-8 2°2 1-7 2:0 2:1 2:1 1-7 1-6 1-7 1-7 
Nc ii ah ceus se fac ser cbareccees i 1-1 1-3 1-6 i) 1-7 1-9 1-5 1-3 1-2 1-5 1-2 
SG PU aSidecdcsecencakctetsees a 0-6 1-0 1-6 1:4 1-3 1-7 1-6 1-3 1-2 1-5 1-3 
ee 8 eee ire a 0-8 0-9 1-9 1-9 1-9 2:4 1-9 1-7 1-5 1-7 1-6 
SEUPUD WOUIIINES 6 ic cnedteeced casas seue’ ‘a 1-3 1-6 2:7 2:6 2-9 3-1 3-0 2:5 2:3 2:5 2:4 
NNO ee i ismeci cic cnecenrndicesee = 1-6 1-7 2-4 2:0 2-4 2:5 3-3 3-0 2-9 3-1 3-0 
WN oar saetccancautanieseecaaaes 2:4 2-6 3-8 3:5 3-7 3:7 4:5 4:0 4:0 3-9 3-9 
WOOD oii WokcaRacwbens sceeessscetseshs a 2:0 2-6 3:8 3:6 3:7 3-7 4:0 3-4 3-3 3-4 3:2 
VACANCIES 
| Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- 
ment Exchanges: Total ............ +s 390 276 198 215 203 179 210 247 276 263 255 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
| Index: 
; er WU id ds dcdpanncecccedescctas 1954= 100 106 107 106 98 90 107 1 114 102 | 98- 996 
% seasonally adjusted ........ 2 tl ia +a 106 105 105 110 Hl 112 [13-1146 
4 Mining and quarrying..............06. a 99 99 94 84 68 93 93 98 75 ‘ne 
6 RIN os cbanect nee vnadedade a 106 106 105 adi 1069 ie 1108 a sa 
saa Gas, electricity and water .............. - 110 112 117 a aR 92 104 106 104 97 
104. PURUINCUUFINR: CORE oo cc cccciccctnviccce “a 106 108 107 98 90 109 113 117 103 
The o seasonally adjusted .. “ oss ‘as aul 107 106 106 112 113 114 
Engineering and electrical goods...... * 107 il iit 100 93 114 117 120 aie 
— SO cc coc cat ne sen cules esi ‘s 117 108 109 107 107 108 102 100 98 
WOME SecadeHs cde ciares sasecdecens ‘ 107 115 118 117 82 116 129 145 110 
ois RN IID Swi bis cdtie en eccdaceens a itt 115 115 106 102 117 127 130 ies 
Textiles, leather and clothing......... “i 99 99 91 81 73 95 95 98 90 
14 BASIC MATERIALS M/W averages 
Production of: 
= Gone Cede ads oackuuncuncctannee W }'000 tons} 4,269 4,301 4,150 3,684 2,938 4,116 3,973 4,172 3,162 3,164 3,989 
A3\¢ We WO. oom ie ranta aoeieecces Ww - 253 275 245 227 221 231 241 235 222 220 251 
Ts Steel, ingots and ee re Ww o 397 4\7 369 316 299 369 385 388 320 337 426 
i MNEIE QU oa 8 iw cb bind ndecacens M a 187-2 194-7 186-8 165-7 1624 180-1 207 -6 190-9 188-2 tes aaa 
ee NON Cai cdacebeicuesabequeaees Ww m 12-36 12-55 11-81 9-12 11-74 12-28 13-94 14:76 7:53 as 
40 WUC Ceti 5 Va Sucaiececes MImn. kwh] 7,263 7,581 8,209 6,593 6,395 7,250 7,670 7,295 6,975 6,846 
~" 
14 MANUFACTURING 
” Textile production: 
Le Cotton yarns, single ..........eee00- W 7 mn. Ib. 16-33 16°85 | 14-77 12-11 11-68 14-30 15-03 14-48 13-13 
Sh eebome de. et ee ae M a 19-38 19-48 | 17-18 16:38 11-44 17-90 18-26 20-84 19-09 was 
4 Rayon and synthetic fibres........... M os 40-21 41-32 35-18 32-86 24-81 31-97 38-55 41-63 45-31 39-70 
Cotton cloth, woven............ee0% W I mn. yds. 31-0 31-4 27-0 19-2 25:2 24:8 26:5 27-1 17:3 ead 
dis e Wool fabrics, A nee be M Imn. sq. yds 33-1 32:8 29-1 28-6 20-6 30:5 28-6 32:3 31-9 
> dis ngineering production: 
dis Passenger cars and chassis ........... Ww ‘000s 13-61 16-56 19-84 21-37 11-45 20-45 22-98 24-61 16°43 16-55 
pm Commercial vehicles and chassis...... Ww ss 5-71 5:54 5:90 5:85 2:97 5-86 7-04 7:93 5-51 6:07 
2c. dis Internal combustion GORRNGE vices M 4 '000 BHP 4\1 406 382 358 266 370 414 495 oe 7s 
Metal-working machine tools ........ M £'000 7,123 7,936 6,993 7,417 5,465 7,349 6,518 aed 
BUILDING ACTIVITY(5) 
c. dis Permanent houses completed: 
¢ = WOO. . odun nde thus 2h> So aide va kan M 000s 25-03 25-09 22-81 23-57 20-66 24-26 22-43 24:27 24-19 20-67 
f.pm fm —? Private builders .............00. je 10-35 10:54 10-68 11-15 10-22 | 12-48 12-21 12-83 13-38 | 12-41 
| 
0'4 


(') Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and jewellery. (2) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and 
sh oe manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (3) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees 
M orset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. (5) Great Britain. (6) Provisional estimate. (7) Excluding 
al screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (8) Average for second quarter. (9%) Average for third quarter 
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Complete 
Banking 
and 

Trust 
Service 


THE & 
SANWA BANK 


LTD. 









HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
185 BRANCH OFFICES IN JAPAN 


OVERSEAS 


London Branch 
Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham St., 
London, E.C.2 


San Francisco Branch 









...there’s an able branch manager at the bank we use. 
And behind him is a district head office which has a 
finger on all our local problems, as well as on the broader 






issues of the outside world. So we are very well served 465 California St., San Francisco, California 
at both branch and head office levels... New York Representative Office 
, * oe 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
our bank & Martins Taipei Representative Office 


72, South Chungking Road, Ist Sect., Taipei 








Lg Martins Bank Limited Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 










CLIVE DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


4 


Cs 














TREASURY, 


BANK and FINE TRADE 
BILLS DISCOUNTED FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 


ALL INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING SERVICES 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL 
BANK 


OF JAPAN 


5 5 
TELEX 25182 Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y- 











Money received on Deposit 
at Call and Short Notice at 
current market rates of interest. 





1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


TELEPHONE: AVENUE I1I101 


















LOOKING AHEAD TO CANADA © 
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We all know just how rapidly Canada is growing, but 
the Gordon Royal Commission was the first to make any 
studied forecasts of that development. The growth 





predicted by 1980 will mean constant changes in 
Lshear Force to Grow 80, Canada’s economy. Through our more than 580 branches of 
National Income to Triple the Toronto-Dominion and by our close participation in 
that economy, we’re right at the centre of all Canadian 
Per Capita Income May Double business activity . . . able to assist any manufacturer 


planning market expansion in prosperous Canada 
by supplying such information as: 


e market statistics e corporation procedure 
e information on plant sites e advice on customs problems 
e data on market distribution e incorporation procedure 


Lis TORONTO-DOMINION EY-UT4 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


LONDON BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAMST., E.C.4. nn ttt pa eae 
103 MOUNT ST., W.1. megan eam 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 30 WEST MONROE ST. 
INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY TD/2/S9 











APPOINTMENTS 





have been retained to advise 
on the appointment of a 


MSL 


COMPANY SECRETARY— 
FINANCIAL CONTROLLER 


for a public company manufacturing plant and 
equipment for the chemical, oil, gas and nuclear 
power industries. The company, which has assets 
of £4 million and an enviable record of profitab!e 
expansion, now requires a successor to the Company 
Secretary who retires next spring. 


Initial remuneration will be about £3,000. The 
appointment catries prospects of Board membership 
with appropriate financial advancement, the present 
Secretary being a Director. 


The Secretary is responsible for controlling the 
accounting, secretarial, and commercial management 
functions of the company. Candidates must therefore 
have a background of industrial experience involving 
responsibility for financial advice on policy and the 
control of cost and financial accounts in a substantial 
public company. Experience should have embraced 
commercial management matters including formulation 
of contracts. Qualification as a chartered accountant 
is essential; age range 35-45. 


Please send brief details in confidence, quoting 
reference $,.1923, to W. . Younger. In no 
circumstances will a candidate’s identity be disclosed 
to our client unless he gives permission after a4 
confidential interview at which he will be given full 
details of the appointment. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17, Stratton Street, London, W.1 


STATISTICIAN required 

for the Central Statistics Office, Dublin. Salary: £589 rising 
to £1,526 plus children’s allowances in some cases. Higher 
initial salary may also be allowed and there is a special advance 
in salary after cight years’ service. Maximum Age Limit: 
30 years. Essential: (i) First or Second Class Honours Degree 
‘or equivalent) in Mathematics or Mathematical Physics or 
Mathematical Statistics; or (ii) First or Second Class Honours 
Degree (or equivalent) and adequate experience in practical 
Statistical work. 

Ageiouties forms and further particulars from Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, 45 Upper O’Connell Strect, Dublin. 
Latest date for receiving completed application forms: 
October 29, 1959. 


WANTED 
GROUP ACCOUNTANT 


He will be head of the accountants in a British 
Group of Companies with wide European connections, 
This Group is chiefly concerned with research into 
the marketing of consumer goods. 


This top accountant will be responsible only to 
the Director of Administration of the Group. 


The better he is—the better he will be paid. 


If you want to know more about this job write with 
details of yourself to: 


VICE-ADMIRAL SIR GUY SAYER, 


ATTWOOD GROUP OF COMPANIES 
LIMITED 


CHANTREY HOUSE, ECCLESTON STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 


(SINGAPORE DIVISION) 
Applications are invited for: 
CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 


Salary between £2,268 and £2,548 per annum, at fixed point 
determined by qualifications and experience. Allowances : 
expatriation £378 per annum, cost of living £210-£560 per 
annum Passages for appointee, wife and children under 
12 years. Part-furnished quarters at reasonable rent. Provident 
Fund Scheme. i i 

Detailed applications (eight copies), naming three referees, 
by November 15, 1959, to Secretary, Inter-University Council 
for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


KENYA COLLEGE OF CITIZENSHIP 


Applications are invited for the post of Principal of the 
College which it is proposed to establish near Nairobi in Kenya 
for the purpose of conducting inter-racial courses of adult 
education for groups of students of approximately 25 in 
number. The courses will be partly vocational and will have 
the additional aim of achieving a better common understanding 
and a sense of common citizenship. 

The Principal, who will be responsible to an independent 
Board of Governors, will be required to launch the College. 
The Board is anxious to start courses as soon as possible and 
applicants should therefore state the earliest date by which 
they would be available. 

Salary will be in the range of £2,000 to £2,500 a year with 
free quarters furnished to a simple standard. The appoint- 
ment will be initially for a period of two years at the end 
of which a gratuity equal to 134 per cent of salary will be 
payable and overseas leave granted with free air passages 
(tourist) up to a maximum of three according to requirements, 

Interested persons should submit their applications not later 
than November 15th, giving details of age, qualifications and 
experience and stating whether married or single. Previous 
experience of adult education and of Africa would be desirable, 
but the Board of Governors will consider primarily the record, 
personality and ideals of the candidate. 

The College will require both an Administrative Secretary 
and a Housekeeper. If an applicant for the Principalship is 
married and his wife is interested in either of these posts the 
Board would be prepared to consider her. 

Further particulars can be obtained from G. Hunter, c/o 
Royal Commonwealth Society, Northumberland Avenue, 


London, W.C.2, to whom all applications should be addressed. 
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MANAGEMENT AUDITOR 


A large and rapidly developing Company intends to appoint a man with suitable ability and experience 
to advise the Board continuous!y on the organisation and procedures needed to meet changing policies and 


circumstances. 


He will also be expected to introduce and control appropriate techniques such as operational 


research and organisation and methods, and to maintain a continuous watch on the efficiency of the 


organisation as a whole. 


Applicants should have had a wide business experience and a record of successful achievement so 
that a minimum age of 32 years is considered desirable. 


Salary will depend upon the age and experience of the successful applicant but will 


of £2,000-£3,000 per annum. 


be in a range 


The Company is situated in the South of England and provides a non-contributory pension scheme 


and other staff benefits—Write Box 1221. 





GOVERNMENT OF THE FEDERATION OF 
RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


VACANCY: INVESTIGATOR: IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


The successful applicant is required to work within the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, particularly on the 
problems of the expanding Federal steel producing and using 
industries. His duties will include enquiry into and report 
on the possibilities of developing new and fostering existing 
industries. He will examine and report on applications from 
industry for assistance through the Customs Tariff, in which 
connection his reports will embrace, amongst other things, an 
economic and technical appraisal of the efficiency of the 
industry applying for such assistance. He will also be 
soquieee to deal with matters affecting other branches of 
industry. 

Preference will be given to applicants under 35 years of age, 
who should be professionally qualified and have some practical 
experience in the general field of steel producing and using 
industries. Business experience in the field would be an 
advantage. 

The initial appointment will be on a two year contract 
basis with a salary of £1,800 for the first year and £1,850 
second year. Appointment after initial two year period on 
permanent terms with salary progressing to £2,050 is possible. 

Application forms and further details from the Secretary (R), 
Rhodesia House, 429 Strand, London, W.C.2. Closing date 
November 16th. eee ad 


LONDON TRANSPORT 
ECONOMIST 


London Transport invites applications from Economists for 
an appointment in the Economic Advisory Scrvice. This is 
a special unit responsible for interpreting economic conditions 
and advising top management on the implications for London 
Transport in relation to the trend of traffics, etc. 

Applicants must hold a University degree or an equivalent 
professional qualification. They should have a knowledge of 
the main sources of economic statistics and of elementary 
Statistical methods, together with good drafting ability. 
post is permanent and offers good prospects of promotion. 

Commencing salary for men up to £675 per annum according 
to age, with additional payments for recognised qualifications 
up to £75 per annum for first or second class honours degrees. 
7. ~ women slightly lower but will equal men’s rate 
by ° 

Free travel; medical examination; contributory superannua- 
tion scheme.—Please apply within seven days to Staff and 
Welfare Officer (F/EV.755/1), London Transport, 55 Broad- 
way, Westminster, S.W.1. 


NVESTMENT MANAGER required by leading London 

bank. Applicant will be responsible for the investment 
and supervision of considerable funds. Must have first-class 
knowledge and extensive experience of all aspects of investment 
policy. Age 40 upwards. Starting salary £3,000 per annum, 
—— giving full details of past experience, to 
Ox 1216. 


LEVERHULME RESEARCH AWARDS | 
FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS, 1960 


Application is invited for Fellowships and Grants in aid of 
research. These awards are intended for senior workers of 
established position and are limited to British-born subjects 
normally resident in the United Kingdom; in exceptional cir- 
cumstances the Trustees may waive the condition as to 
residence. ; : 

No subject of enquiry is excluded from consideration but 
preference is given to subjects in which existing provision for 
research is inadequate. 

The duration of the awards does not extend over more than 
two years or less than three months and the amount depends 
on the nature of the research and the circumstances of the 
applicant. 

Application must be made on Form “F” obtainable 
together with further details from the Secretary, Leverhulme 
Research Awards, St. Bridget’s House, Bridewell Place, 


London, E.C.4 
Results will be 


The Closing date is December 31, 1959. 


announced in May and the awards will normally date from 
September 1, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 


FACULTY OF ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the following appointments: 
(i) SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 
(2) ew tente OR LECTURER IN BUSINESS 


The Lecturer will be responsible for organising and con- 
ducting a course in the applications to business of sampling, 
Statistical decision making, linear programming, etc. 

Salary scales: Senior Lecturer, £A2,100 x £A80 — £A2,500; 
Lecturer, £A1,500 x £A80 — £A2,060. Superannuation on the 
F.S.S.U. basis. 

Copies of the general conditions of appointment and of 
statements relating.to the posts may be had on application 
to the Secretary, Association of Universitics of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, or to 
the Registrar. The Calendar of the University may be seen 
in the Library of any University which is a member of the 
A.U.B.C.; housing help is available and any further informa- 
tion desired will be supplied on request. 

It is very desirable, but not essential, that the successful 
candidates should take up duty by the beginning of the 
academic year early in March, 1960. 

Applications, in duplicate and giving the information listed 
in the general conditions of appointment, should reach the 
Registrar, the University of Adelaide. Adelaide, South 
Australia, not later than November 16, 1959. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Research Assistant required for bibliographical work in the 
Research Techniques Division. Salary according to age and 
qualifications on a scale of £450 x £25 — £525 per annum, 
Acquaintance with statistics desirable—Applications, with the 
names of two referees, should be received by the Director of 
the Research Techniques Division, The London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, London, 
W.C.2, not later than October 23rd. 


a COUNTY COUNCIL requires in the PLANNING 
DEPARTMENT : 

(a) SENIOR ASSISTANTS in Special Grade (£785-£1,070) 
or if appropriate Grade A IV (£1,065-£1,220); and 

(6) PLANNING ASSISTANTS in Grade APT I-II (£610- 
£880) or APT I (£610-£765). 

The commencing salaries will be fixed according to qualifica- 
tions and experience and the posts are supérannuable. 

Several new posts are available for work in connection with 
the preparation of Town Maps, for limited development con- 
ae oe and for officers with qualifications in architecture or 
landscape. 

For senior planning posts applications will be considered 
from corporate members of the Town Planning Institute and 
for other senior posts corporate membership of either the 
Royal Institute of British Architects or the Institute of Land- 
sca Architects will be required. 

or the other Planning Assistants’ posts a University degree 
or diploma or a recognised intermediate professional examina- 
tion related to any technical aspect of the work of a planning 
department will be required. 

The National Scheme of Conditions of Service applies and 
registered disabled persons will be considered. 

Applications, with names of two referees, to the County 
Planning Officer, County Hall, Maidstone, by Monday, 
November 16, 1959. 

ARKETING RESEARCH.—Leading organisation in this 
field has vacancy for a STATISTICIAN for research 
rather than routine. Ideally, he or she should be between 24 
and 27, be a “* mathematical ” statistician and interested in 
market research problems. Experience not essential.—Applica- 
| gras full details education, qualifications, experience, to 

Ox . 

FIRM OF INVESTMENT BANKERS wish to employ an 

investment actuary; previous experience is desirable, and 
due regard will be paid to qualifications ; the applicant will be 
expected to organise a department and to display initiative and 
original thought. He will be immediately responsible to the 
Board of Directors. Post offered is a permanent and progres- 
sive one. Salary will depend upon qualifications and experi- 


ence.—Write A. Keyser & Co., Ltd., 31 Throgmorton 
Street, E.C.2. 


UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 
The Queen’s University of Belfast invites applications for 
a temporary lectureship or assistant lectureship in Modern 
British Economic History for six months from January 1, 1960. 


Apemcoens {two copies) should be received by November 14, 


959.—Further particulars can be obtained from G. R. Cowie, 
M.A., LL.B., J.P., Secretary. 


_ UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF GHANA 


Applications are invited for: 


(A) ASSISTANT CHIEF ACCOUNTANT from_ profes 
sionally qualified Accountants with several years’ 
practical experience; candidates with experience is 
a_ university institution preferred ; . 

and (B) ASS'STANT REGISTRAR from’ graduates with 

financial and other administrative experience. 


Salary (A) £G1,925 per annum Fixed. (B) £G1,000 x £G50 
— £G1,350 (bar) x £G75 — £G1,800: £G1,850 per annum. 
Outfit and family allowances, passages for appointee and 
family on appointment, leave and on proper completion of 
appointment. F.S.S.U. Part-furnished accommodation at rent 
not exceeding 7.5 per cent of salary.—Detailed applications 
(six copies) naming three referees by November 10, 1959, to 
Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. sf 7 
S of two to five years’ standing required by 

publishing house to produce economic surveys and articles 
on other business subjects. Must have good honours degree 
in economics and statistics, and must be able to produce 
proof, at interview, of both desire and ability to write.— 
Write Box 1215. 





AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Airmail | Air Freight* 
Australia, New Zealand 0 -_ 
Canad jue - $25 or £9 


£7 10s. 


Ghana ° £6 10s. 
Gibraltar, Malta ...... - 


£8 15s. 
£7 «10s 


£6 «10s. 
Philippines 
Rhodesia (N. and S.) .. 


South Africa ° 
— America 


. £6 15s 
USA .... oe $25 or £9 
West Indies .§ @ @& - 

* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 


£7 10s. 
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| THE ELECTRICITY COUNCIL | 


The Electricity Council invite applications for the post of Industrial Relations 


Adviser to the Council. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ADVISER 


The range of functions for which the Officer will be responsible will include the 


Negotiating Machinery covering wages and conditions of employment throughout the 
industry, the Joint Consultative Machinery and the Council’s functions in-the fields 
of Education, Training, Safety, Health and Welfare. 


The appointment, which is superannuable, will carry a salary within the scale £4,750 


| to £5,250 per annum. 


Applications, stating age, present appointment and salary, and supported by full 
| details of qualifications and experience (together with the names and addresses of 


November 6, 1959. Quote Ref. E/55. 


“SPECIALIST OFFICER (STATISTICIAN ) 
NORTHERN REGION OF NIGERIA 


To advise on design and supervise analysis and presentation 
of results of experimental work for all sections of Research 
branch of Northern Region Department of Agriculture, and 
to take part in development of satisfactory experimental 
techniques in the ficld. : 

Candidates must have a good honours degree, preferably in 
Agriculture, with at least two years’ suitable post-graduate 
training or experience in statistics. 

Appointment on permanent and _pensionab'e terms with 
pensionab'e emoluments in range £876-£1,680 or on contract/ 
gratuity terms in scale £1,008-£1,824 with gratuity of £37 10s. 
for each completed three months of satisfactory service. _ 

Free passages On appointment and leave for officer, wife 
and children up to three adult passages in all. Outfit and 
Touring Equipment allowances payable on first appointment. 
Furnished quarters available at moderate rental. Generous 
leave. 

Apply, giving brief particulars, to Director of Recruitment, 
Colonial Office, London, S.W.1, quoting BCD /63/ 408 /032/ A3. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


City of Westminster Co'tlege, Francis House, Francis Street, 

S.W.l, required January 1, 1960, Assistants Grade B (a) to 
teach Shorthand and Typewriting. mainly to ¢x-grammar 
school girls taking Full-time Secretarial Course. Graduate 
preferred but not essential. Ability to offer other subjects 
a recommendation. (b) Graduate, to teach Economics and 
allied subjects up to G.C.E. “ A” Level; previous teaching 
experience desirable. 

Burnham (F.E.) Salary Scale (men), £700 x £27 10s. to 
£1,150 plus additions for quatifications and training and 
london allowance £38 or £51; increments within scale for 
experience (slightly lower scale for women until 1961). 

Application forms from Secretary at College, to be returned 
by October 26, 1959. (2236.) 


LEADING instrument manufacturing group requires an 

experienced Secretary/Accountant for one of its major 
units. The position is progressive and the salary attractive. 
Help on re-housing wou'd be given if necessary. The aim 
is to fill this vacancy from applicants who have occupied or 
occupy a corresponding No. 2 position with an_ existing 
instrument manufacturer of international renown —Box 1219. 


ECONOMICS GRADUATE 


Vacancy occurs at the London, W.1, Headquarters of an 
internationally known Manufacturing Organisation for a 
staduate in economics to study and report on_ financial, 
economic and commercial trends, particularly in the Vehicle 
and Aircraft Industries. The position is a progressive one, 
offering attractive salary and conditions. Apolicants shou'd 


ore oe a first-class education, and be about 30 years old.— 
fox 1217. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Apptications are invited for the position of Junior Research 
Officer in the Research Techniques Division. Duties: to 
Participate in studies of research methods in the social sciences. 
Qualifications: applicants should have studied in the social 
Sicnces, should have a knowledge of basic statistical methods 
and should hold an honours degree. Research experience is 
desirable. Salary: £650 — £900 per annum, plus £60 London 
Allowance, the starting point depending on abi'ity and 
experience —-Applications should be sent to the Secretary, 


London School of Economics and Political Science, Houghton 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


RusPPlications are invited for the newly established Granada 

oo Chair in Communication tenable in the first instance 

Fssue years. | Minimum salary £2,300 per annum, with 

oro membership and children’s allowances. The success- 
candidate should take up his duties early in 1960. 

a \prl.cations should reach the Registrar. University College 
North Staffordshire, Kee'e, Staffs. from whom forms and 


Hither Particulars may be obtained, not later than 
OVember 30, 1959, 


: aol 
UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 
Applications are invited for vacancies for INSTRUCTORS 


- Soc lOLOGY. Candidates should have a doctoral degree 
S cguivalent with research experience, preferably in one 








v « o wi 7 i i iti 
= more of the following fields: sociology of religion, political 
cr industrial socio'ogy, the study of minor-.ties. 
with fon to Assistant Professor would normally occur 
— a short period. 
Prost) floors are $5,400 for Instructor. $6,600 for Assistant 
a sor, with superannuation, disability income insurance, 
"y medical insurance. 

— duties would begin in September, 1960. 
DerpeY: with names of referees, to the Head of the 
/¢partment, 
a 
Regi 
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two persons to whom reference may be made), should be forwarded to R. A. Finn, 
Secretary, Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross, S.W.1, to arrive not later than 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 
COMPETITION IN ADVANCED 
EUROPEAN RESEARCH 


he'd every 
of Europe. 


A competition will be two years under the 
auspices of the Council Candidates will be 
required to write a work on a given subject relating to a 
question of European importance. 

The subject of the competition for 1960 is: 

** Consequences of the use of nuclear encrgy for the European 
mode of life.’* 

Works must be of a high academic standard. 
not have been previously published. and must represent an 
original contribution on the subject set. They may be written 
in any one of the following languages : Dutch, English, French, 


They must 


German, Ita‘ian. Spanish. i ; 
The amount of the prize will be one million francs. The 
Council of Eurone will be resnonsible, in agreement with 


author, for the publication of the winning thesis. 
should subm:t six typewritten conics of their work to the 
Secretariat of the Council of Europe. Strasbourg. France, 
before December 31. 1960. The Sccretariat-General will arrange 
for the work to be transmitted to an international jury specially 
appointed to award the prize. 

Further information may be 
of the Council of Europe. 


UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 
LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for the above newly-established 
post. Applicants should he'd a degree in Political Science 
and have exoerience in teaching Western and Far Eastern 
Political Theories ard Constitutions in a British or Common- 
wealth university. The successful candidate will be expected 
to assume duties in January 1960. 

Annual salary (superannuable) is £1,575 x £50 — £2.175 for 
a man or £1.200 x £40 — £1,680 for a woman. There is also 
an expatriation allowance of £225 a year if applicab'e. The 
equivalent of income tax in the Colony is comparatively low. 

First-class sea passages are provided for expatriate staff and 
their families on first appointment and leaves. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of 


Candidates 


obtained from the Sceretariat 


application may be obtained from the Secretary, Assoc‘ation 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square. London, W.C.1. 
Applications close, in Hong Kong and London, on 
November 30, 1959 
TRAVEL 


Winter Sports 
through COOKS 


You can choose from a wonderful selection of inclusive 
holidays at over 100 resorts! A few examples of cight-day 
holidays with rail and sea travel are: 


ADELBODEN £25 17s. PARTHENEN £21 18s. 
LAUTERBRUNNEN £24 Os. IGLS £23 17s. 
AROSA £28 Its. KITZBUHEL £25 16s. 
DAVOS £29 IIs. ORTISEI 27 13s. 


and if you book carly Cooks guarantee Couchettes (sleeping 
accommodation) on the Snecial Trains, and you can also travel 


by air, Write for FREE 112-page programme ** Winter 
Sports" to 

TIi0S. COOK & SON LTD., 
Dept. H/A/RO, Berkeley Street, London, W.1, and branches, 


or from any office of Dean & Dawson, Pickfords or appointed 
booking agents 


PROPERTY 
Zz SAVE INHERITANCE TAXES 
Discerning investors avoid inheritance tax by 


investing in BAHAMAS REAL ESTATE consistently 
showing high annual appreciation. 

_ Five newly built modern two- to four-bedroom houses 
in exclusive DICKS POINT area of NASSAU—prize- 
winning  architecture—quality construction—Westing- 
house Electric kitchen and laundry equipment— 
servants’ quarters—beautifully landscaped with palms 


and citrus trees. “OR SALE 
NEPTUNE LANE, LIMITED 
NASSAU BAHAMAS 


P.O. BOX 543. TELE : 6276 


Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone, 


Authorised as Second Class Mail 





Whitchall 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
FLOR your VENEZUELAN or CARIBBEAN Area Invest- 
ment we offer all kind of services to trade and industries 


Market Research and Industrial surveys in this vital rapid 
growth area.—Write to: Unidad de Investigaciones Econémicas 


Ed. Palmira Ap. 6, Av. F. Miranda, Bello Campo, Caracas 
HIS AUTOMAKE GOOD PICTURES, the Vitomatic II 
35) mm camera which sets itself. £53.—City Sale & 

Exchange Ltd., 1 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


NSTAL Nu-way oil-firing in the home and banish the chores 


and the dirt from your boiler. Nu-way means a warm 
home at all times and plenty of hot water Write for illus- 
trated leafict.—Nu-way Heating Plants Ltd. (Box A547), 


Droitwich. 


CCOUNTANTS and Top City men prefer good staff (male 
and female) introduced by STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 
436 Strand, W.C.2 TEM 6644 
A zest to life with a glass of El Cid, Spain’s fines: 
Sherry A lovely, light Amontillado that glows with the 
imprisoned sunshire of Anda ucia 


OUNDATIONS: this “ Reconsideration of the aims of 

teaching in Preparatory Schoo's” is now in its fourth 

pr-nting. Circulation already exceeds 10,000. \ report of 

the committce sect up by The Incorporated Association of 

Preparatory Schools, single copy 2s., 50 copies £2 10s., trom 
R. A. Harrison, Snape Hall, Saxmundham, Suffolk. 

HAT ARE THE FACTS about homosexuality? Should 

the law be changed? Decide for yourse'f after reading 

“ SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT HOMO- 


SEXUALITY.” obtainable from The Albany Trust, 32 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.1. Price Is., postage 44d. 
HE Purchasing Officers Association maintains an Appoint- 
ments Register, and emp'oyers requiring the services of 
purchasing staff are invited to communicate with the Associa- 


tion at Wardrobe Court, 1464, Queen Victoria Strect, London, 
E.C.4, (City 3841.) 


AR EAST MARKETS—teliable, fast commercial and 
economic surveys and analyses from Far Eastern Economic 
Review Information Service, 322 Queen's Buildings, Hongkong. 


WHO’S WHO IN AUSTRALIA 1959 


containing more than 8,500 biographies, is an invaluable source 
of reference and should be in the offices of every business and 
organisation dealing with Australia. Now obtainable at 
£4 4s. per copy post free. from—The Herald & Weekly Times 
Coenen Lid., Ludgate House, 107 Ficet Strect, London, 


REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


Send for details which show an 
manufacturers. 

Write to the Managing Director. Remoloy Ltd... 25-28 
Buckingham Gatc, S.W.1. or telephone VICtoria 6621 (12 lines) 


Ss PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incor- 
porated in Canada with Limited Liability)—-ONTARIO 
& QUEBEC RAILWAY COMPANY 5 PER CENT DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK. 6 PER CENT COMMON STOCK.—In 
preparation for the payment of the half-yearly interest payable 
on December Ist next, the Debenture Stock Transfer Books 
will be closed on November 2nd and will be re-opened on 
December 2nd. Th ha'f-yearly interest on the Common Stock 
will be paid on December Ist to holders of record on 
November 2nd.—R. F. TREMAYNE, Denuty  Sccretary, 
8 Waterloo Place. Pall Mall. London. S.W.1. October 9, 1959. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


attractive proposition to 


U.K.A.E.A. 
Harwell Reactor School 
STANDARD COURSE NO. 20 
The next Standard Course 


January 4 to April 29, 1960, 
the course is £250 exclusive of 


will be held from 
inclusive. The fee for 
accommodation. 


SENIOR TECHNICAL EXECUTIVES’ COURSE 
NO. 10 
The course will be held from May 9 to 20, 19650, 


The fe: for the 
of accommodation, 


inclusive. 
exclusive 


course is fifty guincas 


Application forms and details for both courses can 
be obtained from: 


The Principal, 
Reactor School. 


Atomic Energy Research L[Establishment, 
Harwe'l, 
Didcot, 
Berks, 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a wide 
range of subjects for the two ecxaminations for London 
Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) at moderate 
fees. 1,149 Wolsey Hall students passed Lond. Univ. 
B.Sc.Econ. exams. 1950-58. Tu‘tion also for G.C.E., Law. 
Statistical, other exams.-—Prospectus (mention exam) from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E.. LL.B., Director of Studics, 
Dept. P16. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


ECRETARIAI TRAINING, — especially for  univers.ty 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
l4-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 
B.SC.( ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
successfully prepares students for this Degree (obtainable 


without residence), which is a valuable qualification for those 
secking executive appointments in commerce or industry, 
government or municipal posts.—Prospectus giving details of 
U.C.C. Courses for other London Degrees, G.C.E., Law 
Exams., ctc., from Registrar. 60 Burlington House, Cambridgc. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, 
Secretarial. Civil Service, 
Gereral Certificate of 


Law, Accountancy. 
Management, Export, Commercial, 
Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-examination) courses in business subjects.—Write today 
for free prosvectus and/or advice, mentioning examination 
or subjects in which interested. to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


Costing, 


or ca'l at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London, E.C.4. 
RDERS for advertisements in The Economist are 
accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 

at the discretion of the Editor; that while every effort 
will be made to publish an advertisement on a specified 
date, no guarantee is given; and that white on black, 
reverse blocks or large sizes of black-faced type may be 


stippled or lined at the Editor’s discretion. 


Printed in England by St. Clements 
this ®sue: UK 4d. Overseas 5}d. 


Post Office Dept., Ottawa. 
i511 Postage on 
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to 


GRAND PRIX 
Supremacy 


~and of course... 


leading the 
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MONACO 
GRAND PRIX - MAY 10 
COOPER-CLIMAX 


Ist 3ro StH 


CSUTCH 
GRAND PRIX - MAY 31 
COOPER-CLIMAX » LOTUS-CLIMAX 


2nd 3r0 41TH 


FRENCH 
GRAND PRIX - JULY $ 
COOPER-CLIMAX 


Jeo 5TH 
BRITISH 


GRAND PRIX - JULY 18 
COOPER-CLIMAX 


Ist 3ro StH 


PORTUGUESE 
GRAND PRIX - AUGUST 23 
COOPER-CLIMAX 


Ist 2nd 41H 
ITALIAN 


GRAND PRIX - SEPTEMBER 13 
COOPER-CLIMAX 


Ist 3ro 





